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ORIGIN 

or 

THE ENGLISH, 

GERMANIC AND SCANI^NAVIAN LANGUAGES 

AND NATIONS- 




FJJROPK PEOPLED FROM THE EAST, WITFI 



The adjoining 3Iap gives a local new of the chief European nations and their languages. Those 
spoken by the Japhetic race are noticed in the Table, at p. 8 ; but a short explanation, accompanying 
the Map, may be useful. — The Indo-European, Iranian, or Japhetic tribes, diverged from Shinar or 
Iran, east and west, to the Ganges eastward, and to the extreme parts of Norway and Iceland west- 
ward." The first inhabitants of Euro^ appear to have been a pastoral race, and to have emigrated 
from the east many ages before the existence of European historians. The Iberians are mentioned 
by the Greeks and' Romans, as located most to the west at the very dawn of Celtic history, and the 
Jotuns are iilaced to tlie north-west by the Scandinavian Sagas. 

I. The Basque Dialect is descended from the Iberian or Euskarian, spoken by the an. 
cient Iberians or Euskaldunes. The Iberian tribes spread over the west of »icily, the north of 
Sardinia, the whole of Corsica, the north of Italy, the whole of Minorca, Minorca, Ivica, Spain, 
and the south-west of France from the Rhone to the Garonne. Harassed (r invading warlike 
tribes, these more peaceable Iberians retired for security into the Pyrenees. The only remnant of 
the old Iberian is the Basque, now spoken by a few thousand mountaineers, in Biscay and Navarre 
in Spain ; and Lower Navarre, labour and &>ule in the south-west of France, indicated on the Map 
by a pmrpU shade. The Bascjuc has some striking analogy with the Finnish, lotone, or Jotone.^ 

n. The Finnish Dialects, sometimes called Jotune, or Ugrian, are spoken by a great 
family of nations, inhabiting an immense extent of territonr from the north of toe Waldai Moun- 
tains to the ^^liite and Arctic Seas, and from Lapland and Finland to the river Yenesei in Asia, 
shaded green on the Map; ahM> in Estonia, livonia, and the borden of Courland.* The Magya- 
rian or Hungarian belongs to this family of languages, which Malte-Brun savs, *< is perhaps the 
most sonorous and best adapted for poetjy of any in Europe."' The Finnish Tribes most have 
miffrated from Asia, long antecedent to historical record, as they were on the shores of the Baltic, 
imd occupied the whole of Norway and Sweden, till in subsequent ages, they were driven into the 
deserts and mountains of the north by the invading Scandinavians, the nortbeni branch of the 
Germanic stock, (tfir V and VI). At the opening of northern history, in the age of the Sagas, 
wars had long been waged against the Finnish race, by their Germanic invaders,* and the Finns 
were thus driven to the north, and north-cast, by the Scandinavians, as the Celts were to the 
west, by the other branches of the Germanic stock. 

m. The Celtic Dialects include the Gaelic or Highland Scotch, spoken in the Highlands ; 
the Ene or Irish in Ireland/ the Manks in the Isle of Man; the Wclahs in Wales; Cornish in 
Cornwall ; and the Annoricmn in Brittany.— The Cdu migrated from Asia, nrobably aofth of the 
Black Sea, and spread over the west and sooth of Eorope many centuries More the ChrisliaB 
era : some sav R C. 14MK— Ifiua^ Their dominion extended over part of Anstria aad Prvsaia: 
over Denmark, France, EngUnd, Wales, Ireknd, and Scotland ; over Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 

the north of Greece ; over Turkey and Asia Minor, as denoted on the Map by . SoceeHive 

waves of population, from the (tennanic slock, impelled the Celts to the western shores of Enrone, 
and so drcamscribed their power, that the dcscrndants of the Celtic race now only inhaUt ttie 
conntrics shaded hime. 

IT. The Latin Dialects*— The Greeks and Romans were of Japhetic or Isdo-Evnipeaa 
origin, and passed from Asia Minor into Enrope, over the Thradan Boqiboras. The Rooiana 
increased tbdr empMlrr, till it extended from cast to west more than three thonsmd miles, and 
from north to south it exrerdcd ti»o thousand. It was hounded on the cast hv the nortlieni part 
of the Tiaris, the Euphrstrs, and by Arabia: on the west by the Athmtic Ocaaa nd the Irisli 
Sea: on Uie scmth b^ the l>rMrrts of Africa : and on the north by the wall of Antonine, b e tn ei 
the friths of Clyde sind Forth, the Wcser, the Rhine, the Danube, and Dada. These boMdafias 

•re noted on the Map by . The Romans were in posse s sion of Britain ftir near kmr cca- 

tnrica, till AJ). 409. In this island, as in all their provinces, the Romans introdnced tbrir mode 
of writiM, and promoted the stnd.^ of their langnage and literatnrr ; hence the ginsral «se of the 

NBoa a^habet which was derived from the Phoenicians. Thoogh Latin waa oadnsitely nsad 



la the admiaistratioB of their civil and ■uUtair government, it waa confined la the hMMr ordeti 
and, therelbffe, not being in popuhtf nse, it left hot faiM traces in Britain. The Latta Dialects, 
from their sanposcd aftnit} with the Grecian, are soasetimes designated Grmrn-lmhrn. la thcoe 
dialects, originating firom the brraking up of the Rnman Empire and the fenaaHea of the i — -* — 
Earooean states, are comprrhcnded the present Portngnese, bpanish, French, ItaUaa, aad i 
Oreea, spoken in their respective conntncs. Shaded Ufkt fpora. 

T. The OermanlC Dialects are of Indc»^Enmpean, Median, Iiaaiaa or Fetdaa origia. 
The Gcnaaa, Tentoaic, or (Mithic nations, as oor progmitm, daim a mmt particalar ao&o. 
They appear la have passed oot of Asia into Enrope over the Kiauacriaa Bosahoraa, a a rth of tW 
BUd[8ca,ahoataC.6W.i Tbcy were divided into two bnuichcs:^The Noflhafa or T 

• Dr.Prtr^Md-sSii wifcii i1iib>nH»l Hirtity •nJaaMoJ.^.H.piaBa. bU.ni^«.^ 



• Dr.Prtr^Md-sSii wifcii i1iib>nH»l Hirtify •nJaaMoJ.^.H.piaBa. bU.ni^«.«L 

riffMtoMB**««MMlvioi«M«rw«H7 ikfwaOUMM. In CwMaH h b 9f9Um eoJfmsJyMn M— Ssr 
mmmwmMi aiUhOir sy^^i^y >»4» PliSw^rty faittw •wMiy «CIliBSsJrMi4 Ifcfw— irto— Sortiai. TWtai 
Iftiais iyfc»iari—^l.s«ilW»«m.rirtisyi,iaTlFfwwy. TwKaMMMtoWipatai io Iks WviVMilssr 
Tiff Ml. 14 to •kmom iMUy ■■!■■ ■■ !■ IW Kiot siU <|hhi*s ipao^y, fsff sT CmWv, sai V«ata< VtaMiO, 

t WiiAbas>»yaso>y«»»»iliis«i»Wyia,Mi4>y»«wio ll i HlM i y sWlts#rt n PilialiiliiioaMssi l <r^' 



• WilAisos» wrtia »y— »im— l»w«i-,iaa>y— r•l^ a l m ■ ny ilo^K^iaMlp^tOs■■wsiSloaMss ^ <rBso■ 
B ■l■aii■ , io^l^ii^0P■^— ttwM«>t4>r«CM« mi — iili M ii, s«4ss»iSio mtmmk sCrai i itii fci ii. W«MisM 
tifyjAeianwiSslMi—iisfc llw. Mi4toiaw ^titmgpmkkm io»ii|iMw. C ^ iisi— l iisli 4 . w4a> osSr/. km tke 
Sp.a i»tH liy fc««M, jy.A^ tliii / iii r i h ti0f9mB,emimmm§ 

WHsSa Jvwtuetem MettMm we#SM<, ese jKmmmm ^pwHyw. 

h MirfMbrsBkaarrkaassLIt Aai.Tliify.Hki.dssess l rfitia^-Pr. W itsi lJ ii S i i isi lj is fctJksdiiilamsh 
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vf»LANATION OF THE jMAP OF LANGUAGES. 



\ ian, («* VI).-— 2. The Wertera, Teutonic or Gennon. The people belonging to this Teutonic 
branch, made great conauests, having more or less influence, not only in Asia and as far south as 
fr.^jpt, but over the mioidle and south of Europe, and the north-west of Africa, as denoted on the 

Map by , made more distinct by a thin line of hke colour. The modem Germanic 

Dialects in Europe are now confined to the countries^ tinted laAv. They are separated into two 
diiisions, the Low and the High German. The LOW-German, in the flat, low, or northern part 
of Germany, comprehends the dialects of Courland, Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Mecklin- 
burg, HanoTer, Westphalia, Gelderland, Overyssel, Flanders, Holland, (the Dutch) Friesland, 
England, Holstein, and Sleswick (See in Map north qf::: = ::: = /4ft white in the midst qf lake). Eng- 
iisli with its parent, the Anglo-Saxon, was introduced from Sleswick into Britain by the Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles. 

JUTBS. Akolks. 

1. Jmtm ia Kent, &e. ibont aJ). 449 6. East-AngUa in Norfolk, &e. about a.d. SS7 

8axo»s. 0. Beraieia in Nortbomberland, &c. . . 547 

i. Sontli-Sazona in Soatez . ; . 401 7. Deira in Torkahire, &o 669 

9. WMt^ajEona in Hampahire, &e. 519 a Mereia in Derbyshire, &c 566 

.4. SailFSazona in Enez, &c. . . 5S7 
The JrTEt (Iotas) were firom Jutland, and occupied the territoiy in England denoted on the Map 
br 1. The Saxons (Seaxe), a confederacy of nations on the Elbe and Eyder, emigrated to 
England, and were located in the south and west {See Map 2, 3, and 4). The Saxons, left on the 
Elbe and Erder, were denominated Old- Saxons, and those in Britain, consisting of Angles and 
Saxons witn some Jutes, were called Anglo-Saxons. — The Angles (Engle), were from Anglen, the 
foath-east of Denmark, and had very extensive possessions in the west and north {See Map 5, 6, 7, 
mmd 8). The migority of settlen in Britain, being Angles, their territor)* received the name of 
Engla land the Angles' or Engles' land, contracted to England.— The HIGH-German Division is 
in toe ioath or hiUy part of G«rmany, including the Upper, or High- Saxon of Meissen, the Hessian, 
FVancic (in Fhmoonia), Rhinish, Alsacian, BaTarian, Silesian, Suabian, Alemannic, Austrian, 
Tyrolcte, Swiss, aad the Moeso-Gothic, the oldest specimen of German, prcsened in the version of 
the Seriptnret made by Ulphilas about a.d. 360. {Set in Map mmik qf ::: = ::: = 1^^ white.) 

VI. The Scandinavian Dialects were spoken by the great northern branch of the Gothic 
or Germanic stock (See \.). The Scandinavians drove the Finns to the north (See H.; and 
entered into their possessions on the shores of the Baltic, in Norway, Sweden, inc. Thev. at 

farions times, conquered the Countries and Islands inclosed by ... , rendered very clear by a 

iae stroke of dmrk ormm^e. The Languages of Scandinavian origin are now chiefly confined to tho 
countries tinted with dark armtge^ indnding the Icelandic, formed from the Old Danish (Danska 
timipi), the modem Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Grcenlandish, Ferroe, Shctlandish, Orkneyan, 
and Lowhuid Scotch, spoken in their respective ooontriet and islands. 

VII. The Sclavonic Dialects, called also Slavic, or Sarmatian are spoken in Russia. 




andWeBdish. TbeM dialecU now pievail in the parU shaded jmI/mv. 



VIIL Some laonaffes caniiot be clasMd with the Sanscrit, socfa as the Basque, Turkish, &€. 
Tarkish is of Airiane origin, and a branch of the neat Tartar stoek qwead over the extensive and 
elevated refftona of central Asia, cast of the Caspian tea. Turkish is spoken thioaghoat Turkey 
and Asia Minor. 
An alphabetie UsI of pbocs marked upon the Map with letters. 

• ♦ • ♦ • ♦ 

AM^m .m nil I rriMtaB4 a !▼ f I Mmmmo A XII f M 

— . . — . .. .WWW " ' ** "— '- - 



Hifblnds WWW I I 19 taiouy (Lover) ....gn IT | 3 

RoUtte • lit 4 (Up|i«-).....^ II f 6 

J«llMi4CMftli) .9 IT I 41 nsmlfAun 7!i IT I 4ft 

iemA) 4 III f 9 SInwtok otmoIIi Joi. 4 III | 1 



Lite(e«ipii«o •# nrf 4ft Tk«M((i>k oi) k lui 9 

MafriaT!:.... r II { • Thwiimla « 

McrUtotaff J lit 4 Wf«C|4Mlfe kh III 4 

-' ' ..» Ill 4 WilMUK yiVt4» 

..r VIt4a WUm I 

.t T| 9 Waitrabiirf m II I 6 

As mm dialect eAen fcradoally melu into another, it is imiioasible to mark with precision where 
I and another bcffins. 80 great has been the dlgcnlty and uncertainty in drlineatiiy 



ffaaire of nations and the ealcat of their dialects, that several times the attempt was 

maisWid Thot^ conscions of e Kp o ea ie la aeveie criticisni, the plan has been carried 

labs eiccC, anly ham the conviction that Bany wiU be glad to obtain, by a mere cknee of the eye, 
llMt local Infennation and appwjiimatkm to dear description, which reqnirad arach laborions 
lawaftli to dftscavcr, and gieal care to delinentfj especially on a mmll map. 



a AMM4.Bwn P'Hlils« wmQkmmJbmm, wbo ntwwitW wlwlt l l ii Mi i, gbw ik» Wlew ia isalto ■■■ m a 

jpartk— , Mwtk^JBmm Uw ctm la ■isa4 wtik h it^O w ^ a a M ilalaa4f . ■4i*4 vkk Winima Ilia li to 
l eiii »ig . H iia l a r li,F>«Hlliw iaB^ l ai, L8afpiyaii4 H«i»«afw la rnina, SoMttafni •• tto Ovw, Mala, Bh. 
iM4wf( ll < fa a >fl toy, lifl i i ailB r (n iri iaiia r ),ri^iaafg( y a a liWiMiB l) .tt.Q«irti^ ^ ll rt 

aaJWiaiilat^ttoawha ft iii m . T biaJaaaiyaWfaC alHmar ihaa ni ai r i H ni wUl iiii. ri Bi M ii l ■! I la»|g—r 
ftBasaifnWii4. Aat tolsyr w ^ mtakwwi aftw tha Map waa atwfa4,mi artt Jatha aaly ary la mhkk tto jaftiiaa 

• TWtSaiiiiiMaa l iniiiiaiyiii l s M iiliilatto l ii i i im iiaaltolUp. 

4TWfwaa»aaswtal»tafcrlaitoFMK«»4itoAfmyaagwiaaiaifca f ai a r a |4s<riV0H^eft'W gir BMa lt ee4 
■ria rfiaahia I iiynf la, mi Ifcr JV^bef is tki A^. I HrH m an f. 
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PREFACE. 



Language, philosophically considered, is not only a safe guide in tracing 
the origin and affinity of nations, but an important auxiliary in bearing 
its testunony to the truth of revelation. In the latter point of view^ a 
clergyman cannot be out of his legitimate province^ when investigating 
the origin and structure of languages. 

A constant anxiety to be as correct as possible, has led not only to the 
examination of some of the most eminent treatises upon the languages 
and literature of the Gothic nations, but to the submitting of each article 
to the careful revision of one or more of the most learned men in each 
countiT. The sketch of the Dutch language and literature has been 
revised by Professor Siegenbeek, the Danish by Professor Rafn, and the 
Friesic written by the Rev. J. II. Halbertsma. The other articles have 
been corrected by men equally eminent, whose names would reflect 
honour upon the author, and give additional credit to his work, if he were 
permitted to record them, ^er all his care^ the author is too conscious 
of his liability to err, in a work requiring so much investigation and so 
extended a course of reading, not to fear lest he should have failed in that 
accuracy which he has so much desired : wherever this is the case, 
the blame must be attributed to him^ and not to his friends. 

This work was originally written as an introduction to the author's 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, with a view of tracing the origin and progress 
of the Germanic languages, especially Old-oaxon and Anglo-Saxon, 
and of shewing their connexion with English ; but as he considered it 
too long and uninteresting to app^ in the whole impression, it was only 
prefixed to a part of it : a few copies, however* were printed in a separate 
form, M'ith the title, <<The Origin of the Germamc Lan^ages, Hic/' 
chiefly for private distribution. Copies of the Dictionary, with this long 
preface, were so much preferred, that it was twice found necessary to 
rense and reprint the preface. — The copies printed in a separate form, 
being exhausted, the author was induced to add a chapter, on the origin 
of alphabetic writing in the east, and its gradual diffusion to the west, 
as collateral evidence of the oriental source of European population ; 
and, after giving, in the conclusion, a brief summaiy of the whole work, 
to prejMire it for publication with its present title. It was then partly 
reprinted, that it mi^ht be published at the time, and in illustration oJT 
his ** Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionair,'* in which he 
was engaged. Protracted indisposition, luid fiuling sight, dela^'ed the 
progress of the Compendious Dictionaiy for some ^ears ; md, of course, 
the appearance of this work. This delay renders it necessary to nolioe, 
in ihefolUntimg poge^ a few errors, and the chief works that have appeared 
in the interim, liiouch the book has again required much time and 
care, it is at last published, with a deep consdousness that it is still 
very imperfect. 



CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS IN 1848. 



P 10, 1 14.— See Welsford*s Origin, &c. of 
tbe English Language. 8to. 1845. 

P 18. / 46.— Ancient Lawi and Institutes 
of England. 2 vols. 8to. 1840. SOi. A-S. and 
English, commenced bjr Mr. Price, and finished 
bj B. Thorpe, Esq. 

P 18, / 59.— The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Holy Gospels, bjr B. Thorpe, F.S.A. Post 8to. 
1842. 12«.. reduced to 8i. 

P 19, / 33.— Cndmon may now be had by 
any F.S.A. of the Society for 6s. 

P 19, / 64. — A new Ed. with some account 
of Mrs. Elstob. 8to. 1839. 6f.— The A.-S. text 
is in, — Principia Saxonica, by L. Langley, 
]2mo. 1838. 2i,6d. 

P 20. 1 20.— 2nd Ed. of Kemble's Beowulf, 
with English and a Taluabla Glossary, 2 vols, 
small 8to. 1835-1837. 30s. 

P 20, / 23.— Conybeare's A-S. Poetry may be 
had by any F.S.A. of the Society for 6s. 

P 20, / 23.— Registrum Wiltunense, Saxon- 
ioum et Latinum, ab anno regis Alfredi 892. ad 
annum 1045. Nunc demum notis illustravenint 
J. Ingram, S. Tuner, T. D. Fosbroke. T. 
Phillipps, Bart., R. C. Hoare, Bart. Fol. pp. 
66, fypia Nicholsiaats, Londini, 1827. 

P20./29.— Analeeta. 2nd Ed. 1846. 12s. 

P 20, / 34. — Codex Diplomaticus mri Sax- 
onici, opera J. M.Kemble. 6 vols. 8vo. 1838. 
1848.— Ritual of the Church of Durham, 
with an Interlinear Northumbro- Saxon Tran«- 
lation, eirea a.d. 700. 8vo« Nichols and Son, 
London, 1840. 2 Is.— Popular Treatises on Sci- 
ence, in A-S., Angio-Normaa, aad Engl, from 
MSS. by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Bto. 1841. 
— Cod«x Exouiensis : A colleetioo of A-S. Poe- 
try, &e. with Eng. tod DOlea by B. Thorpe, 
F.8.A. 6n>. 1842. 30li : Mpplied lo any F4$.A. 
at Ss.— Tbo Uooulies of JEibic^ with English 
by B. Thorpe. Eaq. F.8.A. Paru I. to X. 
1843.1846.— The Poetfy of the Codex Ver- 
eelleMia, with English by J. M. Kemble, BI. A. 
Part I. Tk9 Upmd ^ Si. Amdrtw. 1844.— 
Andraos and Emm woa J. Grimm. Cassel, 
184<>.— Anglo^Saxoa Dialogvea of Salomon and 
Saform by J. M. KcmUe, M.A. Paru I. 
aad II. 1845-1847.— Tho Departiar SoaKa 
Addrasato the Body: aFragiaeat of a Semi* 
Saxoa Poem, d i s co it i a d aad priralely priatad 
hySirXhoana PhiUippa, Bart.,ia 1838: Re- 
pruited with aa Eagliah traaalacioa by 8. W. 
Siagrr. 6to. 1845. 2$. Al.— The Aaglo-Sazoa 
Vermoa of the Ufc of 8c. Gathlac; with a 
traaaiatioa and aocsa by C.W. Goodwin. M.A. 
Itoo. 1847, fti.— The Aagio-Saxon Version 
of the Htaasatraa of 8c Baaal. and the Saxon 
Romainaof Sc Baml'b Admonitia ad iliam api- 
rilaalfMS with a tt iB s l i ri o n and aeooaat of tho 
author, hy U. W.Nonnan,MJL 8m. 1848,4s. 

P to. 1 46^-For books oontaining a 
pleia Lkt of A-8. fir«ha, 8oa my G 
A'S. mmi Bmglkk DisliMery, pw ▼• 

Pt0,l6&.— GfiaMi'iDMCGfaa. Sid Ed. 
voLl. 1040. 

P 20. I M, Gaanaaaa. %\m(jctmhi or 
Anglo-Saion Gr. A-8. Extiacta, and a Gloa- 
aary for the use of the Aeademy at Ayr. 1823. 
pp. 16. Vj Mr. Ebaneasr Thomaon, lor 26 years 
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THE ORIGIN 

or 

THE ENGLISH, 

GERMANIC AND SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES 
AND NATIONS. 



I.— THE IMPORTANCB OP A OL08V INYR8TIOATION OP LAVOUAOB8 IN CORRO- 
BOKATINO RBYBLATIONy AND TRACING THB ORIGIN AND AFFINITT OF 
NATIONi.— ALL LANOUAGB8 RAYB A DISTANT YBRBAL RB8BMBLANCB, INDI- 
CATING A PRIMITIVB CONNRXION. — ^THBRB IB ALSO A ORBAT DITBRSITY 
IN THB FORM AND STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGES, WHICH IS MOST RATIONALLY 
ACCOUNTED FOR BY THB CONFUSION RECORDED BT M08B8. — LANQUAOBB 
ARE DIVIDED INTO CLASSES, AS THOSB SPOKEN BT THB DBBCENDANTS OF 
8HBM, HAM, AND JAPHBTH. — THB PEOPLE AND LANGUAGES OP BUROPB 
WERE OF JAPHETIC ORIGIN. — THB FIRST TRIBES THAT BNTBRBD BUROPB 
WERE CELTS,— THB NEXT WBRB THB TEUTONI OR GBRMANSy— AND THB 
THIRD THB SCLAYONIANS, — ^AB WB ARE MOBT OONGBRNBD WITH THB 
TEUTONIC, OR OBRMAJT TRIBES, THBT CLAIM A PABTIOULAm VOTIGB. 

1 • It is mind, understanding, or the power of reasoning, which is the 
distinguishing property of man. The mind is a man's self; by it we are 
allied to the highest intelligence. Can it then be unimportant for an 
intellectual being to examine the operations of the mind ? But its opera- 
tions or thoughts are so quick and fugitive, that no real apprehension of 
them can be obtained, except by their representatives, that is, by words. 
These, when spoken, quickly vanish from the mind. It is only when 
words are written, that they become tangible ; they are then the lasting 
representatives or signs of ideas. Those, therefore, who philosophically 
and effectually examine the structure and the right meaning of words, 
the instruments of thought, are most likely to have the clearest view 
of the mental powers and their operations. 

2. Words, as the instruments for expressing thoughts,* are the con- 
stituent parts of language. It is by language that the feelings, experience, 
and indeed the whole mind of individuals, can be communicated and made 
the propertyof our whole species, llie most sublime thoughts and extensive 

• Vilialdj't EiemmUs ^i^tfie. Ou U. p. M. 



2 ORIGINALLY ONE LANGUAGE. I. 3 6. 

knowledge of those who have been favoured with the highest order of 
intellect, are in their writings concentrated and perpetuated : thus the ex- 
alted endowment of reason is perfected by the gift of rational language. 

3. The minute investigation of language is not only important in 
examining the mental powers, but in bearing its testimony to the truth 
of Revelation, and in tracing the origin and affinity of nations. 

4. The physical history of man, the researches of the most eminent 
geologists, the investigations of the most able philosophers, and the close 
and patient examination of all the phenomena of nature, are so many dis- 
tinct confirmations of the Mosaic record. At present we need only refer 
to the physical or natural history of man.* Here every candid inquirer 
is led to the conclusion, that all the diversities of the human race 
originally sprang from one father and mother ; and hence we reasonably 
infer, that this primitive pair had one primitive language. We now find 
a great diversity of tongues. To account for thb diversity, philosophers 
have started different theories :t but there is no theory which so satis- 
factorily accounts for the variety of languages, and yet the similarity 
observable in their fragments, as the plain statement of facts recorded by 
Moses. ' 

5. ** The whole earth was of one language and one speech," or of one 
lip^X and of like words.§ *^ And it came to pass, as they (the families 
of the sons of Noah) journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar ; and they dwelt there.*' Because the people said, ^' Let 
us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth/' when the Lord had determined that they should be dis- 
persed, and thus ** replenish the earth," he ^ confounded their /^, lan- 
guage, or pronunciation, that they could not understand one another's 
speech.** ** Therefore is the name of it called Babel ; because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth ; and from thence did 
the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth.** (Gen. xi. 
I, a, 4, 7, 9.) 

6. On a close examination and analysis of languages, even as we find 
them at the present day, nearly forty-two centuries after the confusion, 
there are, in almost every tongue, a few fragments and whole words to 

• HgwtmrektM imio tkt Pk^memi Hi$t9rp ^f Mmmkimd, hy C J. Fricbard. M.D.. F.R.8.. &e. 

t 8ooie Frrnch n>fwiili»rg and pbyiiologtrtSt wiUi a few wrilcra on hbtory and antiqui- 
ties an Germany, apeak of the Adamir not as of one among many «ikitinct creatiooa. Von 
lUmboldt mrntiona the Americana aa a diatinct iCock. Malte br«n haa taken it tor grantnd 
that each part of the earth had iu own rare, of whoae ori|pn it waa in vain to ia(|nire. Niebnhr 
b of the mme opinion aa to the early inhabitanU of Italy.— Dr. Prichard'a Katfem Orifim ^ 
Ik^ Ceitie A^fioM, 8vo. Oiford, 1831. 

t /M. nriH nC87 r^SrrS^ ^TVM S^ptumihU Koi nv wmea H y!i x««Xoc tr : Vmif^ie 
Rrat antral tarra labii nnina. — n£87 « Up, Ulk^ m arf i n ; labiom, acrmo, ora. 

^ /M. C^mH C^21^ : Sepima§mi mm fmtni /ua wan : Vmif^e ct ■ermonnm eonm- 
dcm.— C^HIH #»/. MMV» aiiie. fAe aaaie, frum IHH one; Armh. ^Ij^^l pt mm«, fmm Si^\ 
one.— C^21 iroridi, tpttck, from "^21 « tcurJ, tmmHer, tkimg . vcrbiun, n», alM|ttid. 
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I. 9 — 11. FURTHER PROOFS. 5 

9. By the common change of / into rf, all the words in the different 
languages denoting two and ihreey are evidently cognate, or from one 
common source. The Sans, chatur; Erse keathair; Pers. chehaur; 
Rus. chetyre ; Grk, rerrapec, irnrvptQ ; Wei, pedwar ; LaL quatuor ; Oscan 
petor; Moes. fidwor; Old High Ger. fiuuar; A.-S. feower; DuL vier; 
Dan. fire ; Eng. four, by the change of chy ky y, r, ir, py and /, have 
a distant connexion.* By a slight change of lip or pronunciation, the 
other numerals appear to be cognate. 

10. The Heb, W\if sSs sixy seems to be allied to the Sans, shash ; tbe 
Chaldee ^TKhr\ tliti ihirdy to the Sans, tritaya. Other words have 
evidently a connexion: the Heb. Tl^3 bit a housCy dwelling ; Chaldee 
m3 but to iarryy dwelly often used in the Targum for 117 lun ; in Arab. 
iZj\i bat or LS-oj beit to tarry y be situated; the Erse beith ; Wei. bydb, 
bod; Teutonic be, beon to be; and the Sans, verbal root )]^ bhu, 
whence bhavami / am, are allied. — The Heb. tS^^ is ; Wei. oes he is ; 
Erse is, as is me I amy seems connected with the Sans, verbal root 3f ^ 
as, whence wc have Sans, asmi, asi, asti suniy esy est; Grk. ci/ic [cV/ii] 

11. Some Coptic words are very similar to Hebrew. 

Copcie. Ilclnvw. 

^^Ht alei to go up, JTTJf ole to go up. 

aXot alou a bojfy TV out an infanty 7nif oull a boy. 

AJt an notf ]^K ain not. 

^jtOK anok /, "^XH anki /. 

^jtOIt anon we, H^n^K anene, or pK ancn, pH enen Chi. we 

^pC^ areg terminus, VlXi aKj terra, regie. 

^plifi. ar€b a pledge, TXOHiJ orbc a pledge. 

SlEK bel to destroy, H/S ble to weary waste away. 

6p-&6pl to renew, ) 

eiarX etoul a stag, TK ail a stag. 

e^>^ thai a kill, hT\ U*l a heap. 

oVsWJJL ihlom/urrowi, chiy ielm/urrows. 

Ujpo iaro a rirer, *1)r lar a rirer. 

lOiUL iom the 9ea, Q^ Un the sea. 

KLJjJi luuh a reed, wp qcs stubble, straw, ^c. 

• See the duufe of Icttm admirably prored la the erodite and in? aliwfale work of 
Dr. Prickafd« Om ike £uUm Ohgm «/ Or Cetiie A«/«p«i,p.S7— 91,8TO.Oilbrd, 1H31» 
to wboM work tbe prrcediof table b modi iadeUed. Tbe rrgolor iotefduuife of ron- 
■oBoaUt and tbe lotrt tbot Inflomce tbe toorel ■jttem, are alio fully aad ■otkfactorlly 
treated faj Dr. Jamn Grimm in bii DemUehe GfmmmmUk^ GoCtincni, I8»« 8to. VuL 1. 1>. 
Ml»M4,^a{ and in Prolemor ScbmittbcBner't Taluable latrodoctioii to bit abort Geiman 
Dicttaiity. KoonewbobatomitledtoesamiDewbattbewlpanirdaBdlaborfooBaatbors 
baev wiftteB, oogbt to refect, and mocb lew ridicole, tbe ■jvtnnatic and rrgnlar cbange of 
roireb aad eoBMoaBts. 



&epl bcri new, , 

'^ ^ >n3 bra to create. 



t Seemoffveaamplct in Dr. Mcbaid's CMc A€/«M«,p. 193— IM. 



6 DIVERSITY OF LANGUAGES. 1. 12— IG. 

12. The table of numerals, with the preceding short collection of 
examples, may be sufficient to show that there are many words which are 
of cognate origin, even in languages oflen deemed the most dissimilar. 
It is not contended with the ancient fathers that the Hebrew is the 
primitive tongue, or with the modem philosophers that it is the Sanscrit ; 
for it appears, on the evidence of Moses,^ and from the conclusion of 
eminent philologists, that the original language of our first parents no 
longer exists. The similarity of the words previously cited, proves that 
these languages originally proceeded from one common source, and they 
thus verify that part of the Mosaic history which declares, that ** the whole 
earth was of one language.^ 

id. It is now necessary to advert to the vast diversity of languages, 
which is satisfactorily accounted for by the confusion of lip or pro- 
nunciation. Those who pronounced their words in the same manner, 
separating from those they could not understand, would naturally unite 
together, and form distinct tribes. In addition to the passages previously 
cited relative ' to the dispersion, Moses adds: **By these (the sons of 
Japheth) were the isles of the Gentiles (Europe) divided in tlieir lands, 
every one after his tongue^ after their families, in their nations. — lliese 
are Uie sons of Ham^ after their families, qfler their tongues^ in their 
countries, and in their nations. These are the sons of Shem^ after their 
families, after tlieir tongues^ in their lands, after their nations.^ (Gen. x. 
5, 20, 31.) 

14. Do they, who reject these and the preceding passages of the Sacred 
History, on account of their reference to a supernatural agency, suggest 
that various languages existed from the beginning, and that the fistculty of 
expresring ideas by a different language was given to distinct creations 
of men in each particular region of the earth ? This would imply, '* that 
the world contained froni the beginning, not three or four, as some ^Titers 
are willbg to believe, but some hundreds, and perhaps thousands of 
different human races.**t These numerous creations must refer to 
a supernatural agency as many times more miraculous than the event 
recorded by Moses, as the miracle, according to their theory, was 
numerically repeated. 

15. Whatever diversity of opinion there may have been, as to the 
origin of the great variety of tongues, the most eminent philologists have 
generally divided languages into classes, distinguished by remarkable 
differences in their grammatical structure and vocabularies. 

16. One of these classes of languages is the Shemitie^ or Semetic^ so 
caUed from the supposition that the race of Sbem alone spoke the 
language so denominated. Objections may be made to tlie term, as tlie 

• Gea.zLl,e,7»9saiidGcB.x.S,S0,SI. 8M|e,Bo(e*. 

t The langiiaics of the African uUioiis, aceonUaf to Sedan, who hat made the mott 
ntauifm mad orlgtaia WMa wh ce lato Ihb MUectt aBoaatto 100 or 150. In Aacfka, 
thmM«MiatobelMOkUoiM,*'DoCabanMiitedivcnL" «achwattheo|ilafcmorLopei, 
n ilMinnsry of fTfat knmrlfdge in the lanfoagei helh of Soath mad Korth America. See 
SetiMtn'^LfiUnin 9 m Zmek'a Mtmtklieke Cwrttrnfrndms^ 1810, p. tS8 ; Hcrvai't ChMfo 
dtaelAngm^^Wl aDdI>r.Pridisid*tGrMcJVMtNf,p.ll. 



I. 17—19. JAPHETIC LANGUAGES. 7 

Phoenicians or Canaanites, who took their origin from Ham, spoke 
a Shemitic dialect ; but as Shemitic is in general use and well under- 
stood, it is best to retain it. The race of Shem, who were much devoted 
to a pastoral life, spread over the finest part of Middle and Upper Asia, 
over Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. The following languages, 
distinguished by being written from right to left, and forming their gram- 
matical connections by prefixes and postfixes, are of the Shemitic race : — 

Shemitic Languages. 

Arabic. 
Aramaean, &c. 

17. Tlie descendants of Ham were seafaring men, who founded the 
republics of Tyre, Sidou, Carthage, &c. Little appears to be known of 
the languages used by the race of Ham. Some name the following .— 

77^ Dialect of Ancient Egypt. 

The numerous African dialects spoken by the Kabyfet 
of Mauritania, the Tuarik of the Great Desert, the 
Felatahs of Nigritia, the Fauiah$ of the Senegal, &c. 

18. Another class of idioms is ihe Japhetic^ by some called Caucasian, 
from the supposition that the primitive seat of this race was near Blount 
Caucasus ; by others denominated Indo-Germanic, indicating tliat all the 
Germanic tongues had an Indian origin. The compound Indo-Germanic, 
by not including the Celtic or Welsh, an important branch of these 
idioms, has been considered defective. A word of more extended 
signification has been adopted, oamely Indo>pu^pgap» to denote all 
those European languages which are clearly cognate with tbe Sanscrit, or 
ancient language of India. Other Etymologists have proposed Arian or 
Persian, as it designates their origin amongst the Arians, Irenians, or 
Persians.t As some Asiatic as well as European dialecU ought to be 
included in the name, it rilay be better to retain the old term Japhetic, 
comprising all the supposed descendants of Japheth, who diverged from 
Sbinar throughout Asia and Europe ; from the banks of the Ganges to 
the Atlantic ocean, and from the ahores of Iceland to the Mediterranean 
Sea. They seem to have passed to Ibe north of tbe great range of die 
Taurus, as far as the Eastom ocean, and probably went over Dehring*s 
slimits from Kamschatka to America.| 

19. A tabular arrangement will beat show tbe extent of tbe languages 
of tlie Japhetic race. 

• Dr. MckBRHi Eaeierm Or^ ^ lAr CMe AMmm, p. If. 

t Karaw DwrtMbft Wflrtwrbodi Air J^wufcyir, ^ynmmik mmi OHk^gwrnrnkie xom FrM- 
ricii WrfcaitthfT, %f^ D^frtsilt, l»>4,p. ll 
t Dr. Hale't Jmigm ^ Ckriml^^ VoL L p. 381. 

ArfafalMT coiicniitjbMldtonbliaall the AoMrkaa kafvafn, ftws IIm aortlito 
Ike Msthmi rstivmitj oT tbe contliicirt. They HNiy \m i«<da«d to • frv grrttt dUHilo^. 
•rvcral of wUck rstcsd m radii Irooi a tme m aa crativ la tbe aortb w miiia pwt wim 
BriM«1iitfBlts.-Dr.nricbafd'sJaMtffniC)»V««l^'A#€V^ 
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JAPHETIC LANGUAGES CONNECTED WITH SANSCRIT. 



20. Litlle need be said here of the Asiatic nations proceeding from 
Japhet : a casual remark, however, may be admitted upon the language 
of the Hindoos. The Sanscrit* is that ancient tongue which once 
prevailed throughout all Hindoostan, from the Gulf of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea, and from the southern extremity of the country to the 
Himalaya Mountains on the north. The Sanscrit is the most com- 
positive, flexible, and complete language yet known. It admits of being 
perfectly analysed, by merely reducing its compound words to simple 
elements which exist in the language itself. It contains the roots of the 
various £uropeau dialects, of the Latin, Greek, Celtic, German, and 
Sclavonic. All its words are composed of its own elements, and it contains 
no exotic terms, which proves it to be very near its primitive state.f 
The Sanscrit is, therefore, placed at the commencement of the languages 
here called Japhetic. That all these are closely connected with Uie 
Sanscrit, will clearly appear from a few examples. 

EXAMPLES. 



Uaaeni. 


Graek. 


LaOn. 


Fenian. 


Gennmn. 


Anglo-Suc. 


Daleh. 


Duish. 


Eaglitb. 


^M<np.r 


im-^p 


super 


.mJx. aboor 


iaber 


oftr 


ofer 


over 


OTcr 


>SH^ j»nn 


yatry 


genu 


^V zano 


knic 


cneow 


knia 


kn« 


knee 


'm DtwaiD 


rwr 


novum 


J nf-«r 


nra 


niwe 


njeow 


nj 


new 


^\H nam. 


•rs^oi 


nomen 


^t... 


name 


nama 


naam 


natn 


name 


TTno 


n 


non 


*;n«h 


nein 


na 


neen 


Dej 


BO 


if^pitr 


wmrnp 


pater 


j^^ pldr 


rater 


fzder 


fader 


fader 


fatlier 


;^»«.h. 


fU0t 


nni 


^^^L^^moMb 


nans 


mill 


mail 


muos 


muu»e 


I^w 


(wryt 


Jugnm 


^yogh 


joch 


gcic 


jak 




yoke: 



Sant. ^I*IC^ krimilam ; Grk. KUfitiXac ; Lai. camelum ; Heb. ^03 
gi'mcl; Ger. kamel; Etig. camel. — Suit*. ^^•I yavftnah, fonrng: 
Lai. javenis; Per9. J^ juwan; Ger. jong; Heb. pj^l janq a%uck* 
Ung^ a iwig, wcker ; A.-S. geong young ; Plai. jank ; Ihti. jong ; 
Swed. Dam. ung; ir^/. jeuaogc. — SamM. >Sl I ^ jani a woman ; Celiic 



• SanMrit, In deriration and soukL, U very similar to wwymptrt JmmeJ itgHktr^ mmktd. 
HcBce It Is oted for m ttkmle, so completely pomessinff all iisp&Hs, as In Hs wmn, /wrtf«, 
or dttt rn p rn U i m^ to be/«MActf or /«i/eetf.— Professor llamakcr's IVsrlriwyfa, p. 6. 

t Lieot Col Vaoa Keancdy's IU$emrtkt9,p. IM. 

I Scemaoy more examples lalievtCoL VMM KcBBcdy'silmMrvAst, p. t78. 



10 THE CELTS AND TEUTONI — ORIGIN OF. I. 21 — 24- 

gean ; Rus. jena ; Grk. ywrj ; 7V/r*. J; ztinne. — Sans. ^ IrJ matre ; 
Pers. J jU madr ; Rus. mater ; Celtic^ Erse mathair ; Grk. iinrtip ; 
Lat. mater; Ger. mutter; Dni. raoeder; A.-S. modor; Dan. Swed. 
modcr. — Sans. ^fFJ bhrfitre ; Rus. bratr; Celtic^ Wei. brawd; Erse 
brathair; Irish brutha; Grk. H^nrrip; Lat. frater; Fr. fretre, frdre; 
Pers.jj\j bradr; Tar, bruder; Ger. bruder; Moes. brothar; A.-S. 
broker; Dut. breeder; Dan. Staed. hroder ; Icel. brodur; ^rm. breur; 
Eng. brother.* 

21. The preceding remarks are by no means intended to serve as a 
complete classification of languages ; they only afford a rery superficial 
view, for the monosyllabic, or the Chinese, Indo-Chinese, &c. are entirely 
omitted. What is advanced relative to the inhabitants and languages of 
£urope must be more precise. 

22. Europe appears to have been gradually occupied by successive 
streams of population from tho cast. Those now located most to the 
west, the Celts, were amongst the tribes who first left Asia, and were 
impelled westward by succeeding emigrations, and thus spread over 
a considerable part of lilurope. The Celts, or Celts, were a people of 
Gaul, who, at a very early period, crossed the straits of Dover, and 
entered the British isles. The ancient Britons were therefore Celts, 
who were subsequently conquered by the Romans* and then by the 
Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. Britain must have been 
inhabited even before the Trojan war, more than 1200 years before the 
Christian era, as tin was then brought from Britain by the PhGenician8.t 
It has been clearly proved that tlie Celtic dialects are of cognate origin 
with the Sanscrit, though differing fto much in structure as to be distinct 
from the Teutonic or German.^ 

23. The Teutonic, German, or Gothic tribes, were tlie second source of 
European population. Tlie Scandinavians proceeded from these Ger- 
manic trib^. Like their predecensors, the Celts, these Teutonic tribes 
came out of Asia into Europe over the Kimmerian Bospborus, between 
the Black sea and the S4*a of A soph, but at a later period, perhaps 
about B. c. 680. In the time of Herodotus, about B. c. 450, the 
Teutonic tribes were on the Danube, and extended towards the south. 
Fifly years before the Christian era, in Ca»ar*8 time, they were called 
Teuton! or Germans, and had tr^tablislied themselves so far to the 
westward as to have obliged the Celts to withdraw from the eastern 
banks of the Rhine. In later ages they became known by the name of 
Goths. 

24. The third and most recent stream of population which flowed 
into Europe, conveyed thither the Sclavonian or Sarmatian nations: 



• SfenomenmsinttaiKntoDr. IVirluird*trflrkMitftiM.«p. 
t See thr account of ll«rodotiu tm tbe PhcraidaB cou u Bcrcr. 
t Vt. fVichard't Em^itrm wngm ^Ot CeMk A' 



II. I. GERMANIC AND SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES. 11 

they are mentioned by Herodotus as being on the borders of Europe 
in his time; they therefore probably entered Europe soon after 450. 
These coming last, occupied the most eastern parts, as Russia, Poland, 
Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and their vicinity. From these 
Sclavonic tribes a third genus of European languages arose, as the 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dalmatian, &c. 
25. As the tribes of Celtic origin, the first source of European 
population, are clearly distinguished from the Teutonic or German, 
and as the Sclavonic or Sarmatian tribes, the third wave of population, 
have never extended so far west as England, nor made any settlement 
among us, no further notice will be taken of them or of their languages. 
We are most concerned with the Teutonic, German, or Gothic, the 
second stream of European population, and the language spoken by 
these tribes. The language, brought into Europe by the great Gothic 
family, is chiefly known to us in its two important branches, the 
Germanic and Scandinavian. The Scandinavian branch includes the 
Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, &c. The Teutonic or Ger- 
manic branch is subdivided into Low-German and High-German. The 
Low-German comprises not only the older languages, such as the Anglo- 
Saxon, Friesic, and the Old-Saxon, but their immediate descendants, the 
modem English, with all its provincial dialects, the Dutch or Nether- 
landish, Flemish, and the present Low or Piatt German dialects, spoken 
in the north or low and flat parts of Germany. The High-German 
includes an account of the Moeso-Gothic, Alemannic, and Francic, with 
the present High-German, and its modem dialects. 



II.-OERMANIC AND SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES. 

1. The Germanic or Teatonic languages, the Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, 
Old-Saxon, Moeso-Gothic, Alemanuic, and Francic, are easily dittiiH 
gnisbed firom the Scandinavian tongues, Ibe Icelandic, Danish, Nonregiao, 
and Swedish. The Germanic languages have no passire voice, and have 
only one definite article, which is always placed before the noon or 
adjective: bat the Scandinavians have now, and have bad firom Ibe 
earliest times, a passive form of the verb, and two definite articles— one 
placed before nouns, and the other aflixed to them. 



12 CHARACTER OF THE GERMANIC TRIBES. 11. 2,8. 

T7ie Germansy Teuloniy* Teutschen^ Deutschenj speaking the German, 
Teutonic or Tlieotisc language, 

2. Each of the Teutonic tribes slvirting the northern or north-eastern 
boundary of the Roman Empire^ had its own distinctive denomination. 
Their peculiar names were unknown or disregarded by the Romans ; 
hence these hostile bands of the Teutonic from their martial appearance, 
were classed together, and by the Gauls and Romans called Germani, or 
u'ar'men.f We do not find in any remnant of their language, that the 
Germans ever applied this term to themselves.^ When united as one 
people, under Charlemagne, the Germans styled themselves Teutschen or 
Deutschen, from the Teutoni§ mentioned by Cssar and Livy.|| These 
Teuton! were so powerful and influential, that (b. c. 102) they, united with 
the Cirobri, entered Italy, which was only preserved by the bravery and 
talent of Marius. While at the present day the Germans most frequently 
apply to themselves the name of Deutschen, they are generally calldl 
i^ '^ Germans by Foreigners. 

^ -^ -.a^ JHTherever the Germanic o r Gothic tri bes appeared, liberty pre- 

^- \ vniloHj^ |,hfiy ^hftgg}ijj jhey acted for themselves . iThey would noFKindly 

^ -^ follow any lea der or any system ;They were f ree. Hence Tbeodoric 

^ J^ encouraged <tjothlc literature, and induced Cassiodorus to write a history 

^^ ^; of the Goths from their only records, their ancient songs. Another 

^^ v^ Teutonic or Theotisc monarch, Charlemagne, gave encouragement to 

genius. He saw and felt, that the only eflectual mode of giving a full 
establishment to bis authority over those whom he had conquered, was 
by enlightening their understandings, and influencing ihcm by the solemn 
sanctions of religion. These be wisely attempted to convey in the 
vernacular idiom, convinced that bis subjects loved even the language of 



\ 
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f Germao, «£. GcnnMien-— an appelUtioo naecl bv the Gaols and RoaaiM to dMiffnate tlie 

habitants of GermaoT. The word Oermmm is GaUk« for the Gauls caUed the soldiers who 

receifcd a stipend, Gafsatcn [FiuU Marios, 6, 7]. If the IVroch gais be the Jlecs. gala. 



Frame, fer a i^pesr, then Gennan woold be a s pemr — , m ijpesr4esfvr« — Sekwuifkeimer^9 
Deutsehes Wteterboch sob roce, p. 102. Others say that Germaa is the same as Wcr- 
mann, from which the Romans dnrif ed their Germanos, and the Gaols their Gocrra. Warr, 
were» is derived from the OU Oer. ooer/l. noertis, wer, war, waer, bar, liaro a wmm^ Irasc 
iwia,t0isrrMr; vir beHator.— itadl^e Die SpradMn dcr Gemiaaen, p. 4, 8^ 

I Celebrant carminihos antiqois Tnistooem deom tcrri editom, et ftltom If annam, 
oriffinem gentis oonditoresqoa. Deo ortos, llanos, Gambrivios tiaeros, Vandalios, afllrw 
mant ; eaqoe vera eC antiqoa nomina. Ceteram Gtrmmmm p tm i mhi m recent W mmper mdS» 
imm ; qoooiam qni primi Rhennm transgrtssj Gallos eapoleriat« ac none Toafri, none 
Germani vocati sont.— Taeif. it Mmr. Oer. i.— Casar, after cnamcratinf the names of 
seteral nations, adds, *qai nno ncNnine Gennani aopellantor. Cmetr. iett. GmL iL 4^-* 
nqpeaM Tuy Si V^fpmvm tmrm r^r Pupsanr liaXsTse; mr Gnesiol ai« the Gcrmaat in tho 
'»7. 



I TheTeotteiorCMar,Uvy,and Virgil; Taisloorracitas,orTnisea,which,as&yMr. 
iketmer and ifsne obsenre» is a mntilation of Tiaseo or Tlaslo, signi^finf lAr gfmij tke 
pmeerfid. Dentsdb, Oltf Oir.DiollM,Diotise,or Theotlsetignify lr#M^giiVle«|M^ 
dUAfeaple. The natkmal name TheodftKi,Theolisci, or Thendisci, was not nsed till the 
timeoftheCarlovinginndjnastj. Then all the aamUer nations were nniled into one grcal 
empire. This word* ainee that time, haa assnmed verj difinent IbraM acoording to tha 
provincwwhereitwnanied,asDatsch,Dietid^Ten<KlMDeatsch.— .frfeasfrlfaafr'ekr 
DeotschcaWMcffboch,p.a91. ifsne's geachichta das Uddcnthamia, ? oL IL p e-a. 

I CMarl,33»40: 7, 77^Uv. EpIt. iS. 
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freedom. He used his iDfluence to preserve the soogs of his Dative land, 
and to improve its language and fix its grammar. Thus stability was 
first given to the German tongue, from which period it has gradually 
advanced, till it has become one of the most cultivated and important 
languages in Europe. To trace ils progress, itwill be necessary to enter 
into detail, and to examine the German language in its two great divisions, 
the Low and High German. 

Divisions into Low and High German. 

4. The Germanic or Teutonic tribes may, according to the nature of 
their language, be separated into two divisions. The Low-German pre- 
vailed in the low or flat provinces of ancient Germany, lying to the north 
and west, and is used in modern Flanders, the Dutch provinces, West- 
phalia, Oldenburg, Hanover, Brunswick, Holstein, Sleswick, Mecklen- 
burg, Prussia, Courland, and part of Livonia, where the Low-German, or 
Nieder or Platt-Dcutsch is spoken. This dialect is more soil and flowing 
than the High-German. It changes the High-German sch xnios; the 
harsh sz or z into /, and always delights in simple vowels. 

5. The second division comprised the Upper or High German, Alemannic 
or Suabian, which prevailed in the mountainous or southern parts of Ger- 
many, that is, in the north of Switzerland, in Alsace, Suabia, or Baden, 
Wurtemburg, Bavaria, the Austrian States, Silesia, Upper Saxony, and 
Hesse. The High-German dialect is distinguished by its predilection for 
long vowels and diphthongs and rough, hard, and aspirated consonants, 
especially by the harsh pronunciation of «cA, «/, sz^ and z. 

6. The Francic seems to occupy an intermediate state between the^ y'^ 
High and Low German ; but as it appears most inclined to the High- 
German, it is placed in the second division. The earlier Francs inhabited 
the banks of the Rhine, from Mayence to Cloves, the present Rhine 
Provinces of Prussia, Wurzburg, Bamburg, and Franconia, now part of 
Bavaria, and they continually increased their territory till the immense 
empire of Charlemagne was founded. 

Low^German. 

7. The Low-German comprises — 

1st Anglo-SaxoD, written by king Alfred, iElfric, CsDdmon, &c. sec. 
III. 0, note. 

2nd. Friesic, the written remabs of which are found in the Asega-bucb, 
kc 

Srd. The Old-Saxon or Platt-Deutsch, which has employed the pens of 
many authors. Tatian*s Harmony of the Gospels is translated into a sort 
of Old-SaxuQ.— The Hcliand is in Old-Saxon.— Reineke Vos, &c. 

High-German. 

8. To the High-German belong — 

Ist The MoDio-Gothic, written by Ulpbilas. 
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2nd. The Alemannic or Suabian, written by Kero, Rhabanus Maurus, 
Otfrid, Notker, Chunrad von Kirchberg, Gotfrit von Nifen. 

3rd. The Francic, or transition between High and Low, but approach- 
ing more to the High-German, the chief writings in which are a transla- 
tion of Isidore, Do nativitale Domini, and of Willeram's Canticum Can- 
ticorum. 

9. The nature and peculiarity of these six dialects may be best shown 
by a short historical detail of each tribe, as an alteration in a language 
was generally produced by some influential political change. It seems 
impossible to say which of the Germanic tongues was first used in 
Europe, but probably that language which was spoken by the people 
located most to the west. If this be sufficient for priority, the Anglo- 
Saxon will claim the first notice. 



III.— THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

1. The Anglo-Saxons derived their being and name from the Angles, 
a tribe of the Saxon confederacy, occupying Anglen in the south-east part 
of the Duchy of Sleswick in the south of Denmark* These Saxons, like 
all the Teutoni or Germans, were of orieotal origin. They were as far 
westward as the Elbe in the days of Ptolemy, a.d. 90; and therefore in 
all probability they were amongst the first Grermanic or Teutonic tribes 
that visited Europe. Their situation, between the Elbe and the Eyder 
in the south of Denmark, seems to indicate that they moved among the 
foremost columns of the vast Teutonic emigration* The Saxons, when 
first settled on the Elbe, were an iDConsideraUe people, but in sucooeding 
ages they increased in power and renown. About a.i>. 240, the Saxons 
united with the Francs (the free people) to oppose the progress of the 
Romans towards the north. By this league and other means the Saxon 
influence was increased, till they possessed the rast extent of coontnr 
embraced by die Elbe, the Sala, and the Rhine, in addition to tbev 
ancient territory firom die Elbe to the Eyder. In this tract of couotiy 
were several confederate nations, leagued together for mutual defaiee. 
Although the Saxon name became, on the eontinent, the appeDatioQ of 
this confederacy of nations, yet at first it only denoted a nngle state. 

2. It may be satisfactory to have a brief and dear account of the 
Germanic tribes, the Jutes^ Saxons^ and Angles, who succetsiTely obtained 
settlements in Britain* 
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3. The Jutes gained the first possessions. Hengist and Horsa, two 
brothers from Jutland or the Cimbric Chersonesus in Denmark, arrived in 
three ceols or small ships at Ebbs-fleet on the Isle of Thanet in a.d. 449. 
These Jutes, for assisting the Britons against the Pict? and Scots, had the 
Isle of Thanet assigned to them. They subsequently obtained possession 
of Kent, the Isle of Wight, and part of Hampshire. 

4. The Saxons had a very extended territory. After many of them 
had migrated to Britain, the parent stock on tlie continent had the name 
of Old-Saxons.^ The first Saxon kingdomt was established by Ella 
in A.D. 491, under the name of South-Saxons, or South-Sax, now Sussex. 
In 494, another powerful colony arrived under Cerdic, and being placed 
west of the other kingdoms, they were, on their full establishment in 519, 
called West-Saxons [West-Seaxe], in its fullest extent embracing tlie 
north part of Hampshire, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somereet, Devon, and 
part of Cornwall. — ^A third Saxon kingdom, in a.d. 5*27, was planted in 
Essex, Middlesex, and the south part of Hertfordshire, under the name 
of East-Saxons, East-Sax, or Essex. 

• HUt. of Anirlo-Saxont, by F. Pal^rare, Em]. small 8ro. lail, p. 33 ; The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Uie English Commonwealth, by the same, 4to. 1832, p. 40. 

t The Saxon Ckromide gives iAefollowimg aecoknt : ^ An. ccccxlix. Her Martianus and 
ValentinianiM onfeugon rice, and ricsodon tii. winter. On heora dagum Hengest and 
Horsa, from Wyrtge«»me gelalSode Brytta cyninge to fultume. gesobton Brytene on ^am 
stdSe, ^ is genpraned Ypwines-fleoi, erest Bryttum to fultume, ac hy eft on by fubton. 
8e dng bet hi feohtan agien Pibtas, and hi swa dydan, and sige hvfdon swa hwar swa hi 
comoo. Hi ^a sende to Angle, and beton beom seodan marc fultum, and beom sefoean 
Brytwalana nabtnesse, and bes landes cysta. Hi ^a sendon beom mare fultam, ^a comon 
^ menn of ^rim maeglSum Germanie, of Eald Seaxum, of Anglum, of lotnm. 

*KH lotam comon Cantware and Wibtware [pmi is seo nueiS ^ nu eardaS on Wibt,) and 
^Ktcynn on West-Sexam, )»e man no gyt bet lutna-cynn. Of Eald-Seaxum comon £a^t- 
Seaxan, and SnS-Seaxan, and West-^axan. Of Angle comon, se k siSSan stod westig 
bttvrix lotom andSeaxum, East-Angle, and Middel-Angle, and Mearce and ealie NorSym- 
bra. Heora here-togan wcron twegen gebroSra. Hengest and Horsa, ^tei wsron WibtgiJses 
snna, Wibtgits ww Witting, Witta Werting, Wecta Wodniuf, tram ^am Wodne awoc eall 
ore cyne^nn and SuSan-bymbra eac" — Jnfram's Chr, pp. 13—15. 

Btde muUcrt mearijf the mme siaiememt. ** Ad%eoeraut autem de tribas Germanic popuUs 
fortioribos, id est, Saxonibos, Anclis, Jutin. De Jutarum oricine sunt Cantuarii et Victuarii, 
hoc est, ea gens qn» Vectam tenet Insnlam. et ea qu» UM|ue hodie in pmvinciA Occidrnta- 
Unm SaxoQom Jutamm natio nominatur, p(M.ita ruotra i|»am in^ulam Vectam. De Saxon- 
ibos. Id est, eA rrgiooe qnm nunc antiquomm Saxounm ccignnminatur, venere Orientales 
Saxoocs, MeridianI Saxoocs, Ocddoi Saxones. Porru de Anclis, hoc est, de illA patriA qa» 
Angulos diritur et ab eo tempoiv UMioe bodie manere deM*rtu» inter prorindas Jutarum et 
Saxcmom perfalbetnr, Orientales Angli, Mediterranei Anrli. Mrrri,ti»ta Nordanbymbrorom 
progenies, id est, illamm gentiom qu» ad Btiream llumbri lluminis inhabitant cMeriqoe 
Anglonim pmiuli sunt orti. Duoe* fuisse perbibentur eomm primi duo fratrrs Hengist et 
Horsa; equioos Horva pottea occlsos in Mlo a Brittonibus, bactenus in Orientalibos 




lUlbt ^ Eabrnd ooeardaS. Of 8eaxom >a*t U of H« Unde ^ mon bateS Eald-Seaxaa, 
cosMB EasC*8eaxan,aiid 8oS.8eaxan,aod Wfl*«|.Seaxan. Andof Eoglecnman Eaat-Kngle 
and Middel-Engle, and Myrce, and eall NfirSbembra cynn. is ^tri land ^ Angnlus Is 
■etnnrd bctwyb Geatom and 8eaxam. Is sird of ^mrr tide pe hi >auoo gewitoo oS to dvge 
^9i bit wesle wmilge. Wvron ^ arrst beora latteowas and beiviogan twegen gebroftra, 
Hengest and Horsa. Hi wvron WibtcyUes suna, ^tf Fmder w»% (Witta baten, ^«s f«der 
was Wibta baten, ^as] fvder wa*s W«Mlm m-mn«*«l, of ^vs strynde monigra mvg^a cyaing 
cysB frvmaa Icdde."— &n^A'« Bt^eJwL imm.l 7t2, p. 4H3. 
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5. The Angles (Engle), from Sleswick in the south of Denmark, about 
A.D. 527, settled themselves in East Anglia, containing Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, and part of Bedfordshire. — Ida, in a.d. 547, began to establish 
himself in Bemicia, comprehending Northumberland, and the south of 
Scotland between the Tweed and the Firth of Forth. — About a.d. 559, 
Ella conquered Deira [DeoramoegS] lying between the Humber and the 
Tweed, including the present counties of York, Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. — Mercia was formed into an 
independent state by Crida, about a.d. 586, and comprehended the counties 
of Chester, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, Northampton, Rut- 
land, Huntingdon, the north of Beds, and Hertford, Warwick, Bucks, 
Oxon, Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, Stafford, and Salop. Thus, one 
Jute, three Saxon, and four Angle, altogether eight kingdoms, were 
established in Britain, by the year 580.* 

6. The Angles emigrated so numerously as to leave Anglen, their 
original district, destitute of inhabitants. Though the Friesians are not 
named as uniting in the first conquest of Britain, it is clear, from their 
locality, that many of them accompanied the other Teutonic tribe8.t 
Those now settled in Britain were denominated Anglo-Saxons to show 
their origin ; Anglo-Saxon denoting that the people so called were 
the Angles, a nation coming from the Saxon confederacy. In sub- 
sequent times, when the Angles had been alienated from the Saxon 
confederacy by settling in Britain, they denominated that part of this 
kingdom which they inhabited Engla-land, the land of (be Angles, 
Angle's land, which was afterwards contracted into England. 

7. From the entrance of the Saxons into Britain in a.d. 449, they 
opposed the Britons, till, on the full establishment of the Saxon pcywer in 
A.D. 580, the Britons were driven into Wales. As soon as the Britons 
cea^d to oppose their invaders the Saxon kingdoms began to contend 
with each other. Tlie West-Saxons, with rarying success, gradually 
increased in influence and territory from Cerdic their first leader in 
a.d. 404, till 8*27, when Egbert, king of Wessex, defeated or made 
tributary all the other Saxon kingdoms. Egbert, his son Etbelwulph, 
and his grandsons Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and Alfied the Great, 
had to contend with new and fierce opponents in the Northmen or Danes. 
The most energetic and renowned of the West-Saxon kings was Alfred 
the Great He drove the Northmen from bis kingdom, and found leisure 



•Mr. Turner, in hb Ilist.of A..S.,b. Hi. di. 5, voL I p. SOe.olMcrvea t « TUttteltttrBH. 
tain luu bero improperiy deDoninsted the Saxon hntaidqr* mirBsllthr Mngiin— nui 
settled, Uiey formed an octmrchy. EUn, sapportii« hb lavMioa ia 8aMn, ttke HeMkc in 
Kent, made a Sason dnarckj before tbe year 500. WbeaCcrdlccffcM tbe •tateeCWc«f 



Ia5l9, atriarcbjappearrd;EastAnflianiadeitatetrarckj;EMtsaMBlaffcbf. Tkeane- 
ce« of Ida, after 547, hmxiDg eiUblUbed a •o w re Unt j of Anfita In Bendda, tbe Mand 
bebeU an bexarcbj. Hlien tbe nortbem Ella peneteatcd,ia MI,tontbimid of tbe Tfca^bii 
klncdoBofDeiraprodooedanbeptarcbjr. lnM,tbeAi«WabrMirMaelWMiIMralntntbo 
rpgioM Motb of tbe Hombcr, tbe sUte of Merda cowp te te d mm Ai^lo^iasoa octardqr.** 
f Bee FHetiant,ir. f 50-56. 
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not only to encourage literature in others, but, with great success, to 
devote himself to literary pursuits, as much as the proper discharge of tlie 
public affairs of his kingdom would allow. He translated into Anglo- 
Saxon, Boethius, Orosius, and Bede, and thus gave a pre-eminence to the 
West-Saxon language, as well as to the West-Saxon kingdom. The 
West-Saxons retained the government of this island till 1016, when 
Canute, a Dane, became king of England. Canute and his two sons, 
Harold and Hardicanute, reigned twenty-six years. The Saxon line 
was restored in 1042, and continued till 1066, when Harold the Second 
was slain by William duke of Normandy, commonly called William the 
Conqueror. Thus the Anglo-Saxon dynasty terminated, after it had 
existed in England about six hundred years. The Saxon power ceased 
when William the Conqueror ascended the throne, but not the language ; 
for Anglo-Saxon, after rejecting or changing many of its inflections, 
continued to be spoken by the old inhabitants till the time of Henry the 
Third, a.d. 1258. What was written after this period has generally so 
great a resemblance to our present language, that it may evidently be 
called English. 

8. From the preceding short detail, it appears that the Jutes had small 
possessions in Kent and the Isle of Wight: the Angles occupied the east 
and north of England, with the south of Scotland : and the Saxons had 
extensive possessions in tlie western and southern parts. The descendants 
of these Saxons were very numerous : their power and influence became 
most extensive under the dominion of West-Saxon kings, especially under 
Egbert and Alfred. It was the powerful mind of Alfred that drew into 
England the talent and literature of Europe, and induced him to benefit 
his country by writing so much in his native tongue, the Anglo-Saxon ; 
thus giving the West-Saxon dialect so great a predominance as to con- 
stitute it the cultivated language of the Anglo-Saxons. This pure Anglo- 
Saxon may be found in the works of Alfred, jElfric, the Anglo-Saxon 
Laws, Canlmon, &c. 

9. Ethelbert, king of Kent, being converted to the Christian faith by 
the preaching of Augustin, in a.d. 597, was distinguished as the author of 
the first written Saxon laws which have descended to us, or arc known to 
bave been established. Some think that the laws of Ethelbert are the 
first Anglo-Saxon composition:* others give priority to Beowulf, the 
Traveller's Song, &c Beowulf is said to have been nearly conteniporar}- 
with IIengist;t but the poem contained in the Cotton MS., British Museum, 
Vitellius, A. xv. is not so old. There occur in it Christian allusions 
which fix this text at least at a period subsequent to a.d. 597. Some 
eminent scholars attribute this MS. to the early part of the lOtb century. J 
From this fine poem may be selected some early specimens of pure Anglo- 

• TBnier'B//M.«ril«ff*-S«TCiu,b.liLc6,voLt|i.332. 

t 8c« the vriy nest edition oflTfMviiK by Mr. Kcmblr, Prtf, p. u. Lomdpa, 1833. 

X Conybcnie's ilhuirmiimu ^AmfUSmgmi P^ein^ P- 92; Toner's HUi. ^iliiW«4teMii«, 
b.ix.c4,f«LiiL^»l. 
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Saxon. The Traveller's Song, in its original composilioii, is referred by 
Mr. Convbeare* to about a.d. 460. It was first printed by him with 
a literal Latin version, and a free poetical translation in English. An 
improved Saxon text is given in Mr. Kemble's Beowulf, p. 223 — 233. 
For an example of an early specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry, compared 
wiih one of a subsequent date, see Frtesic, § 58. As the works of 
Alfred, JGlfric, Caedmon, the poems of Beowulf, and many of the 
books specified in the note below,t afibrd ample specimens of pure 

• Illustrations of A.-S. Poetiy, p. 9—29; Exeter MS. p. 84. 

t A chroHoloyicallUtoftheehie/work$ftrhttediHAmglO'SaxoH,withanoiiceqfGramm4tr$ 
Diethuariet intended for junior itudaUt. — [1567.] iELFRic. 1. A Tcstimonie of antioyitie 
sbot\ing the aoncient fayth in the Church of England touching the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blonde of the Lord here publickely preached, and also receiued in the Saxon*8 tyme, 
above 600 yeares agoe, 1 6mo. Imprinted at London by John Daye, dwelling oTer Aldersgate 
licncath S. Martyns, 1567. Tkit little book contains ^ A Sermon of the Paschall Lambe to be 
spoken unto the 'people at Easter.'* Anglo-Saxon on the left-hand page, and an English tramS' 
lation on the right. It is paged only on the right to 75. Then foUow 13 leaves, withemi being 
jtaged^ containing the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the X Commandments in Saxon, with am 
interlinear English translation. The whole book, therefore, consists qfBS leaves, or 176 pages. 
It was pMished again in small Ato. with Listens ^Treatise concerning the Old and New 
Testament,*' in 16*23 : the Easter Homily was printed again in the ^nd vol. of Fox's ^ Acts and 
Monuments," and in the notes to Whelnck's " Bede," b. ▼. c. 22. In the year of L'lsl^s deaths 
it appeared again with this title, *^ Divers ancient Monuments in the Saxon Tongne,** &c.4to. 
|(l')H.— [I56H.] Laws. 2. Apxaiorofua, sire de priscis Anglonim fjcgibus libri, Sermone 
Anf^lico, vetustate antiqnissimo aliquot abhinc seculis conscript!, atque nunc demnm magno 
Jurisperitorum ct amantium antiquitatis omnium conunodo, e tenebris in lucem rocati, 
Gulielmo f Ambardo, 4to. ex officin& Johan. Dare, Land. 1568. A greatly improved ediUam 
was pmblished by Whelock, in folio, Cambridge,' 1644, pp. 326, \l A still better edkiasttOa 
mnrh enlarged and improred as to be considered almost a new work^ was published with the /W- 
hnring title : ** lieges AngloSaxonica* Ecclesiastics et Civiles, accednnt Leget Edfmrdi 
lAtina*, («ulielmiConauestorisGallo-Normannicap,et HenriciL Latins*, sabjangitnT Domini 
Hcnr. Spclmanni Codex Lcgum Veterum Statutorum Rcgni Angliae, que ab ingveMU 
(tulidmi I. usque ad annum nonum Henr. lU. editasunt; toti OperipnemittitorDiBaertatio 
Epiwtolaris admcMlum Reverendi Domini Gulielmi Nicolsoni Episcopi, Drrrensb De Jure 
Frodali Veterum Saxonum,cum Codd. MSS. contulit,iiotas,venionem, etgloMariiim adiedt 
David Wilkins, S.T.P. foL Lmd. 1721, pp. 434, 21. I2«. 6^ Theoe are in AngU-Saxmi, with 
Latin translation and notes.-^Die Gtetctxe der Angrlsachsen. In der Urqmclie mil Uebor- 
!«ctzung uttd Erlantenmgen herausgegeben von Dr. Reinbold Schmid, ProfcMor der Redits 
xn Jena, Hfo. Leipzig, 1832, pp. 304, about 8«. Thert are two cmlmmns in a page $ amihel^ 
IB the Anglo -Saxon text, in Reman type except the ^, %t «<Nf on the right a Germam trmmdnfitm. 
The second voiteme has long been expected. The Record Cotamission have mnderfmhem amedHism 
with an improved Angto-Seunm text, carefuUy accented, and accompanied with am Emytieh irmma. 
Uftinn and notes. It avu prepared, and a considera b le pari printed, umder the emptrimttudmn 
of the late Richard Price, Esq. whose critical acffmaintmnee with the Anglo-Saxmn has beem mmmi- 
rested bit hu excellent edition of Warton'o " IlUtorv of Eofiish Poetnr." This editiam ff the 
A.S, Lawn by Mr. Price, is not yet pmbliahed.-^iiSlh] Gohpcui. 3. The Goqida of tiM 
fttwcT Enangelistes, translated in theolde Saxon trme oat of lAtin into the mlgareUNmg of 
tbr Saxons, newly ctillected oot of anndent monnmentet of the aayd Saxom, and now pnb- 
linhed for testimoiiie of the same, 4to. London, printed by John Daye, 157 1 . it i$ mcemapmmkd 
with an English version out of the ttishcp's BiUe, so altered as to ogrrr with the SaxmSfmmdpmh* 
lished by Ft»x.the Martymlagist.atthe Expense of Archbishop Parher. /Vicv af.Sfc—QnsbMHr 
D.N. Jrstt Christ! Evangt*lionim Versionea per antiqua* daa>, Ctothica tdL ct Anglo-Saxookn i 
qnanun illam ex celebrrrimo Codice Argentco nunc primum depromsit Fiandacni Jnninii 
banc aotem ex Codd. 31SS. collatisemendatiJUrrcndi ciirantTbomaiMareediaDttiAnglnB; 
rajas ctiam obterratione* in atramqae rersionem mbnectontnr. Atccirit ct fllniMflnw 
(ftfthicam : eoi pnpmittitar Alphabrtmn Gothicom, Ranimm, &c operA ^nidem Fnuiciid 
Janil« 4to. Doidrvcfati« 1665^ ct Amsterdam, IBM, pp. 383-431, iLSs. The Aauhf^km 
editiem appears, an esUatiem,io he wmde mp froas the oideopiee with nwr titie- m m yte ^ mmd m f wp w i m f 
ofihe/lrstsheeiin9ot.n.Moes.Gioe. The Anglo-Saxon Goqieb ftoB tbe tczl of ManbaU, 
thr Roshworth Gloss, MS. BodL together with all the A.-8. tmnslatiaM oftlM Goqicli» m 
alNiat to appear in a quarto rolnme from the Pitt Plrew, Cm ' * * ~ ~* 

A Saxon Trratiae ooneeming the Old and New Tcftamcnt 
Ed«ar (700 yearet agoe) by iElfricrs Abbas, thongfat to I 
Archbtshop of Canterbrrie. Whereby anpearca what was the Canon of holy 8c ri|>tu w hen 
llien receiaed, and that the Church of England bad it m long agoe in her i ' 



A.-OW mnsiaaani oi um Monam^ are 
sCambridge.~[1633.]iEijmic 4. 
ent WrittcnabontlMtiBieofKiaf 
t to be the Hune that was allerwaid 
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Anglo-saxon, it will not be Decessary to occupy much space with quo- 
tations. One extract will be sufficient, and, for facility of comparison, 

Now first pvblished in print with English of our times by William L'Isle of Wilbvrgliam, 
Esquier for the King's uodie : the originall remaining still to be seene in S' Robert Cotton's 
Librarie, at the end of his lesser Co[)ic of the Saxon Pentatevch. And herevuto is added 
ort of the Homilies and Epistles of the fore-said iElfricrs, a second edition of A Testiuumic 
qf AntiquUu^ ifc. touching the Sacrament of the Body and Bloud of the Lord, here publikcly 
preached and receiucd in the Saxons' time, &c. London, printed by John HariJand for Hcnri'e 
Seile, dwelling in Paul's Church-yard, at the signe of the Tyger's head, 1623, small 4to. 
7%e Dedication, Prtfact, ifc, contain 30 leaves, the paragraphs numbered, but not thejtages; 
then foUaw 43 leaves of the Treatise of t/te Old and Sew Testament, Saxon on the lejt, and 
English on the right-hand page. The first 12 leaves are without numbers, 13 is placed at the 
head <iftke Saxon on the left^ and also at the head tf the English on the right page, the same 
tuuneral serving for two pages. The Testimony of Antiquity, &c. has 9 leaves of Pr^uce, fee. 
14 leaves, with double nutnerals^ qf ** A Sennon of the Pasdudl Lambe, &c.;" then follow 1 1 
ieaves unjtaged, containing the words of Elfrike Abbot, and the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and X 
Commandments, in Saxon^ with an interlinear English ver«toji, 30+43+94- 14+11 = 107 
Uaves^ or 214 pages. — ^[1640.] Psalms. 5. Psalterium Davidis Latino- Saxonicum Vetus, k 
Johanne Spelmanno, D. Hen. fil. cditnm, 4to. Londini, 1640, W. 1«.— Libri Psalmorum rer- 
■io antiqua Latina ; cum paraphrasi Anglo- Saxonica, partim soluta oratione, partim mctrice 
composite, nunc primum e cod. MS. in BibL Regia Parisiensi adserrato, descripsit et cdidit 
Beigamin Thorpe, F.A.S. Soc. Ut IsL Hafn. Soc. Hon. 8vo. Oxonii, 1835.— [ 1644.] Bkde. 
6. Beda* Venerabilis Historia EcclcsiaKtica Anglorum, Anglo-Saxonic^ ex venione iElfrcdi 
Magni Gentis et f ^atind, accessere Chnmologia Saxonica {The Saxon Chronicle, see 9.) et 
Leges Anglo- Saxonicd cum intcrpretatione Latind, cura Abrahami AVheloci,fol. CantabrigiiP, 
16-I4. A much improved and splendid edition was published with the following title : ** IWda? 
Historia Ecclesiastica, Latins vt Saxonici^; una cum reliquisejusoperibusHisUiricis I^'.tini*, 
car& et studio Johannis 8mitli, S.T.P. fol. Cantabrigisp, 1722, pp. 823, 2/. I6«.— [l(k>5.] 
Cjcdmon. 7. Ca*dmoni8 Monachi Paraphrasis Pinrtica Genesios ac pnecipuarum imcnp 
Mirime historianim, abhinc annos m .lxx. Anghi-Saxonic^ conscripta, et nunc primikm cdita 
a Francisco Junio, AmsL I6S5, pp. 1 16. I/. — Canlmon's Aletrical ramphraae of Partx f»f the 
Holv Scriptures, in Anglo-Saxon, with an English translationy notes, and a rcrbal index, 
br benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. Hvo. lx>ndon, 1K32, pp. 341, II. 1«.~[I659.] iT.LiRK. a 
iKlfrici abbatis Grammatici vulgo dicti Grammatica Ijitino-Saxonica, &c. Gulicl Somnc- 
rus, foL Oxon. I&59, pp. 52. This is a Latin Grammar written in Anglo-Saxon for the use tf 
ihase Saxon uouths wm^ were siudtfing Latin. It is apoended to Sommer*9 A.-S. Dictionary, see 
S2. — [1692.] CuaoKicLC. 9. ClmiDologica Angk>•^axonica, cur& Abrahami WhvltKri, fol. 
Cantabrigia*, IS44. Appended to l%keivck*s edition nf Bede^ see Bede^St — Chronicon Suxoni- 
mm; sea Annales Renim in Angli& prmnpue gestamm ad annum mclit.; cum indice 
rrnim chronologico. Accedunt rcindir ad inTestigandas nominom locorum originc«; H 
nominum loeonim rt Tirunim in Chronico memoratonim explicatio; Latins et Anglo- Sax- 
onicd cum notis (Mmundi Gibton, 4to. Oxon. 1692, 21. Hs. — The Saaion Chronicle, with an 
English translationf and notes, critical and rxpUuiatonr, and chroDological, topngrapbicnl, 
ana glosMmal indexes ; a fth<»rt Grammar <»f the Anriii-Saxon Language, bv the Hex. Jamc^s 
Ingram, B.D.; a new map of EngUnd during the Heptarchy, plates of Coins, 4to. IH2:), pp. 
463, 31. 13«. 6d. The Saxun C'hrttmicle has Uen translated into English, and printed with an 
iwspreived A^S. Uxt, emrrfuUy artmted from MSS. by the late Hichmrd PHce, Estg. for the 
Heeeird Cammiseimn. It is not yei p mb l i s hed. Miss Gumey printed and circulated privately 
mmmy her friends m very mseftd work enliiled ** A literal Translation of the Saxon Chn>niclc, 
lino. Norwich, 1HI9, pp. 324, with 48 pages of index.^[ 1698.1 iKumic's Bible. lU. Hep- 
tatcvchus, Uber Job, et Erangelium Nicodrmi, Anglo-Saxonie^. Historic Judith Frag- 
Bentmn ; Pano-Saxonlcf , cdidit nunc primam ex 3ISS. Codicibos Edrardus Thwaites, Kro. 
Oxon. 1698, pp. 168 + 30=r ISM, W. 4s. The first settu hooks of the Bible in Anglo Saxom.-^ 
[1098.] AtraED's BoHhius. I L Boethii (An. BlanL Scfer.) ConsofaUionis Philosophijp libri 
V. Anglo-Saxonict redditi ab iKlfredo; ad Apograpbum Joniannm expressos cdidit C*hris- 
tophonu Rawlinson, 8ro. Oxon. 1698, I/. 8c.— King Alfred's An|^8axon Tenion of Biir 
thins, de Consolatione Philosctphiv ; with an Eiwlish translation and notes, bY J. 8. Car- 
dale. 8fo. London, 1829, pp. 425, 1/. 5«.— king Alfred's Anglo-Sasion version oi the Metres 
of Bocthius, with an English translation ana notes, by the Rev. 8amnel Fox, MJi. Hvo. 
LoodoB, 1835^ pp. 144, 12s.*[l709.] Elstob's Ham. 12. An Ei«li*b-Saxon Homily on 
the Birth-day or 8t Gregonr, anciently used in the EngUsh-Saxon Church, giving an ac- 
cooot of the CoBvendon €>f the English from PtMcanism to Christianitv ; translatml into 
Modem EngUsb, with Notes, &c. by Elizabeth Elstob, 8vo. London, 17U9, pp. Prtfacr, h. 
44+ 10 + 49= 103, If. 4s. This work is in AngloJ^mxmm and Emytisk. Ihis author mim 
prkitad same skseU im folio ^ Anglo Saxom iiamilies, wUh mm English irmmslmliom. For reasotu 
mam ■ ■!■— the press mmt atopped. A rvpjy of the portion printed is im the Briiish J/asrai. — 
[ 1773.] Alfbed's Orsf. 13. The Anglo-Saxon version from the historian Orosins, by Alfred 
tho Qnttlf together with an English traniiation from the Anglo-Saxon, (by Daincs liarring- 
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tlie parable of the Sower is selected from Marshall's Gospels, Dordrecht^ 
1665. 

ton), 8vo. London, 1773; Anglo-Saxon, pp. 242, English translation and notes, pp. 259, 
aboot 1/. 5«. — Alfred's Will, 14. iElfred's Will, in Anglo-Saxon, with a literal and also a 
free English tranhlation, a Latin version, and notes, by the Rev. Owen Manning,) royal 4to. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1788, pp. 51, about 7«. The same, reprinted from the Ox- 
ford edition of I7N8, with a preface ana additional notes, (by Mr. Cardale), London, Picker- 
ing, Combe, Leicester, 8vo. 1828, pp. 32, price 5ir. — [1815.] Beowulf. 15. De Danorum 
Rebus Gestis Secul. III. et lY. Poema Danicum, Dialecto Anglo-Saxonic^ ex Bibliothecft 
Cottoniana Mu.sar*i Britannici edidit versione Latini et indicibus, auxit, Grim Johnson 
Thorkclin, Dr. J. V. &c. 4to. Havnix, 1815, pp. 299, Mm.-— An aualyris of this Jlne poem, and 
an English tranMlaiion qfa conHiderable pari of it, has been given by Mr* Turner in his UisUny 
of the Angh-SajMns, b. ix. c. 2, vol. iii. p. 280-901. — A sfitt more complete analysis is given, 
with free trandatians in English verse, and a literal Latin venion of the text formed from a 
careful collation nnth the MS. in Con fare's Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetiy, p. 90-167. 
— A very neat edition of the Anglo-Saxon text has apprarrd, entitled ^ The Anglo-Saxon Poems 
of Beowulf; the Traveller's 8ong, and tlie Battle of Finnes-burh, edited, together with a 
Glossary of the more difficult words, and an historical PnTace, by John M. Kemble, Esq. 
Bf.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge," small 8vo. London, 1833, pp. 259, 13«. A set and edi- 
tion, wUh an English translation and a i-omplete C/o«Kary,t« on the eve of publication, — [1826.] 
Contbbare's Poetry, 16. IllusLrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetiy, by the Rev. John Josias 
Conybearc, M.A. late Anglo-Saxon Profes&or, &c at Oxford, edited by his brother the Rev. 
W. D. Conybearc, BfJi. vVc. 8vo. London, 1K2C, pp. 280, 18*.— [1830.] Fox's Menol. 17. 
Menoloffiiun> sen Calendarium Poeticuni,ex Hickesiano Thesauro : or. The Poetical Calen- 
dar of tne AnglcnKaxons, with an Englthh translation and notes, by the Rev. Samuel Fox, 
MA. 8vo. liondon, IH^IO, pp. 61, 6«.— [18^1.] Thorpe's Analn-t. 18. Analecta Anglo-Sax- 
onica. A selection, in prose and verse, from Anglo-Saxon authors of various ages, with a 
Glossary ; designed chiefly as a first book for students, by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. 8vo. 
fx>ndon, 1834, pp. 266, 2llt. This fcorh gives specimens of Anglo-Saxon from its purest to its 
most corrupt state. As some of the specimens have been fahen from MSS, and are printed for 
the first tiwte, this useful booh haM properly a place here.^[\«^.] Thorpe's AooiL 19. The 
Anglo-Saxon vcn>i<*n of the story of Api»llonius of T^Te, upon wiiich is founded the play of 
Pericles, attributed to Shakspcare; from a MS. in the Library of C.C.C. Cambridge, with 
a literal translation, &c. by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. 12mo. limdon, 1834, pp. 92, 6«.— 90. 
A MORE minute annunt qfnorhs jtrintcd in AngtO'Sa.ron, especially of smaller detached pieces, 
wmy be found in p. 13-1 of Ilickes's Infttitutiones Grammatical AngIo-8axonic», 4to. Oxoniv, 
i6M); and in Wanteys Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon MSS. forming the 3n/. vol of HicAes's The* 
mums, p. 925. A short notice of the principal A»-S. MSS. may be found in Hickes^s Institu* 
tianet, from p. 135 lo 176, but a minute at count ^f aUtha A.-S. MSS. with many very interest- 
ing and valuahSe extra* ts, will be found in Wanle^fs Catalogue* nkirh^as the tied. voL of Hkkes's 
Thesaurus, has the foUaning title: ** Antique LitcrmtnnD Scptentrionalls Liber alter, ten 
llnmpluedi Wanleii IJbrumm Vetemm SqiCentrionaliomqui in Anprliv Bibliothecis extant, 
nee non mnhonim Veterum Codicnm SepCentrionalium alibi extantium Catalagns HUtorico- 
Criticusycam totins Thesauri Lingnanim Se]iteDtrioDalium sex Indicibus, foL Oxonio*, 1705. 
— An arranged Catalogue of all the extant reUrs of A.-S. poetry is given in Conybemr^s lUiis- 
trations of A.-8. Poetry, n. Ixxvi— lxxx\i. 

21. GaAMMARA. I. Hickess Institutiones Gram. A.-8. 4to. Oxon. 1689, 2^.-2. HIcket's 
Thetaoms, 9 roln. foL Oxon. 1705, 12/.* 9. (Thwaitrs'n) Gnm. A.-8. ex Ilickcilaiio, 8ro. 
po. 48, 8/.-4. Ehrtob's (EUz.) Gnm. of EngUshSaxoa tongue, 4to. Load. 1715, 11.—^ 
Hmlcy's Gnua. of Anglo- Kaxop, liond. 1726, jm. 61, 4%.— 6. Lye's Gram. Angto-Saxoo, 
prcised to Juains's Etymologicnm, kL Oxoa. 1743.^7. Maaaing's Gram. Anglo-Saxon et 
Mcrso-Goth. prr6xrd to his edition of Lye's A.-8. Diet 2 toIs. foL liond. I772.~a Radi't 
Aagdsaksish 8prDgIa»rr, Nro. Stockhohn^ INI7, pp. 168; Mr. Thorpe's Traaslatioa of ditto, 
Rro. CopeabagcB, 1h30, l&t. 6^.— U. Kissoa's EkiaeBU of A.-8. Gram. 12nio. Leeds, 1819, 

H' l,5«.~ltl. I>r. Jacob Grimm's Pratarhe Gruamatik, 3 rols. 8ro. OottiBgea, 1822, 
1831. This ts m Grammar ofaU the Cermaak tonfuagea ; Uisthatnd mAI.— 1 1. Bee- 
's Ekmenta of A.-8. Ciram. 8ro. 1 823, pp. 930, l6i.~Boiiwoffth'8 Compendioas Grun. 
of PrUahire Eag. or A.-8.'8?o. 1826. pp. HL At.^12. Ii^nuB's Short Gram, of A.-8.nRlfaLed 
to hto edltioa of tlie Sajum Chioaicfe, 4to. 1829^ p^ a— 13. GwilTs Radlaifti af A.-& Sta. 
Lnnd.l89»,p^M,«i. 



DicTioiiAatKa. Soouwr's Diet 8asoBiea-Lttiao-AaRlkam,iblio,Oiea. 1630, 81^—9. 

- ll5i-sIW - 

J MaaaiBf , - - - 

fl'er*« ffloNef lo Jafl»4i;Mm.— [16S0] 23. CAasraom (Mcrid) de Lfa^aA Baxenia etde 



Benson's Vocabalarfam A.-& 8ro. Oiea. 1701, II. 4«^— aTLje's INctleMrinm Saioaieo et 
tkithko-LatiaaB, pabUdied by Maaaioff , ia 2 fok. IbL Umi. 1772, 71. 17a. ^. 



IJnirnA Hebrale4 Comaicatafias; aeccaenmt GaBefaaiSonncri ad verba vctcta Gcnaaaica 
IJpsiaaa aotv, nnall Oro. LoadlaL I6S0, fit. 6ir.-[ 167a] ALrasa't i4fe. U. JEUkM Mand 
Vita, k Joaaae HpdiBaa, platc^ Mkh Oxoa. 1676,aboat I6>.— [1700.] Alfred's Life, byHr 
Joha Spelauu^ KnL ftom theorlginal maaaicriptintlie Bodleiaa library, with couidcrable 
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Mk. iv. 3—8. 
3. GehynX, Ute eode se saedere hys sacd to sawenne. 4. And )?a he sew, snm 
feoll wi^ ^one vreg, and fugelas comon and hyt frsetou. 5. Sum feoll ofer stans- 
cyligean, }?ar hyt nsefde mycel eor^an, and sona iip-eode, for)?am J?e hyt naefde 
eoiVan J^iccnesse. 6. pa hyt up-eode, seo sunne hyt forswaelde, and hyt forscranc, 
fo(r]?am hyt wirtruman nsefde. 7. And sum feoll on )?ornas, ]?a stigon )?a )?ornas 
and foiVtysmodon fmi, and hytwacstm ne bscr. 8. And sum feoll on god land, 
and hyt sealde, upstigende andwexende, wmstm^and an brohte ]?rittig-fealdne, sum 
syxtigfealdne, sum hundfealdne. 

The AnglO'ScLXon Dialects. 

10. The Jates, Angles, and Saxons, had probably some little differ- 
ence of dialect when they arrived in Britain. Distant tribes, from the 
disturbed state of the country, and the difficulties of travelling, could 
have very limited intercourse. The Jutes were few in number, and could 
not have much influence, especially as it regards the language. The 
descendants of the Angles were very numerous, and occupied the country 
north of the Thames : they settled in East-Anglia,Northumbria, south of 
Scotland, &c. Their language was more broad and harsh than the 
West-Saxon, and was formerly called the Dano-Saxon dialect It may, 

additions, and ae? era! hiitorical remarks, by the pablisher Thomas Hearne, M. A. small 8to. 
Oxford, 1709, about 9l9.~Life of Alfred or Aluntl, by Robert Powell, 18mo. 1634, about dt.— 
JSlfinedi Reffis pncfmtio ad Pftstonde Sancti Grncorif, e Cmld. MS. Jon. LIII. Sureii amd Latin, 
See Aaenrii Atrmetem. VUm ^Ifiredi, p. 81.— [ \V22.] Ahavrii Mencrensis Anmdes Reram Gesta- 
mm ^Urcdi Magni, recensoit Franciscut Wim, 31. A. small hvo. Oxon. 1722, about 9ff. — Mr. 
Tomer's liist of Anglo-Saxons, b. ir. c. G~l I, an<l b. t. c. I— d.— [ I70H.1 Wotton*s Viae. 
3&. Ijngnaram veterum SeptenUionalium Thesauri Cirammatico-Critici et Arcb«H>lagici anc- 
tore Giwigio Uickcsio, Conspectus brtvis, cum notis, Guliebno WoCton, i2mo. li«w— [ 1706.] 
Wotton's Short View of George Hickes's (irammatico-Critical and Arcbeological Treasniy 
ai the Ancient Northern Languages, translated, with notes, by Maorice Shdton, 4to. London, 
1737.— [171^] ELSTOB'sSaiwi Arr«liaii. m. Publick Office of daily and nightly derotion for 
the sef en canonical hours of prayer, used in the Anglo-Saxon Church, with a translation and 
notes, together with the Ret. Dr. George Hickes's Controrersial Discourses, by W. Elstob, 
I ToLSvo. 170S, London, 5s.; the same, *i vols. Hvo. Km. 171^:17.^ I73(i.l Gatclkikd. 27. 
Somner 8 (William) Trratise of Gaielluncl, both name and thing, showing the True Etymo- 
logic and Deriration at the One, the Nature, Antiouitv, and Original of the Other. To 
which is added the Life of the Author, b? Bi»hop White Kennett, 4to. London, I7*ia. 17s.— 
[I79li.] Uensmall. 2S, The Saxon and llnglish I^anguages rrciprocally illustratiTe of each 
other ; the imprarticahility of ac«|uiring an accumte knowledge of Saxon I Jteratnre through 
the Bicdium of Latin Phraseology, exemplified in the errors of Hicfcca, Wilkins, Gibson, and 
other scholars; and a new mode suggested of raiUcallT studying the Saxon and English 
Languages, bir Samuel Uenshall, M.A. 4to. London, H^k, pp. 60. As.— [IH07.] Ikoeaii. S9. 
An InanguraJ Lecture on the utihty of Angl4»-Sa&on literatore; to which Is added the 
Oeographv of Eunipe, by King Alfred, including hb account oi the Discovery at the North 
Cape in the 9th century, by the Rer. James Ingram, MJi. 4to. Oxibfd, 1807, pp. 113. IQe. 
«d!.^1807.] Ukkshaix. 30. The EtTmotogical Organic RcaaoDcri with part o/ the Gothic 
Oo^ of SC Matthew, from the Codex Argenteus (C*ent IV.), and ftom tte Saxon Durham 

~ " - -- -^ Lecture 

,1(03. 3e. 

Oeschichte der Tent- 

CoLUcii's (George WilUam) 

o. London, IH33, I2«.—(I79»- 

1834.] 34. TraNBB*s (Shiarra) History of the Anglo-Suums; comprisiiv the IlistofT of 



Book (Cent VIII.), with an EngUsh Version, Hro. IH07. As.— [1(03.1 SiLYsa. 31. A 
on the Stady of the AMlo-Saxon, (by the Rev. Thomas Silecr, DJ>.), I^o. Oxford, 1 

— [I83a] 33. MoNK*s(Fnmx Joseph) Qnellen and Fofschtti^(en snr '^ 

aeheBLIt«idSprM:be,3ro.Ldpxig, l(O0, Ide.— [1(03.] 33. Coluc 
Britaaaia Saionka, a Map of Bntain durii^ the Octarchy, 4to. Lood 



England from the earliest periiid to the Norman Conquest, 3 reds. 0to. 3th ediL LondoOt 
1(04, II. 3i^PAMaATB*s (Sir FrancU) Hist of A.S. l6no. Load. 1§3I, pp. 301, 6s.— Psi^ 
MUTS's Rise nd Progrms of the English Commonwealth, 4to. London, f«34, 3f. 3f. Jfr. 



1(04, II. 3i^PAMaATB*s (Sir FrancU) Hist of A.S. l6no. Lond. 1§3I, pp. 301, 6s.— Psi^ 
if the English Commons " " 

I MRferfeal wmehe mmei i 
mmd GHmmfmr PkOeL 
r Ja f fa Saj ea kafuoff i 



Tmrmer and Sir P. Pmtfrmw'e imperimmt wmrks mmei he emrrfmUw remd if etei^ J.^ efadnil. 
rissf Ar HitUeji.mmdRmA emd Grimm /mr P k U e i e f f, mre Hek mmrm ^ ie^fermMm M 
tkeee wke mnimiefuied in ilk Ameie SmM wm Immmmmme mmd lilsratarr. 
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however, probably be rather denominated, from its locality,* the Nor- 
thumbrian or East-Anglian dialect. As this is not the place to enter 
minutely into the subject of dialects, a few extracts are only given, that 
they may be compared with the specimen of pure Anglo-Saxon. 

11. The parable of the Sower, from the Northumbrian Gloss or 
Durham Book, written about a.d, 900,t and now preserved in the British 
Museum, London, Cotton MSS. Nero, D. IV. fol. 100. 

Mk. iv. 3—8. 
3. heono eode ^e sawende I sedere to tawenne 4. and miiSiSs geseuw, 
3. Ecce exiit seminans ad seminandum. 4. et dum seminat, 

olSer i sQ feoll ymb iSa stret, and cwomon flegendo and fretton i eton {Set 
aliud cecidit circa via, et venenmt volucres et comedenmt illud. 

5 sum ec feoll of stsener, iSer ne hefde eoriSu micheli menig; andhneSe 
5. aliud vero cecidit super petrosa, ubi non habuit terram multam ; et statim 

uppioniendewaestarinenwaes f^on niefde heanisae eoriSct:6band iSm 

exortum est, quoniam non habebat altitudinem teirae : 6. et quando 

arisen ilSa opp eode wes sanna, gedrogade i fbernde; f ton niefde 

exortusest sol, exaestuavit; eo quod non haberet 

wjrtruma, gedrogade. 7. and turn feoll in iSornom, and astigon i npp eodon iSornas, 
radicem, exaruit* 7. et aliud cecidit in spinis^ et ascenderunt spins, 

• Mr. Cardale has well TemMxktd:^** Pun AngUhSojnm and DatuhSaxtm were the two 
great dialecU of the language. The pure A.-S. was used, as Hickes obserresyin the southern 
and western parU of England ; and the Dano-Saxon, in the north of England and south of 
Scothmd. It is entirely a gratuitous supposition, to imagine that either of these dialects 
commenced at a much later period than the other. Each was probably as old as the time of 
Egbert .... The Saxons were predominant in the southern and western parts, and the Angles 
in the northern. As these nations were distinct in their original seats on the continent, so 
thej arrircd at different times, and brought with them different dialects. This fariety of 
speech continued till the Norman conquest, and eren afterwards.... These two great diaiecU 
oftheA.-8. continued sabstantiallj distinct, as long as the kngnage itself was in ose.... 
that the Dano-Saxon, in short, nercr superseded the A.-8. . • .They were not oonsecntive, 
but contemporanr.**— Aetot prtJUtd to Mr, CmrduW* eUmuU ediiiom ^ BoHhimt. 

Another gentleman, to whom A.-8. literature is sJso much indebted, thus states his 
opinion: "Saxon MSS. ought to be locally clas s ed , before any attempt be made at chrono- 
logical arrangement; nor will this appear strange when we consider,that in eariy timet the 
sereral dirisions of the kingdom were, comparaUTelT speaking, ahnoet Uke IbreineoaBtfict 
to each other: that in some parts the Saxim must baTe continncd uninflnenced by fbnigB 
Idioms much longer than in othets; that the varions profindaldialecU must ha?e been mnch 
more strongl? marked than they are at present, and that they were all equally employed in 
Utefarrcompodtioo.''--Af r. Tkmrf^t Pnfmer to CmiUmm^vf, xiL xiii 

Mr. Thorpe mentions Mr. Joseph Stephenson, of the British Museum, as the gwrtlrman 
ftom whom we may hope for a local dassificatioaofoar Saxon MSS. Frakapahwonldbe 
dificuh to And one more competent for so ardnoos a work, if we form a Jadnnent of Mr. 
Stephenson's qaaiUkations only from the valuable matter eoUected fton old MSS. nd 
Judidously inserted by him in the ftrrttwopartsorBoachcf's£i«UshGkMniT of Aidmk 
and Pmincial Words, 4to. 1SS3-I833. 

f This is one of the ftflieet specimens of Saxim wihlag. The Vatgate Latin text af the 




fw 493 : Wanlcy's Catalogs, p. SU: Henshall's Etymological Onanle 
Ingram's InampvalLecawt on Saxon Uleratare, p. 49: and Babei^s His 
the Saxon and EngUsli Vctilons of the Scriptnres, before the openiag oi 



HIstnrical aeeonat of 
openiag of the fffteentb cen- 
tuiy, preftxcd to h£ieditioo of Widifs Gospels, 4to. 1810, p. lix. For focdmilet of the 
beaatiful writii« In this splendid Dnriiam Book, see Astle's Origin and Pmgicsa of Writing, 
4to. 1W8, ^ 96; and Miy EkmcBls nf Ai^jfo-SaxoB QfiBmar, l^o. 18a» p. la 
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and under dalfon ]^set and wsestm ne saldc. 8. and oiSer feoll on eoiiSa 
et sufibcaverant illud, et fructuro non dedit. 8. et aliud cecidit in terram 
goda, and salde westm stigende, and wasxende, and to brohte cnnelan 

bonam, et dabat frnctum ascendentem^ et crescentem, et adferebat nnum 
iSrittig and nn texdig and an bundraiS. 

triginta et unum sezagenta^ et unum centum.^ 

12. The parable of the Sower, from tlie Rushworth Gloss, which is 
an Anglo-Saxon gloss or version of the 10th century, written at Hare- 
wood or Harwood [set Harawuda], over St. Jerome's Latin of the Four 
Gospels. The Latin text is about the same age as the Latin of the 
Durham Book, being written towards the close of the 7th century. MS. 
Bibl. BodL D. 24. No. 3946, now (1835) D. 2. 19. Auct.t 

Mk. IV. 3 — 8. 

S. Geherfte; heona eode iSe sedere i sawend to sawend. 4, and ini^iSy giieow 

3. Audite ; ecce exiit seminans ad seminandu. 4. et dum seminat, 
olSer i snm gifeol jmb te strete, and comnn flegende, and fretan i ctan iSnt 

aliud decidit circa viam, et venerunt volucres, et comederunt illud. 
5. olSer 1 torn tolSlice gifeol ofer ntsnere, iScr ne hcfde eoriSo, and hnrSe 
5. aliud vero cecidit super petrosa, ubi non habuit terram, et statim 
op iomende wcfy forlSon ne hcfde heonine eoriSo. 6. and iSa 

exortum est, quoniam non habebat altitudine temc. 6. et quando 
arai i npamende wks snnne, and diygde f bernde ; and for ^n ne b«fde 
exortus est sol, exsstuavit ; et ex eo quod non haberet 

wjrrtrama, admgade. 7. and oKer gifeol in )H>niat, and aettgon i npeadnn ^rnas 
ndicem, exaruit. 7. £t aliud cecidit in spinas, et aseendenint spina: 
and under dnlfun tot, and wattem ne talde. 8l and olSro gifeol on eorfto 
et sufibcaTerunt illud, et Gructum non dedit. 8. et aliud cecidit in terram 
gode ; and talde wasfltem etigende, and wexende and tobrobte an 1 ennc 
botiii ; et dabat fructum ascendentem, et crescentem, ct adfervbat immn 
Sritig, and an eextig and an hondrclS. 
XXX., et unum lx. et unum ct 

13. An extract from the Saxon Chronicle of the year 1135, will show 
how much the language was then corrupted in its idiom, inflections, and 
orthographr. 

An. Mcxxxv. On ^is gere ibr se king Henri ofer nc aet te Lammasse. and fwi 
oSer dei. ^a he lai an slep in scip. ^ ^estrede }t diet ooer all landet. and uuard fe 
ronne swilc als it uuare ^re-niht-«ld mone. an slerres abufen him at middnri. 
WurVen men swiSe ofwundred and ofdred. and sicden ytti miod ^ing tculde cumme 

• For the aecurate coDatioo of thii CKtmct whb the MS. we are indebted to tbe polite 
attcntioa of Sir Ueniy ElUi, of tbe Britidi Mnwom. 

t For a fortber acconnt of tbii MS. tee Maretcballi ObMnr. in VcTMoorm A.S. p. 492 : 
Wanlej** Catalogue, p. 81, 83 : UenibalTs Etsm. Oiganic RcaeoDer, p. 03, 61 : Astle s 
Origin and Progreie of Writia«,^ 09: Babei't Pret to WSctirt Test p. IX. 

X Tbe tiamcript of this citiact was obUginglj compared with tbe MS. br a wdl known 
Sason Bcbokr, Dr. Ingram, President of Trinitj College, Oalbrd, and editor of tbe Saaoa 
Cbnmiclc, with an EagUih tnnslatkm, notet, 4cc we note to t 8* No. 9. 
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24 ANGLO-SAXON — OBMULUM, 1180. III. 14, 15. 

her efter. swa dide. for ]?8et ilc gaer wai^ )?e king ded. J^set oVer dsi efter s. 
Andreas massedaei. on Normandi. pa wes tre sona ]7as landes. for eeuric man 
8one neuede o^er ^e mihte. pa namen his suae and his Trend and brohten his lie 
to Engle-land. and bebiriend in Reding. God man he wes. and micel aeie wes of 
him. Durste nan man misdon wiV o^er on his time. Pais he makede men 
and dsr. Wua sua bare his byi%en gold and silure. durste nan man sei to him 
naht bute god. — Ingram* s Saxon Chronicle, p. 364. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

An. 1 135. In this year went the king Henry over sea at the Lammas ; and the 
next day, as he lay asleep on ship, darkened the day over all lands, and was the 
sun so as it were a three-night-old-moon, and the stars about him at mid-day. 
Men were very much astonished and terrified, and said that a great event should 
come hereafter. So it did ; for that same year was the king dead, the next day after 
St. Andrew's mass-day, in Normandy. Then was tribulation soon in the land ; 
for every man that might, soon robbed another. Then his sons and his friends 
took his' body, and brought it to England, and buried it at Reading. A good 
man he was ; and there was great dread of him. No man durst do wrong with 
another in his time. Peace he made for man and beast. Whoso bare his burthen 
of gold and silver, durst no man say ought to him but good. 

14. The Grave, a fragment It is found in the margin of Semi-Saxon 
Homilies in the Bodleian Librar}',* and is supposed by Wanley to be 
written about tlie year 1150. 

SEMI-SAXON. LITERAL ENGLISH. 

De wes bold gebyld For thee was a house built 

er ]^u iboren were ; Ere thou wert bom ; 

^e wes molde imynt For thee was a mould appointed 

er ^u of moder come ; Ere thou of mother earnest; 

ac hit net no idiht. But it is not prepared, 

ne ^eo deopnes imeten; Nor the deepness meted ; 

nes gyt ilooed, Kor is yet seen, 

hu long hit ^ were : How long for thee it were : 

Nu me \e bringseV Now I bring thee 

^er ^u beon scolt. Where thou shalt be, 

nu me sceal fe meten. Now I shall thee measure, 

and 9a mold seoWa, &c. And then earth afterwards. 

15. The Onnulam is a metrical parapbrase of the Gospds and Acta, in 
lines of fifteen syllables, written in Semi-Saxon by an ecclesiastic named 
Orm, probably in the north of England, about the year llSO.f The 
antbor gives the following reason for the name of the worlc: 

This book is named Ormolom, for that Onn made it. 

)rUr hoc ilTnemmnedd Oirmnlum, for^ ^t Omn itt wrohhta*— iVr/aer. 

Mr. Thorpe obsenres, that fbe author seems to have been a critic in bis 
mother^tongoe ; and finom his idea of doubling the consonant after a short 

• BIbL BodL Codea NE. F. 4. li, Waaler, p. la.— Mr. Coajbeare's itbutrmiim ^ A.S. 
P«fry,^270,lbrtheimiiriirtedtntwitha verbd IjrtiB aod EagUihtnai^^ Mr. 
Thorpe** AmmktiUf p. 149, m aa Impiofttd tnL 

f Waaler's Cktaibfw, n. S0-4IS t CooylNm'silbiCnrfJMtf tfA^S. P««vy,Iotrod. p. krii : 
Tvan't HiM. ^Bm^. MMh Afm, k. la. 1, loLw.f. 439^ 490 : Mr. Tboipe's AmUt€im,Vnf, 
p.ia: h9b€f% WieUf,VnLf.hdf. 



III. 16,17. ANGLO-SAXON — WICLIF, A.D. 1380. 25 

vowel, as in German, we are enabled to form some lolerably accurate 
notions as to the pronunciation of our forefathers. Thus he writes min and 
win with a single h only, and lifwxih a single y*, because the i is long, as 
in minCf unne^ and life. On the other hand, wherever the consonant is 
doubled, the vowel preceding is short and sharp, as winn^ pronounced triu^ 
not toine. Orm*s dialect merits, if any, to be called Dano-Saxon ; his 
name also betrays a Scandinavian descent* 

Uppo \e ]^ridde dagg bilammp, swa summ \e Goddspell kij^e)?}), 

]?att i \e land off GaJile waff an bridale garrkedd ; 

And itt waff garrkedd inn an tun )?att waff Cana geliatenn, 

and Cristeff moderr Marge waff att tatt bridaless soste. 

And Crist wass clepedd till |>a(t bus vf\}p\ hise Icminng cnililiiess. 

And teggre win waff drunnkenn swa )>a)tl tsr nass |>a na mare. 

Wanleri, p. 62.f 

VERBAL ENGLISH. 

Upon the third day (it) happened, as some of the Gospels siiy, 

that in the land of Galilee was a bridal prepared; 

And it was prepared in a town that was Cana called, 

and Christ • mother, Mary, was at that bridals seat. 

And Christ was invited to that house with his discipl*^. 

And their wine was drunk, so that there was not then any more. 

10. Robert of Gloucester^ was a monk belonging to the abbey at 
Gloucester, who wrote a histor}' of England in rhyming verse alniut 
A.D. 12B0. He declares that he saw the eclipse which happened in I1K{ I, 
on the day of the battle at Evesham, and thus describes it : 

As in \t Xor^ West a derk weder ^r aros, 

Sodetnliche suart inoii, ^at roani man agrus, 

And;ouer caste it ^Sie al ^ut lend, \z\, me mijte ^nni-^fc iso, 

Grinloker weder \txk it was ne mijte an er^ be. 

An vewe dn>|ie8 of reine ^r velle grete inoa. 

p\% toknioge vel in ^is lond» \o me ^is men alou 

Wor ^retti mile ^ne. ^is isei Robiaid, 

^at verst ^is hoc made, and was wel sorr aferd. 

17. John de Wiclif was bom about 1324, at Wiclif, a village on the 
banks of tlie river Tees, near Kichmond, Yorkshire. He translate<l the 
Bible and Testament, and even the Apocryphal books, from Latin into 
English, in the year 1380. Though Wiclifs writings may be called Old 
English, yet a specimen from the parable of the Sower is given, that it 
may be compared with the preceding translations. 

• Anakcta, Pref. p. ix. 

t Bodleian Ubrmry, Cod. Junii, L p. 330. 

X Turner's //itf. mf En^. MMk Jfrt, b. nil. I, vol V. p. 217: ix. % roL r. p. 110.^ 
Warton't //of. ^ Emff. /'w^ry, 8f o. I«i4, rol L p. ^ 



26 ANGLO-SAXON — SEMI-SAXON OF KENT, 1340. III. 18, 19. 

Mk. IV. 3— 8. 
Here ye, lo a man sowiDge goith out to sowe, and the while he sowith sum seed 
fel aboute the weye, and briddis of hevene camen and eeten it. other felde doun on 
stony places where it hadde not myche erthe, and anoon it sprong up ; for it hadde 
not depnesse of erthe, and whanne the sunne roos up it welewide for hete, and it 
driede up, for it hadde no roote. And other fel doun into thomes : and thomes 
sprungen up and strangliden it, and it gaf not fruyt : And others felde doun into 
good loud : and it gaf fruyt spryngyng up and wexinge, and oon broughte ihritty 
fold, and oon sixty fold, and oon an hundrid fold. 

18. Semi-Saxoo, in tlie dialect of Kent, written a.d. 1340. 
Nou ich wille ]?et ye y wyte bou hit if ywent 

pet )?if hoc if y write mid engli/Tof Kent 

pif hoc if yuad uor lewede men | 

Vor uader | and uor moder | and uor o)?er ken | 

Ham uor to berje uram alle manyere zen | 

pet ine hare inwytte ne bleue no uoul wen. 

Huo afe god if hif name yzed | 

pet Yi( hoc made God him yeue ]?et bread | 

Of anglef of heuene and ^rto his red | 

And onderuonge hif zaule huannc ))et he if dyad. Amen. 

Ymende. pet ))if hoc if uolueld ine ]?e eue of fe holy aiiofilef Symon an Judaf 
I of ane bro^r of ]?c choyftre of faynt Austin of Cauterberi | Ine ^e yeare of oure 
Ihordes beringe. 1340.— ^nm^^/ AISS. So. 67, Briiish Muieum.^ 

19. It is evident from the preceding extracts, that the pure West- 
Saxon did not ever prevail over the whole of Etigland, and that in 
process of time the language approached more or less to the present 
English, according to its relative position to the West-Saxons. In early 
times there was, clearly, considerable dialectic variety in the writings of 
men residing in different provinces. This will be evident by comparing 
the short specimens from tlie Northumbrian and Rushworth glotses^t and 
the extract from the Saxon Chronicle,^ with the quotation from MarsbalUs 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels,|| and oUier works in pure Anglo-Saxon. The 
difference observable in the language of tbe most cultivated classes would 
be still more marked and apparent in tbe mass of population, or tbe less 
educated community. These, from tbeir agricultural pursuits, bad little 
communication with tbe inhabitants of otber provinces ; and having few 
opportunities and little inducement to leave tbeir own neighbourhood, 
thejr intermarried among each otber, and, from tbeir limited acquaintance 
and circumscribed views, ibey would naturally be mucb attacbed to tbeir 
old manners, customs, and language* Tbe sam6 canso operating from 
age to age would keep nnited tbe greater part of Ibe popnlatioD, or tbe 
families of tbe middle stations of life, it may, therefore, be well expected that 
mucb of the peculiarity of dialect prevalent in Anglo4Saxon times, is pre- 
served even to tbe present day in tbe provincial dialects of tbe same districts. 

• Mr. Thorpe's Prrf. !• CWmm, pw xU. 

ft 11 and 13. } § IS. | (S, 
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In lliese local dialects, then, remnants of the Anglo-Saxon tongue may be 
found in its least altered, most uncorrupt, and therefore its purest state. 
Having a strong and expressive language of their own, they had little 
desire and feif opportunities to adopt foreign idioms or pronunciation, 
and thus to corrupt the purity of their ancient language. Our present 
polished phrase and fashionable pronunciation are often new, and, as 
deviating from primitive usage, faulty and corrupt We are, therefore, 
much indebted to those zealous and patriotic individuals who have referred 
us to the archaisms of our nervous language, by publishing provincial 
glossaries, and giving specimens of their dialects.* 

The preset^t English provincial Dialects are most nearly allied to 

AngUhSaxon. 

20. So much has been advanced with the view of showing, that what is 

generally termed *^ vulgar language,^ deserves some notice, and claims 

our respect from its direct descent from our high-spirited Anglo-Saxon 

ancestors, and from its power of expression. It is not asserted that any 

provincial dialect has issued in a full and uncontaminated stream from the 

pure Anglo-Saxon fountain; but in every province some streamlets flow 

down from the fountain-head, retaining their original purity and flavour, 

though not now relished perhaps by fastidious palates. None can boast 

that they retain the language of their early forefathers unimpaired, but all 

may prove that they possess strong traces of itf 

• The foUowing it a list of the principftl prorindal Glotsarict: — I. A Collection of Eng- 
lifh Words not genendl? used, &c. bv John Raj, F.II.& 3rd edit 8to. Larndtm^ 1737, op. IdO, 
price about 4a, — 2. An Exmoor Scolding, and also an Exmoor Courtship, with a GloMaiy, 
7th edit. 8to. £jmi. 1771, pp. 60, price !W.— <). The Lancashire Dialect, with a Glossanr^ 
Poems, Sue, bv Tim Bobbin, Eso. (Mr. John Collier, Schoolmaster at Milnrow, near Rocn 



dale,) iSmo. klmmekMUr, 1775; 'Limdtm, 1818, pp. S13, price Sf.— 4. A Provincial Glowaiy, 
iiitb a Collection of Local Proverbs, &c by Frauds Grose, Esq. FJLS. Snd edit ISno./^- 
^M, 1790, price 5«.--5. Anecdotes of the English Language, chiefly regarding the Local 
Didect of London and its environs, which have not cormpted the language of their ances- 
tor^ Umdomy 1803, 8to. 3nd edit 1814.— d. An Etjmoloffical Dictionaiy of the Scottish 
Language. &€. by John Jamieson, D.D. F.II.S.E. Sue % vols. 4to. 1806, E^mhmr^ ; 2 vols. 
4to. Supplement, I82A.— 7. A list of ancient Words at present used in the mountainous 
DistricU of the West Riding of Yorkshiie, by Robert Wifian, MJ). F.R.8. and S. A. 1811 ; 
Archawlogia, voL xvii. 1814, pp. 39.— 8. An Attempt at a Glossanr of some Words used in 
Cheshire, by Roger WUbraham, Etq. F.R.S. and SJL 1817; Archc^logia, vol xix. 3nd 
edit tUdd^ Umdmn^ l2mo. lH;{li, price ds. pp. 117 : The HaUamshire Glossary, 8vo. pp. 19S» 
bv the Rev. Joseph Hunter.— 9. Suflcilk words and Phrases, by Edward Moor, F.R.S. FJi.8. 
tic, limo. WmAridfe^ IN23.— 10. Hor» MomenU Cravewr, or, the Craven Dialect: to 
which is annexed a copious Glossary by a native <if Craven, (the Rev. W. Carr.) ISmo. tjm- 
ifofi, l8M,pp. I23,price4«. TlUtUmfmfvmtmmkkmkkotk^tkMwmrk^mtckmhri^aAMv 



di enlarged, 3 vols, post 8vo.Lem^Mi, 1838.^11. A Glossarr of North Coontry Words in 
>, by John Trotter Brockett, F.SJL London and NewcMtle, 8vo. Ntwem^k.mp9m.Tmt. 
I82S, pp. i43, price lOs.iM.— 12. Observatiotts on some of the Dialects in the West of Eng- 
land, particulariy Somersetshire, with a Glossary <if Words now in use there, and poems and 
other pieces exemplifying the Dialect, by James Jennings, Uoooruy Secretary of the Metro- 
politan UteraiT Instittttion, London, 12mo. Lmdm^ 18SA, pp. 191, prioe 7s.— 13. The 
Vocabulary of EastAi^iia; an attempt to reoofd the vulgar toMue of the twin-alslcr coun- 
ties, Norfolk and SuflbO, as it existed in the last twenty years ofthe 18th oentnry, and still 
cxisU; with proofii of iu antiquity ftom etymology and anthority, by the late Rev. Robert 
Forby, Rector of Fincham, Norfolk, 9 vols. 12mo. Zsiidso, lOO^Mtee XL Is.— 14. A GlosMry 
of Archaic and Provincial Words, by the kte Rev. Jonathan Boncher, F.SJL Vicar of Ep- 
som, edited Jointly by the Rev. Josqih Hunter. TAJi. and Joseph Stevenson, Esq. parti. 
1832, part II. 1833, 4to. A lar more complete list of Prwincial Glossaries will be found in 
the following verr carefnllv compiled and valuable Uttle work.— A Bibliographical list of the 
works that have been published, towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England, by 
John RttsseU Smith, 12mo. Lmdm^ 1839, pp. tL 
t Forby's EmtiAmfUm^ vol i p. la 



28 ANGLO-SAXON EXISTS IN THE SOMERSET DIALECT. Ill* 21, 22. 

21. A few specimens of provincial dialects are given, beginning with 
extracts from Mr. Jennings's neat and valuable little work, being the 
present dialect of that part where the West-Saxon or pure Anglo-Saxon 
was once spoken, and then proceeding to East-Anglia, and terminating 
with the broad dialect of Craven in Yorkshire. In attempting to give the 
exact pronunciation of each district, some words are so disguised as, at 
the first view, to be scarcely recognised, and occasionally two or more 
words are pronounced, and therefore written, as one word. This is an 
ambiguity which could not be entirely avoided; but an ample com-r 
pensation is made for it by giving the words, as far as possible, in the 
pronunciation of the several provincial districts. 

Dialects of the West of England^ particularly Somersetshire. 

22. The following are some of the peculiarities obsen^able in the West 
of England. 

The people of Somersetshire, east of the river Parret, make the third person sin- 
gular of the indicative mood, present tense, to end in th or eth ; thus for he loves, 
lie reads, they uniformly say, he lavth, he read'th. They use I$e for I, er for be, 
and her for she. — They sound & as a in father ; and e as the French e, or as the 
English a in cane, fane, &c« — Th is sounded as </ : for thread they say dread or 
dird : for through dro, thrash drash : « as s, Zummerzet for Somerset, &c. — They 
invert the order of some consonants : for thrush, brush, rush, they say dirsh, frtnA, 
hinh ; for clasp, hasp, asp, they use claps, haps, ap$. — They annex y to the in<« 
finitive mood, and some other parts of many of the common verbs, / cant setpy, 
he cant reapy, to seay, to nursy : they also prefix letters : for lost, gone, bought, 
they say alo$t, agone, ahaught. — They often make dissyllables of monosyllables: 
lor air, both, fair, fire, sure, &c. they say ayer, hooath, fayer, shower, Ifc. — / he, 
thou beest or hist, thee heest, we he, they or thd be, are commonly bend ; bat 
rarely or never he be, but he isj^-^War is always used ibr was and were ; as / war, 
thee or thou wort, he war, we war, they aft thd war. — We often hear we^m, jfon'fli, 
theym, (or we are, you are, they are. — They use I4ic for that ; as thic house, thie 
man, for that house, that man.— The dipbtbong oi is often pronounced wi : for spoil, 
boil, point, soil, we have spwiU, bwile, pwint, swile, ^e.— lu and, d is often 
omitted, as you an L — In the present participle and other words in ing, y is omitted ; 
for loving, hearing, singing, lightning, they say lovin, hearin or hirin, timym, 
liyhtnin. 

As specimens of the SonaerMt dialect, a dedication in Terse, and a short 
dialogue in prose, will be safficieDt 

TO THA DWBLLBRS O* TBI WEST. 

Tha fhiit o* longnil labour, years. 
In theaie rco mves at bst appears 
Ta TOO, tha Dwelkrs o*tha West, 
I'm pkM'd Ibattbi abood be addmst: 
Vor thaw I now in Lmmttn dwdl, 
I mine je siill— I Iot« je wdl ; 
An nifer, nirer sboU miieel 
I TQsl diiw'd breath in Zomnenet ; 
Amangtt je liT*d, an left ye sony. 
As yooll knew when yoo hire ny uony. 
TheKie little book then cake o' me ; 
Tis All I kA jisi now u gee. 



III. 23. ANGLO-SAXON EXISTS IN THE FXMOOR DIALFCT. 2f) 

FARMER BEKKET AN JAN LIDE. 

A Dialogue, 
Farmer BenneU Jan ! why dwon*t ye right my shoes ? 

Jan Lide. Bin, maester *tis zaw cawld, I can't work wi* tha tackerat all ; I've 
a brawk it ten limes I'm shower, ta d&— da vreaze za hord. Why, Hester hanged 
out a kittle-smock ta drowy, an in dree minits a war a vraur as stiff as a pawker ; 
an I can't avoord ta keep a good vier — I wish 1 cood — I*d zoon right your shoes 
an withers too — I'd zoon yarn zum money, I wamt ye. Can't ye vine zum work 
vor me, maester, theaze hord times— 111 do any theng ta sar a penny. I can drash 
— I can cleave brans — I can make spars — I can thatchy — I can shear ditch, an I 
can gripy too, bit da vreaze za hord. I can wimmy — I can messy or milky uif 
tber be need o't. I ood'n mine dreavin plough or any theng. 

Farmer BenneL I've a got uothin vor ye ta do, Jan ; bit Mister Boord banehond 
ta 1 jist now that th& wargwain ta wimmy, an that th& wanted zumbody ta help 'em. 

Jan Lide. Aw, I'm glad o't. Ill him anver an zee where I can't help *em ; 
bit I han't a bin athin tha drashel o* Maester Boord's door vor a longful time, bin I 
thawt that missis did'n use Hester well ; but 1 dwon't bear malice, an zaw I'll goo. 

Farmer BenneL What did Missis Boord z& or do ta Hester, than ? 

Jan Ude. Why, Hester, a-ma-be, war zummet ta blame too ; vor she war one 
o'm, d'ye zee, that rawd Skimmerton — thic mfl-game that fruntod zum o' tha gen- 
nelvawk. Th4 zed 'twar time to a done wi' jitch litter, or jitch stuff, or I dwon 
knaw what tb4 call'd it ; bit th4 war a Trunted wi' Hester about it ; an I zed nif tha 
war a frunted wi' Hester, thd mid be a fnuited wi' I. This zet missis's back up, an 
Hester han't a bin a choorin there zunz. Bit 'tis niver-the-near ta bear malice ; 
and zaw 1 11 goo auver an zee which w4 tba wine da blaw. 

T/ie Exmoar Dialed. 
23. Exmoor is in the north of Somersetshire and Devonshire; it ia so 
called, being the forest or moor in which the river £xe rises. 

AN EXIIOOR COURTSHIP. 

Andrew. Well, cozen Magery, cham glad you're come ageo. 

Margery* Wull ye eat a croust o' brid and chezee, cozen Andra ? 

•Andrew. No, es thankee, cozen Magery ; vor es est a cnib as es come along ; 
besides ei went to dinner jest avore. — Well, bet, coxen Mageiy, wbot onser de»t 
gi' ma to tha qnesson es put vote now-reert. 

A/aryery. What qoevon was et ? 

Andrew. Wby« zure, ya bant xo vorgotvnl. Why, tha qoesson es put a little 
rather. 

Margery. Es dont know what quesson ye meean ; es begit what quesson twos. 

Andrew. Why, to tell tha vlat and plane agen, twos tbes: Wot ha' ma, ay or no P 

Margery. Whot ! marry to Elarteeu .'— £s gee tha xame onaer es geed avore, 
es wndcnt marry the best man in oil Ingland. £s cod amorrt swear cbud ne'er 
mury at oil. And mom and xo, coxen Andia, cham • told ya keep company wey 
Tamxen Uosegood. And nif }'a keep hare company, esll ha no more to xcy to thiu 

Andrew. Ay, theses Jo Hosegood's flim-flam. — Ob ! tha very vengance cot o'en. 

Margery. No, no; tea none of Jo Hosegood's flim-flam. 

Andrew. Well, well, coxen Mageiy, be't how Iwull, wbot caree I ? — ^And xo, 
good-bay, good-boy t' e, coxen Maffery. — Nif vosken be jealous avore they be 
married, xo they tnty arter. Zo good-bay» coxen Magery. Cbell net trouble ye 
agen vor woue while, chell wamdy. 
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Margery. [ Calling after him,'] Bet hearky, hearky a bit, cozen Andra ! £s 
wudent ha ye go away angry nether; zure and zure you wont deny to see me drenk ? 
Why ya hant a tasted our cyder yet. [Andrew returns,"] Come, cozen Andra, 
here's t ye. 

Andrew. Na, vor that matter, es owe no ill-will to enny kesson, net I. — Bet es 
wont drenk, nether, except ya vurst kiss and vriends. 

The Dialect of East-Anglia^ or Norfolk and Suffolk, 

24. ^ The most general and pervading characteristic of East-Anglian 
pronunciation," says Mr. Forby, " is a narrowness and tenuity, precisely 
the reverse of the round, sonorous, ^mouth-filling' tones of the north of 
England. The broad and open sounds of vowels, the rich and full tones 
of diphthongs, are generally thus reduced. Generally — not universally. 
Some few words become broader, but they become also harsher and 
coarser. This narrowness of utterance is, in some parts, rendered still 
more offensive by being delivered in a sort of shrill whining recitative. 
This prevails chiefly in Suffolk, so as to be called in Norfolk the ' Suffolk 
whine.* The voice of the speaker (or singer) is perpetually running up 
and down through half or a whole octave of sharp notes, with now and 
then a most querulous cadence.* 

The following are a few of the common contractions and changes: Dmffu9 for 
dove or pigeon-house ; wuddut wood-house ; iKant shall not ; cant cannot ; cmt, 
wont will not ; Unt did not ; ekuni should not; vim/ would not ; mamt may not ; 
wamt were not ; eent is not ; ainl is not; keent has not ; hiint bad not. — Tut is 
used for to it ; dut do it ; wut with it ; ket have it ; tebhin it hsN been. — We bear 
cup for come up ; gup go up ; gout go oat ; yia go in ; gix give us. — ^The follow* 
ing are veiy peculiar: k'ye here, or k'ere: k*ye there; k*ye hinder, cft kinder; 
k*ye thinder, for look ye here, there, and yonder* — ^Wofds are often jumbled 
together, as in this sentence : Wemmt hod fme g'imto th'archard, emd call m^mmele 
into house. 

Derbyshire Dialect. 

25. This dialect is remarkable for its broad pronoociatioiu In me tbe 
eis pronounced long and broad, as wsee. Tbe / is often omitted after a or o, 
as aw for all, caw call, bowd bold, comd cold. — ^Words in t ii^ generaDy 
omit tbe ^, but sometimes it is changed into k; tm think for thing, 
lortM for loving. They use eon fat can ; comner for cannot ; ehammer for 
shall not; wool^ wooner for will, and will not; yo for yon, &c. 

A Dialogue between fkrmer Betmet and Tutmmu Ude. 
Farmer Bennet. Tammos, wboi damer yo mend meh sboon P 
l\mmus Ude. Beeos, mester 'tis so eood, oi eooner werk wee the tachin at 
aw; oiv'bfocknittfln toimesoimshorto de— itfiwMsiohaid. Wboi, Hester 
hung oiU a smock-fiock to dnri, an in three ndnits it wor fimsen as sdff as a pfoker» 
an oi Conner afibrd to keep a good firs— Oi wish oi end— Oid soon mend ywe 
sboon, an uthen low*— Oid soon yam sum annneyt oi wairani ye. Conner yo 
find smn worit fer m'« mester, these hard toimesP—Ofl dooonny think to addle a 

• Vocabahiy ej K>il>A wgHs, Inteodacdsn, ^ m 
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penny. Oi con thresh — Oi con split wood — Oi con mak spars — Oi con thack. Oi 
con skower a dike, an oi con trench tow, bur it freezes zo bard. Oi con winner — 
Oi con fother, or milk, if there be need on*t. Oi woodner moind drivin plow, or 
onny think. 

Farmer B. Oi banner got nothin for ye to doo, Tummus ; bur Mester Boord 
towd mee jist now that they wor gooin to winner, an that they shud want sumbody 
to help *em. 

Tumm%i$ L. O, oim glad on*t Oil run oor an zee whether oi con help *em ; 
bur oi banner bin weein the threshold ov Mester Boord*s doer for a nation toime, 
becoz oi thoot misses didner use Hester well, bur oi dunner bear malice, an zooil goo. 

Farmer B. What did Misses Boord za or doo to Hester then ? 

Tummus L, Woi, Hester may-be wor summet to bleme toe ; for her wor won on 
'em, de ye zee, that jawd Skimmenon, — the mak-gam that frunted zum o' the gente- 
fook. They said 'twor toime to dun wee sich litter, or sich stuff, or oi dunner know 
what they cawd it ; bur they wor frunted wee Hester bout it ; an oi said, if they wor 
frunted wee Hester, they mid bee frunted wee mee. This set missis's back up, an 
Hester banner bin a charrin there sin. But 'tb no use to bear malice ; an zo oil 
goo oor, and zee which we the winde blows. 

Cheshire Dialect. 

26. One peculiarity in the province is to change, or aoften, the pro- 
nunciation of many words in the middle of which the letter / is preceded 
by a or o. 

Thus in common discourM we pronounce hawk for balk, cauftoi calf, hauf (or 
half, trairX' for walk, foke for foUc, and St. Awhuns for St Albans ; but in the 
Cheshire dialect, as in all the north, the custom of substituting the o for the a, and 
the double ee for the lyA, prevails in a still greater degree : thus we call all aw; 
always awways ; bold bowd : calf cauf; call eaw ; can com; cold cwod; colt 
eowt: fold fowd; goiid^awd; hlae/auss; foal /bar; (ooi foo; (uU/oo; fine /aim; 
hold howd; ho\i hawt; hsUhamf: halfpenny AaM7»tfjiiiy; lull haw; long /amy; 
man mom; many many; manner manner; might meei ; mold mowd; pull poa ; 
soft safi; bright breei; scald seated; stool sioo; right reei; twine /aroin; flight 
fleti; Itaie loan or lane; molmal; sight f/#; niseet; such «icA. 

TTie Lancashire Dialect. 

27. ObsenratioDS on the Lancashire dialect AH and al are generally 
sounded broad, bb aw or o : thus, awl haw or Ao, awlaa for all, hall, always. 
— In words ending in ing^ k is used for g^ as think, wooink, for thing, 
wooing, &c. — At the end of words d and ed are often changed into / ; thus 
behint, uynt, awtert, for behind, wind, awkward.— The d is sometimes 
omitted in and, for which they say an. — It is common, in some places, 
to sound otf and oir as a ; thus, tha, ka or ccr, for tbou, cow. In other 
places, om and oir bare the sound eatr ; thus, for tbou, cow, house, mouse, 
they say theaw, keaw, heawee, meawee. — In some parts o is used for a, 
and a foro; thus, for part, band, they say port, hont ; and instead of Air, 
short, they Wffar, ehart.-^The sylUble en or *ii is generally used in the 
plural of Terbs, &c. as hatn, lon^n, think^n. — In Lancashire they generally 
speak quick and shorty and omit many letters, and often pronounce two or 
three words together ; as, rUgoC or VU guf for 111 go to ; runC for run 
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lo ; hoost for she shall ; inile or intHl for if thou will ; / trou^dicUFn for 
I \rish you would. 

Tummus and Meary. 

Tummus, Odds me ! Mcary, wliooa the dickons wou*d o thowt o* leeting o thee 
here so soyne this morning P Where has to hin P Theaw*rt aw on a swat, I think ; 
for theaw looks primely. 

Meary. Beleemy, Tummus, I welly lost my w\Tit ; for IVe had sitch o'traunce 
this morning as eh neer had e' meh live : for I went to Jone s o'Harry's olung 
Jone*s, for't borrow their thible, to stur th* furmetry weh, an his wife had lent it to 
Bet o' my groimy*s ; so I skeawrt eend-wey, an' when eh coom there, hoo*d lent it 
Kester o' Dick's, an the dule steawnd 'im for a brindl't cur, he'd mede it int' shoon 
pegs ! Neaw wou'd naw sitch o moon-shine traunce potter any body's plucks ? 

Tummui» Mark whot e tell the, Meary ; for I think lunger ot fok liv'n an* th' 
moor mischoances they han. 

•Meary. Not awlus. — But whot meys o't' sowgh, on seem so dane-kest ? For 
I con tell o* I'd fene see o' whick an hearty. 

Tummus. Whick an hearty too I odd zo, but I con tell thee whot, its moor in 
bargin ot I'm oather whick or hearty, for 'twur teigu peawnd t'a tuppunny jannock* 
I'd bin 08 deeod os o dur nele be this awer; for th* last oandurth boh one me 
measter had lik't o killt meh: on just neaw, os shure os thee and me ar stonning 
here, I'm actilly running meh country. 

T7ie Dialect of Craven. 

28. The Deaner}' of Craren is in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
A short specimen will be sufficient. 

Dialogue between Farmer Gilei and hi$ neighbour Bridget. 

Gilii. Good momin to thee, Bridget, how isto ? 

Bridget. Deftly as out, and as cobby as a lop, thanksto. 

Gile$. Wha, marry, thou looks i gay good fettle. 

Bridget. What thiuksto o't' weather ? Awr house is rara nnrid and gnmy, 
t'chimla smudges an reeks seea, an mackst* reckon, at used to shimmer and gKssen* 
Dowgfat bud soote an muck. 

Giie$. It's now a vara lithe day, bud there war a girt roak, an • rsg o't* fella at 
delleet, an it looked fearful heansome. 

Bridget. 1 oft think a donky, mislin. deggy momin is a sign o't' pride o*t* 
weather, for it oft worsels up, an is maar to be liked ner t* element full o' thnnner 
packs er a breet, scaomy sky. 

GileM. Wha, when't bent's snod, bask, cruichin an slaap, it*s a stnng sign of a 
pasb. 

Bridget. I've oft obsanred there bes been a downhw soon efter ; bod (or sue, 
I cannot gaum mich be ooer chimla at prisent, it's scea smoored up wi moU an 
bruh. Yttsterday about noon, t' summer-goose flackered at naya lile imt^ an t* 
element, at edge o' dark, wor faafnl full of filly tails an ben scrattins.— >Thoa knaws 
that's a sartain sign or a change, sometimes I've knaan it sile and teem efter. 

Am Alphabetical Glouaiy of the peculiar Warde uwed in the preceding 
epeeimens ofPnmncial Dialecte* 
29. k'UAA>eaMmajfbefperhap$: e. ArXetaJter: e. Aorerofvr: «. 
Avr all: d. Awlus alwaye: l. — Banehond to intimaie: a. Becos 
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because : d. Begit to forget : e. Brans brands^ Jire-wood : s, Brasli 
rash^ impetuous : c. Bnr but : d. — Csiwd called : d. Cham I am : f\ 
Charrin jobbing : d. Chel / shall : e, Chorrin jobbing : s. Cobby 
Uvelg : c. Conner can not : d. Cood cold : d. Cranckin scrunching^ 
grindingy crackling : c. Crub a crumb : e. — Deggy foggy : c, De 
day: d. Deftly decently ^ well: c. Dickons, Deuce the devil: d. 
Donky wet^ darkj gloomy : c. Drash to thrash : s. Dimner do not : «/. 
DwonU donHy do not : «.— Es, ise /, is : e. — Fettle condition : c. Fok 
folk: L Foiher to fodder : d. — Gaum to knowj distinguish: c. Gee 
to give : e. Girt great^ friendly : c. Gripy to cut in gripes^ to cut 
a trench: s. — Ylkhave : s. HaLuhave: I. HsLnner has or have not : d. 
Hask rfry, parched: c. Him to run : s. Hoo'd her hady she had : I. — 
Jaunock oat cake^ bread made of oatmeal : L Jawd scolded : d. Jitcli 
such: s. — Kesson Christian: e. TiiiXXe-smock a smock-frock : s. — Lilc 
little: c. Lithe blithe^ mild: c. Lop a Jlea: c. — Marry truly: c. 
Mess, messy to serve cattle : s. Mine to mindy regard : s. Mislin misty y 
small rain : c. Mul dust or refuse of turf or peat : c. — Nation great y 
very : d. Never-the*near useless : s. Now-reert now right, just now : e. 
— o* of: s. Oandurth afternoon : L Odds me bless me: I. Ood^n would 
not: s. — Fa^h a fall of rain: c. Pride^neness: c» Prokerapoker: d. 
— Rag mist : c. Rather foon, early : e. Reckon, reek on what is smoked 
on, an iron bar over the fire to support a boiling pot : c. Reek to 
imoke : c. Roak a reek, smoke : c. — Sar to earn : s. Seign seven : /. 
^YAmmex to shine : c. ^hoon shoes : d. Sile to potir with rain : c. Sin 
since: d. Skeawr to make haste: I. Slaap slippery: c. Smoored 
smothered : c. Snod smooth : c. Sowgh to sigh : L Spars pointed 
sticks, doubled and twisted in the middle to fasten thatch upon a roof: s, 
Summel somewhat : d, — ^Tacker : s. tachin : d. a waxed threads Teem 
to pour out : c. Tha they : s. Thack io thatch : d. Thaw though : s. 
Theaw thou : /. Tlieaze these, this: s. Thibble a thin piece of wood 
to stir meat in a pot : I. Think thing : d. Towd told : d. Trauncc 
a troublesome journey: L ^wsLvitwas: s. TwuW as it will : e. — Vine 
iojtnd: s. — Wamt io warrant, assure: s. Whick quick, alire : I. 
Wimmy io winnow : s. Wine wind : s. Withers others : s. Wood- 
ner would not : d. Worsel io wrestle : c. Wynt wind: I. — Ya you : e. 
Yam io earn : s. Yo you : d. Yore your : d. — Zaw so : s. Zo 4o : d. 
Znnz since: s. 

Conlractions. c. Craven* d. Derbyshire, e. Exmoor. I. Lancashire, 
s. Somerset. 

30. Many expretsire Anglo-Saxon words, which are oo longer in use 
among the refined, have been retained in the provincial dialects. These 
then ought not to be neglected. The facility and simplicity of combining 
lereral short indigenous words to express any complex idea, practised by 
the Anglo-Saxons and other Gothic nations, is now too seldom used. 
Instead of adopting technical terms from other languages, or forming 
them from the Greek or Latin, as is the present English custom, our 
♦ r 
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Anglo-Saxon forefathers formed words equally expressive by composing 
them from their own radical terms. For our literature they used boc- 
craeft book-crafty from boc a booky craeft arl^ science ; for arithmetic 
rimcrsDil, from rim a number , crseft art ; for astronomy tungelcrasft, from 
tungel a star^ &c. If, however, we have lost in simplicity, we have gained 
in copiousnes and euphony. In collecting from other languages, the 
English have appropriated what ^z& best adapted to their purpose, and 
thus greatly enriched their language. Like bees they have diligently 
gathered honey from every Hower:* They have now a language which, 
for copiousness, power, and extensive use, can scarcely be surpassed. It 
is not only used in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but in the whole 
of North America and Australia : it prevails in the West Indies, and is 
more or less spoken in our vast possessions in the east. Indeed, wherever 
civilization, science, and literature prevail, there the English language is 
understood and spoken. 



• Camden obseires : <* Whereas our tongne ii mixed, it is no disgrace. The Italian ia 
pleasant, bat withoat sinewes, as a still fleeting water. The French delicate, hot even niee 
as a woman, scarce daring to open her lippes, for fear of marring her countenance. The 
Spanish miyesticall, but fulsome, running too much on the o, and terrible like the Divell in 
a phij. The Dutch manlike, but withall very harsh, as one readj at every wx>rd to pi^e 
a qnarrelL Now we, in borrowing from them, give the strength of consonants to the Italian; 
the foil soond of words to the French ; the rarietjr of terminations to the Spanish : and the 
mollifying of more rowels to the Dutch ; and so, like bees, we gather die honey of their good 
properties, and leare the dregs to themselres. And dins, when substantialnesse combinelh 
witn delightfttlnesse, fullnesse with finesse, seemlinesse widi jportlinesse, and cnrrentnsMa 
with staydnesse, how can the language which consisteth of all these, sound other than ftill 
of all iweetnesse r— C^aMira's lUmauu, p. 38, eiU, of 1633. 



Id the following comparison of the Anglo-Saxon with the ancient and 
modem Friesic, though there may be, in some minor points, a little 
dirersity of opinion between the author and his friend the Rev. J. H. 
Ilalbertsma, yet it would be unjust to make alterations. Mr. HalberttoMi 
bas, thererore, been always permitted to speak for himself, and to give his 
reasons in his own way. Where opinions raiy, the author has generally 
referred to both statements, leaving it to the reader to form his own 
conclusions from the evidence adduced. Considering this the meal 
equitable mode of treatment, he has adopted it, not only in regard to the 
valuable Essay of Mr. Halbertsma, but in reference to the works of those 
from whom he may differ far more widely. He is too conscious of his own 
liability to err, to be orer confident in bis own views. He has giren his 
reasons or authorities, and all that he can confidently assert is, thai it has 
been his constant and earnest wish and endearoor to aroid the natnral 
bias towards the idol self, or that of any par^, and to discorer and folloir 
Irath, whether it favour his own previous ojnnions, or those of others. 
Perhaps he may have faned even hers. If he have, he will, as soon as 
it is pointed out, gladly make eveiy acknowledgemelit and reparation in 
• his power. 
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IV.— F!IIESIC.» 
Ancient and Modem Friesicf ciKTopared with Anglo-Saxon* 

1. Anglo-Saxon being one of those languages called dead, a knowledge 
of its pronunciation cannot be obtained from the people themselves. Of 
course, all information in these matters depends upon the written letters, 
and upon determining the sound of those letters. 

2. This, howerer, is a reiy difficult task. There is no connexion at 
all between visible marks and audible sounds : the letters serve more to 
indicate the genus, than the species of the sounds, and use alone can 
teach us the shades (nuances) of pronunciation. 

• ^ In comparing kindred languaffet with each other, the scholar will generally start from 
the point where he was horn. RadL usually refers the A.-S. to the Scandinavian tongues, 
emecially to the Icelandic Germans hare chiefly recourse lo the Theotisc, and what is 
csJled by them Saxon. Others will bring it back to tlie dialects of their country ; all i»ith the 
same aim of elucidating the grammar, or discovering the sounds in A.-S. The reason of this 
IS evidently the intimate ac(|uaintancc each of them has with the old and modem dialects of 
his own countn', and most likely die scholar would compare the A.-8. with another class of 
dialects, if all tne tongues of the Germanic bnmch were as thoroughly known to him as those 
of his native country. Being a native Friesian, and comparing the A.-8. chiefly with the 
Friesic, I could scarcelv escape the suspicion of having yieldra lo the same influence as 
others, if I did not explain my reasons. This, I hope, will be a sufficient excuse for my 
entering into some details about the primitive relationship between the Anglo-Saxons and the 

** As every scholar has his own poimt devmein matters of language, I beg leave.to have mine. 
If my nrinciples were unknown to mv readers, my rules depending on these principles, would, 
as void of foundation, be unintelligible. It is for this reason that I have here inserted some 
of my opinions about the pedigree and comparison of langnagcsy appearing proper^ to 
bdong more to general grammar than to my present subjecL 

** As history often fails in showing the fuU truth of my opinion about the relationship between 
the Angles and the Friesians, I had reooume to the languages. Hence a view of the 
lemnanU of the Friesic both dead and still flourishing is here presented, and compared with 
the English and A.-S. It nlcasrs not the muse of historr to speak but late, and then in 
a very confused manner. 1 es, she often deceives, and before she is come to maturitv, she 
seldom distinctly leUs the truth. I^anguage never deceives, but speaks more distinctly. 



though removed'to a &r higher antiquity. 
* It is at the request of ny dear frieml 

[ have not been favoured with any inntniction. I posses 
betnee n its manner of qieakiag and my native tongue, 
readers the lull freedom of smiling at my thousaaa ai 
lave rsaibed my aim if I am onlv understood. 

••J. H. Halbbbtsma.' 



which I have not been favoured with any inntniction. I possess onlv some dim feeling of 
aaalogr betnee n its manner of qieakiag and my native tongue. I, tnerefore, grant to my 
English readers the lull freedom of smiling at my thousaaa and oae Friesianisms, while 
I sfiaO have readied my aim if I am only understood. 



DsfSMTSB, if MfMf lOlA, I8M. 
t Mr. Halbertsma, to prooMile Friesian literature, aaMmgiA other works, has published 



t Mr. Halbertsma, to prooMile friesian literature, aaMmgiA oClMr works, has pnblisbed 
Hnlde aanOysbert Ja^u,9 vols. 8vo. Bolsward, IH:14-1H37.— I>e liapekoerlcB GabeScroar, 
ISBMft. Dimter, IKM.— Fricscbe SpeOing, iHmo. lH3&.-.Thc fbUowing are by other hands : 
Dr. Epkeaia puUished Gysbert Japicx Friesche Rymlerye, 4to. Ljciuwert, Ittil.— Woor- 
dsabock op de gedichtea van Japicx, 4to. id. 1I04.— Mr. IVHtamus translated into Friesic 
two af Shakc^care*s phiys, entitled, Ue Keapman fen VcacticB in JbUus Cesar, 8vo.GrintB, 
ia»^— Jonkh. Mr. Montanus HeCtrma has shown his patriotism hrgivii^ to the public the 
CsOowiag valuable works i—Cmsiger Laadrrcht Bekaopte handlriiflim on de oude Friesche 
taalt 8ro. Leeuwarden, 1(09.— Pioeve van cen Friesch en Nederlandsch Woordenboek, Hvo. 
183:i.»Friescbe8praaklcervan R. IUsk,Hvo.M. 1832.— Juri^mMleBtia Frisica, 



of Friesche Rcgtkeanis, een haadschrift uit de vijftieade aeuw, Svo. id. l8S4-aa, 9 parts, 
Ik. lie Many Biore Friesians ought to be aanied as great promotcri of their literature.— 
PtaCnsors Wassenburv, lloekstra, Mr. Iloeufll, wTcUi^cb Hnber, Schehcma, Beuker 
Aadreae, van Ualmael, and others, (we paragraphs (15— lOS, for an account of aacient 
Firiaiic works. 
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3. The simple sounds we assign to letters, bears no proportion to the 
diphthvyngal nature of almost eveiy sound in A.-S. 

The inhabitants of Hindelopen still retain some A.-S. sounds undefiled. When 
I first heard some old people speak in this little town, I was quite astonished how 
sounds so compounded and diphthongal as those could be pronounced nvith so much 
ease and fluency. What is more simple in writing than the words l^od, A.-S. Ie6d 
people; neugen, A.-S. nigen nineP When you hear these words at Hindelopen, 
you will find that the pronimciation baffles every eflbrtof the grammarian to invent 
signs giving an adequate idea of its nature. In the eu you hear first the y, then the 
eu blended with the French ou, ending in oi. Such words as l^od people, and 
neugenend-neugentig nine-and-ninety, are, for this reason, Hindelopean shibbo- 
leths above all imitation of their own countrymen, the other Friesians. 

4. Besides this, the sounds of letters are in restless fluctuation. If we 
could trace the changes in the sound of letters, our success would exceed 
our hopes ; but even this discoveiy could not give an adequate idea of the 
sound of letters in use at any period, for sounds are altered when the 
letters remain still unchanged^ The English and French languages give 
full proof of this truth. 

When they enter into the class of dead languages, there will still be greater 
difficulties in ascertaining the pronunciation o( chateau, and e$chew. When, after 
lung investigation, you discover that chateau ought to be pronounced ka»te^u, as 
the Picardians pronounce it at this very day, you find that by the t^Tanny of cus- 
lom it is enervated to sya-to ; when also you discover that the English first pro* 
nouDced eschew, and afterwards tf«-tshow (on French), how few readers will be- 
lieve your assertions, seeing that these words remain expressed by the same letters. 

6. The sounds of a language, like other things, are, by time, subject 
to mutations, and these changes are homogeneous or heterogeneous, 
according as the cause of change is internal or external. In this way, 
diphthongs become %'0wel8, and vowels again diphthongs. An elaborate 
treatise would point out the changes in a language, if an uninterrupted 
sticcession of MSS. of diflferent ages could be procured. 

6. Independently of these succeeding general changes of the whole 
language, there are diversities existing at the same time, called dialects. 
The A.-S. is subject to these diversities in the highest degree, and with 
a free people it could not be otherwise. >Vhen a nation easily submits to 
an absolute sway, individuals have little attachment to what is their own 
in character and opinions, and easily suffer themselves to be modelled in 
one geoeral mould of the court or priesthood. On the other hand, when 
a nation, as the Angles and Friesians, is jealous of its liberty, and will 
only submit to the law enacted for the public good, while every individual 
regulates his private aflairs for himself, the slightest peculiarity of cha- 
racter, unrestrained by the asaumed power of any mortal, developea itself 
freely in the proper expressions, and every individuality is preserved. 
This I believe is the reaaon why in the province of Friesia are more 
peculiarities than in the other aix provinces of the present kingdom of the 
Netherlands, and more in England alone than in the whole of Europe. 
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Applying this principle in language, the very mirror of tbe soul, we find 
the same variety ; so that among a people so fond of liberty as the Angles 
and Friesians, not only every district, but every village, nay, every hamlet, 
must have a dialect of its own. The diversity of dialects since the French 
Revolution of 1795, is much decreasing by the centraljsalion of power 
taking daily more effect in the Netherlands: the former republic, by 
leaving to every village the management of its domestic affairs, preserved 
every dialect unimpaired. Nevertheless, at this ver>' time, those living on 
the coast of Eastmaliorn^ in Friesia, do not understand the people of 
Schiermonikooffj a little island with one village of the same name, almost 
in sight of the coast The Hindelopians speak a dialect unintelligible to 
those living at the distance of four miles from them. Nay, the Friesians 
have still dialects within a dialect 

In tbe village where I was bonif we said indiscriminately, after, efter, and aefter, 
ji.'S. aefter ; ur, and tser, A.-S. tare ; par, and peer, ji.-S. pera ; Urre, and ta^re 
eonsumere, A.-S. teran ; kar, and ksr, A.-S. eyre ; hi lei, and hi 14i, A.-S, Iseg ; 
perfect tense of ik lizz', hi leit, A.-S* liege, li^; smarre, and sroere, wtf.-6\ smerian ; 
warre and waere, warge and wserge, A.'S, weran, werian tueri, resisiere* On this 
matter I can produce a very striking example in tbe centre of Friesian nationality. 
It is now, I believe, sixteen years since I spoke to an old woman at Afolquerum, 
a village now almost lying in rains^ but still divided into seven litde islands, called 
Pollen, joined to each other by (breggeu A.^S. bricgas) lillle bridges. Now the 
good woman told me in her homely style, that when she was a child, every island 
had its peculiar way of pronouncing, and that when an inbabiuuit of any of tbe 
villages entered her mother's house, she could easily ascertain to which Pdl the 
person belonged, merely by some peculiarity of speech. De|«ndence may be 
placed on this fact, as I have asoeruined iu truth by strict in€|uiry. I have no 
doubt the same peculiarity was observable in almost every village of tbe Anglo- 
Saxons. Every Englishman who notices tbe diversity of dialecU to be found in 
Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, or Lancashire, and by these 
judges of the rest, and considers what they have formeriy been, will perhaps enter, 
in some measure, into my views. 

7. This fact fully accounts for the discrepancies in the forms of words, 
occuning nearly in every page of a genuine A.-S. author. Not writing 
by established, often arbitrary rules of grammar, he wrote jtut as he 
spoke ; his writing was, therefore, tbe true representation of his dialect 

8. There still exists another cause, which, though not less productive 
of variety in writing, oogbl to be carefully distinguished from variety of 
dialect The diphthongal nature of the whole system of A.-S. vowels made 
it difficult for every writer to know by what letters to indicate tbe proper 
sounds of his words. Unable to satisfy himself, he often interchanged 
kindred vowels in the same words, at one time putting a or ^, and after- 
wards CB and y. Diversities aridng from this cause are of the moat 
frequent occurrence even in the oldest Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

9. This diversity in the spelling of a word is of tbe greatest importance 
to one who would ascertain tbe true pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon. 
While the writer ia groping about bim for proper letters, we gucM tbe 
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sound he wished to express by assumiDg some middle sound between the 
letters he employs. This advantage would have been totally lost to us if 
the orthography of the Anglo-Saxon could boast of the same uniformity 
as that of the English recorded in Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. 

10. In this respect we owe a thousand thanks to Lye^ who gives us 
the Anglo-Saxon words as he found them, and never alters the orthography 
to suit his own views. 

At the head of his articles he occasionally attributes to the word a vowel which 
it has not. For instance, he puts the a in staf and lat, which these words have 
only when a second syllable is added, as in late, stafa : when monosyllables, they 
are written staef a niaffy Iffit late. Whether he considered the vowel he inserts as 
the primitive one, or did not know the laws of permutation in Anglo-Saxon vowels, 
matters not, as it is impossible to be misled by them, standing alone and without 
any authority. He moreover rectifies his faults by hb ciuitions, in which neither 
staf nor lat occurs. Such trifling mistakes should not obscure his immense merits 
in faithfully giving us the vowels of the Anglo-Saxon authors, with all their odd 
and lawless exertions to express the sounds they beard. 

1 1. I fear that those who credit what I have stated about the diversity 
of Anglo-Saxon and Friesian dialects, will consider these infinite variations 
as the curse of Babel. They will, however, permit me to say, that human 
speech in general has its mechanical rules fixed by the frame of the organs 
of speech, to which all tongues submit This frame admits modifications 
to which every nation yields. These modifications admit of farther modi- 
fications, to which not only districts, but even villages are liable. There- 
fore, every language is of necessity what it is, and it is not in the power of 
fancy or choice to obey or disobey these laws. From this cause proceeds 
much of the diversity in language. 

12. From Ibe sotmds which can be pronounced, every nation selects 
those which are best adapted to the frame of his oigans, and the feelings 
he endeavours to express. 

Now this choice, in which we are free, opens an immense field for diventties in 
tongues ; but, whatever the choice may bo, Uie fiist gn^ decides all the rest : every 
consonant brings iu corresponding consonant, and the vuwel iu corresponding vowel. 
In a word, every langoage is a eoropact, well-fiamed whole, in which all the paru 
sy mpathiae with each other. Insolt one of its essential properties, and the disgrace 
will be felt through the whole system. Remove one series from iu original place, 
and all the ochcii will follow the motion. What is true of any language may be 
aswrted of any of iu branches or dialects. Reason and never-biling experience 
vindicate the juitice of thepe coDclusions. The dialect c onwpoods to itself in 
iu dialecu, and the principle on which the form of a word is ftimcd, is always 
followed in similar cases. If this analogy be onobsenrcd. It is not the faolt of the 
dialect, but of the dim sight ol the observer. The migority of grammarians deem 
diakcU lawless deviations in the speech of the dull mob, to which they attach all 
that is coarse, volgar, confosed, and ridicaloos. Indeed, the chaos of tongncs then 
begins, when grammarians, ignorant of the opersdons of the mind, and iu exer- 
tions to express iu thoiighu, obtmde their arbitrary mles,* and, by heterogrneoos 



• ThiiaiwrtioBnaylMVcrifMliymBByciaamleiiBEBiMi. Oa this point, the 467tb 
^|m^p^kk of the Phadplct praiiad to WaUMrt PhMMmndag Dktioasiy, is vciy striking. 
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mixtures, ever fertile in producing others, set the well-framed system of sounds in 
inextricable confusion. Regardless of the interior structure, wholly unknown to 
eyes gliding over the surface of things, they use language as the rich but ignorant 
man his library, who, deeming it to be a matter of chief importance that his books 
should be of the same size, ordered them all to be cut to 8vo. and 12mo. The 
public is not generally expert in forming a judgment on these matters : weighing 
no argument, it regards only the tone of the proposer, and places its confidence in 
him who is the boldest in his assertions, though he is generally the most ignorant — 
for the greatest ignorance is ever accompanied with the greatest assurance. How- 
ever men may suffer themselves to be imposed upon, nature still defends her rights. 
As our bodies have hidden resources and expedients, to remove the obstacles which 
the very art of the physician often puts in its way, so language, ruled by an in- 
domitable inward principle, triumphs in some degree over the folly of grammarians. 
Look at the Englbh, polluted by Danish and Norman conquests, distorted in its 
genuine and noble features by old and recent endeavours to mould it after the 
French fashion, invaded by a hostile entrance of Greek and Latin words, threatening 
by increasing hosts to overwhelm the indigenous terms; in these long contests 
against the combined might of so many forcible enemies, the language, it is true, has 
lost some of its power of inversion in the structure of sentences, the means of de- 
noting the differences of gender, and the nice distinctions by inflexion and termina- 
tion — almost every word- is attacked by the spasm of the accent and the drawing of 
eonsonants to wrong positions ; yet the old English principle is not overpowered. 
Trampled down by the ignoble feet of strangers, its spring still retains force enough 
to restore itself; it lives and plays through all the veins of the language, it impreg- 
nates the innimiierable strangers entering its dominions with its temper, and stains 
tbem with its colour, not unlike the Greek, which in taking up oriental words 
stripped them of their foreign costume, and bid them appear as native Greeks. 

13. Bat to return. — In haman langaage, as in the whole creation, the 
great law ofbeauty and happiness is this — variety in uniiff. Thaogh Uiere 
are great difficulties in discovering the true pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon, 
we have still left to us two means of investigation. First, the comparison 
of its vowels and consonants with] those of a kindred dialect existing at 
a more remote period ; and secondly, the same comparison with a kindred 
dialect of posterior age, both as it is written and still spoken— for, however 
altered in some of its features, it most still retain genuine traits of iu 
original countenance. The Gothic or Moeso-Gothic^ will answer for the 
first, and the Friesic the second ; two languages combining the advantage 
that the nations who spoke them bordered on tbe Anglo-Saxons, tbe 
Moeso-Ooths on tbe north, and the Friesians on the south, and by 
enclosing the Anglo-Saxons, limit their influence, both as it respects their 
geography and language. 

14. It is evident that all the tongues spoken by tbe great people which 
the Romans called Germani, considered on a large scale, appear as 
dialects all issuing from one common source. There was a time when all 
these languages were one. If we could mount sufficiently high in the 
scale of time, we should arrive at the period when the progenitors of all 
the tribes were gathered within the compass of a little camp under a few 

• See TIL |.l, sad note t. 
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tenls, and spoke one language, containing the germs of all the dirersities 
by which the dialects of their posterity were distinguished. The nearer 
we approach this time and place, the more will all the Germanic tongues 
become similar to each other, and their boundaries vanish by which at 
present they are enclosed. For this reason, the oldest and best poet of 
the Greeks, retaining symptoms of a particular dialect, blends in his poems 
all the dialects of Greece. In regard to antiquity, the Gothic of Ulphilas, 
being written about a.d. 860, has the precedence of any Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. by four or five hundred years. In comparing the Anglo-Saxon 
with the Gothic, we shall have the double advantage of measuring by 
a standard approaching nearest the genuine dimensions, and of approach- 
ing to a nearer contact with those kindred tongues which subsequently 
developed themselves into more striking differences. 

15. The nearer we approach the source, the more pure will be the 
water. If the developement of language were left to its natural course, 
without any disturbing shock or foreign influence, all things would change 
according to the established rules of nature, and every word bear in its 
changes some resemblance to its primitive state. But every age brings 
on some disturbance of the system, and the intermixture of foreign ingre- 
dients, originating in wars, migrations, revolutions, and other causes, 
introduces so many changes, that in some respects the rule is overthrown 
by the exceptions, and the language rendered quite unfit for comparison. 
A sufficient reason can be given for the present state of disorder only by 
ascending to the period of order, and not by a comparison of the dialects 
lying in their present confusion. Now the higher the step on which we 
can obser\'e the language, the less it is disturbed in its original structure, 
and the better adapted for the standard of comparison. It is the high 
age of the Gothic, and its real character, known by what is remaining of 
it, which in these respects stamps its value. Spoken by one unmixed 
tribe of warriors, it appears on the stage fresh and unpolluted, quite 
original and sui generis, with members of due proportion, and dressed in 
its own native costume, without a shred of foreign ornament 

16. The advantages derived from a comparison with a language of this 
sort, may be exemplified by some names of the numbers. 

The English baring composed eUvem and twflpi horn in, iwi, and lifen, yoo 
would conclude that they would express imiit, dmo, by ^n« tw^ ; but no, they say 
ame, two. The Dutchman sa}*s twaalf, veertien. from twa and veer ; but bis simple 
nnmben are twe, vier. The German has bis awaniig twtmty, and swei two. 
The country Friesian uses olwe, toalf, tre^en. with maniieiC indication of Runic 
admixture, from ellefo eleren» lolf (wtlvt^ ynitin (kirUm, from the Icelandic tveir 
and ^rir. Their twenty has the sound of tweinticb— ought they not to aay also to 
iwot tne ihrte, one one, as the Hindeloptans do t Rather incongnioosly they nse 
(en, tw4, trye : and having fjonwer/mir, ibey compose tsjien with vier into Qii^ 
fmrieen. Hence, when the numbers were composed^ the English bad the Dutch to 
and twe ; the Dutch had the Gothic, Auglo-Saxoo, and modern Friesic twa, with 
the Germans ; the country Friesiansbad the om, iwo, of the English. Would not 
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these tongues, wben taken as a basis for analogical research, lead into a thousand 
mistakes ? If in English the number eleven were unknoiiii to you, would you not 
say, from analogy, that it was formed from one, on-leven contracted into olven ? It 
is not known in Gothic, but we may be sure that ai in ains one, will not be dis- 
owned in ainlif, as twa is not in twaJif, nor twaim duobus in twaintigum {d» pL) 
twenty. In the same analogical manner the Anglo-Saxons compose words, ^reo 
/Ar^^ freotyne thirteen, twegen tuH>, originally Iwen, twenluf contracted to twelf; 
in by pushing the accent sen-d-lufan. Does not Kero make, from zuene two, 
zuelifin twelve ? In Otfrid, from zuei two, zueinzig ? Finally, does not the old 
Friesian, from twia twice, or twi, Ab. 1, 93 ; thr^ three, Ab, 177, tree Hindelopian ; 
fiuwerybfcr, fiower, Ab, 1, 5, 87, form analogically twilif twelve, Ab. 14; thred- 
tine thirteen, Ab, 19, 93 ; fiuwertine/oMf/^eit, Ab. 19, 94 ? 

17. There still exists another anomaly in the numerals. 

The Greeks and Romans, counting only by tens, com])osed their numbers from 
ten to twenty with Itxa, decern ten; IvltKa, undecira eleven; ivut^tica, duodedm 
twelve. The German tribes form the same numerals in a similar manner, except 
gleven and twelve, which were composed with Ger. lif ; A.^S. Isefan, lif, lef, IT, in 
other dialects. But as this anomaly entered our numeral system in a period 
anterior to the history of our tongues, and is common to all the Germanic lan- 
guages, the analog}' between the kindred dialects is not disturbed by these irregu- 
larities, but rather advanced. 

18. The cause of this disturbance lies in the old practice of using both 
ten and twelve as fundamental numbers. 

The advance was by ten, thus ^rittig. Country Frtet ic tritich ; feowertig, Ab.fi, 
&C. but on arriving at sixty the series was finished, aud another begun, denoted by 
prefixing bund. This second series proceeded to one hundred and twenty, thus: 
handnigontig ninety ; bundteootiga hundred; hundenlufontig a hundred emd ten ; 
hundtwelfiig a hundred and twenty : here the second series concluded. It thus 
appears, that the Anglo-Saxons did not know rmr hundred s 100, as the chief 
division of numbers ; and, though they counted from ten lo ten, they, at the same 
time, chose the number twelve as the basis of the chief divisions. As we say 
6 X lOssdO, 10 X 10= 100, they multiplied 5 and 10 by 12, and piodoced 60 
and 130. When the Scandinavians adopted a hundred as a chief diviaioo [100 
=: 10 X 10], they still retained one hundred and twenty ; and calling both these 
nnmbers hundred, they distinguished them by the epithets littU or ten hundred, 
lill-hundrad or hnndrsd tined, and yrtnt or the twelve number hundred, slor-hnn* 
dfide or hnndrad t61fraed. The Danes count to forty by tens, thus, tredive thirty, 
fyrreiyre forty ; and then commence by twenties, thus, halvtrediesindstyve, liter* 
ally in A.-S. ^ridda hU\( mXim twentig* [two twentiee], and the third twenty 
hmlf, i. e. fifty. The Icelanders call 2d00 half )?ridie >nsand, [Dut. derdehalf- 
duiaend,] L e. two thousand, and the third thaueamd half; fireaandtyve [/Mir- 
timei twenty] eighty, and so on to a hundred. The Francs, being a mixture of 
kindred nations from the middle of Germany, when they entered Gallia, partly 

• TheeUMsertber«»#OTiif^i8ni|mlMiatheexprmioatwaff«TOaiidMd^ 
twymnmmd hmtfthe tkir^^tmr, literally in Fri. r. twaiier ia *t tndde bcal, bvt cwlon cob- 
tracts it to tredde heal Jier. Hickcs compares this eOi|Mit with the Scotch rnimMiPii hmtf 
im, which ii alio the Dmt. half tiea, bat ia this he ii aot accurau. The CoaatiT FHctiaas 
BoC havina this clliptii, prove that It nmt be tappUcd la another way. Tbcy say, hsahrci 
tMUnenUtCwefmftheyrMemthomrUieme'cteek. Dr. Dofow hat alio &llea lato the 
■bslakt, p. 197, Dmkmaltr, L t and a 
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adopted the Anglo-Saxon mode of numeration, and partly that of the Danes, and 
they afterwards translated verbally their vernacular names of the numerals by Latin 
words. From twenty to fifty it proceeds in the usual manner, vingt, trente, 
quarante, cinquante, soixants ; but having aitived at seventy, the same place where 
the Anglo-Saxons commenced with hund, hundseofontig, it uses soixantedix, 
quatrevingt, just as the Danes express eighty by firesindstyve f<mr times twenty. 
As it appears that the old Germans had two fundamental faumbers, ten and twelve, 
it follows that eleven and twelve are the last two numerals of the twelve series, and 
ihejirst two in the ten series ; hence perhaps came the use of the termination lif 
or luf, in eleven and twelve. 

19. Let us still add another example. 

The conjugation of the Anglo-Saxon verb stigan aseendere, and the Gothic 
steigan, is thus inflected : ic stige, steiga ; he stih^, steigith he ascends; he st^, 
staig he ascended; we stigon, stigum we ascended. Here it appears, that the 
Gothic ei corresponds with the A.-S. t ; at with d; i with L Now I conclude, if 
the evolution of both languages was regulated by the same principle, there most be 
an analogy between the vowels in similar instances. Indeed we do observe the 
same analogy preserved in verbs of the same class. Let os tike, for instance* 
gripan, arisan, and spiwan : 

A.'S. gripan to gripe ; gripe, grip^ ; grip, gripon. 

Moes. greipan to gripe ; greipa, greipith ; gnup, gnpnm. 

ji.'S. arisan to arise ; arise, arint ; via, arison. 

Moes. reisan to arise ; reisa, reisith ; rais, risom. 

Jt.'S. spiwan to vomit; spiwe, spiwV; spdw, sptwun. 

Aloes, speiwan to spit ; speiwa, speiwitb ; ^nuw, spiwnm. 

20. These instances are all regular, but as soon as ever the accustomed 
evolution is disturbed in its course, the analogy is gone. 

Thus, the verb scinan to shine, ic seine / shine, be scin)? he shines, we acinon 
we shone, corresponds to skeinan, skeina, skeinith, akinum. The long d, however* 
in 8c4n, Gothic skain, by some error being changed into short m, thb short m is 
converted into ^ and ibnns sc6an shone. It basahready been observed, that every 
dialect corresponds in its several paru, and thai a certain form in the present tetue 
brings on a certain form in the pr/^c/ Imm. Of coarse the pmctice of some gram- 
marians, in forming the conjugation of a verb out of the present tense of one dialect, 
and the perfect tense of another dialect, it coutmy to ibe first rule of soand aoalogj. 
If any dialect had scnnan or sreonan, tbs perfect tense sc^an would not be an ex* 
ceptiou, as it is when appertainmg to scinan. 

21. It is a most happy circumstance, that the Gothic, and not the 
Theotisc, had the advantage of being recorded in the oldest monument of 
Germanic literature. Though much of the coincidence of this language 
with all its kindred dialects may be owing to its age, it owes atill more in 
this respect to iu locality in the genealogy of language. 

S2. It is hardly necessary to obsenre, that there is scarcely a single 
word in the A.'S. which we do not also find in all the kindred German 
dialects. We do not ask whether an A^S. word can be found in the 
language of the Scandinavians, the Goths, or Theotiscans, but, to which 
of these it has the nearest relationship ? In an etymological point of new, 
the great point is to ascertain the speciea, and not merely the genus ; to 
discover to which particular dialect a word is most closely allied, and not 
to be satisfied with pointiog out to what sort of language it belongs. 
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23. There are three chief species, of which the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Friesic take the left side, the Thcotisc or Alemannic the right side, and 
the Icelandic, Mosso-Gothic, Westphalian or Saxon, and Netherlandish, 
the middle : that is, so far as the vowels and consonants are concerned. 

The Anglo-Saxon agrees in the consonants with the middle series, represented 
by the Mceso-Gothic, but in some important points it differs from the Mceso-Gothic 
and the Theotisc in its vowels, and has a system of its own. Ou the other hand, 
the Theotisc agrees with the Gothic in its vowels, having regard to the lapse of time 
and dialectic variations. In the consonants, the Theotisc is as different from Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon, as the Anglo-Saxon is in its vowels from the Gothic and Theo- 
tisc, and I venture to say still more original ; for, the consonants have not only 
quitted their old ranks, but those into which they have entered are also disorbed. 
The Gothic, then, being allied to the consonants of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
▼owels of the Theotisc, is thus the proper standard of comparison for all the Gothic 
tongues, having been, from its locality, connected with them all. Thus the Gothic 
diops deep is allied by the vowels iu to the Theotisc tiuf, and by the consonants 
d and ;i to the Anglo-Saxon deep. 

24. The Gothic has some peculiarities, which, whether they arise from 
its place in the pedigree of tongues, or its seniority, exemplify similar 
peculiarities in other languages. 

For instance, the Icelandic is noted for the termination r or ur, which, in kin- 
dred tongues, changes into one of the vowels, and these vowels again into the lean 
c^ sheya e; thus, diupr deep, J,-^. deop, or deope. For the r the Gothic uses «, as 
the Latin arboe, hanoe, for arbor, honor ; thus Goth, diups deep ; A.-S, wasg, 
geard; Theotisc wee, karto; Gothic wigs, gards, are in Icelandic vegr and gardr. 

25. These observations may account for the different opinions of 
philologers in determining the just relations of the Germanic tongues. 
The reducing them all to Gothic origin was an exuberant spring of error. 
The Gothic b not of such antiquity as to boast in being the mother of all 
Germanic tongues with which we became acquainted in a latter period. 
In the age of Ulphilas, it was a dialect of Germanic lineage, having other 
dialects by its side, as the Anglo-Saxon, which in the fourth century 
differed less from the Gothic than in the 9th century. It will be enough 
for my purpose to observe, that all critics do not agree in arranging the 
pedigree of the Gothic. The reason is evident 

26. The Gothic or Moeso-Gothic is a language of transition or 
passage. If you consider the vowels of a word, jrou make it of Gothic 
origin : another, only lookbg at the consonants, will assert it has nothing 
to do with the Gothic. Some, only keepbg in view grammatical forms^ 
discover similarity of structure in the language of the Ueliand ; while 
others, neglecting vowels, conionantSy and grammatical forms, will only fix 
their attention on the etymological meaning of the word, and will find 
another filiation. 

It is evident that the A.-S. mot m coin,^ as to the vowel, is nearer the Got hie 
• q. Trihmte wnmey, nQmlfma ceniois Tectigml.^J. B. 
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mota custom-house,^ than Ger, maut custom-house ; but, as to etymological sense» 
maut is nearer to the Gothic mota ; and though the word mota may be older and 
more complete than the A,-S. mot, the signification of coin was anterior to that of 
custom-house. In this case, the Icelandic and Friesic still mount a step higher 
than the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, or German, e, g. the Icel. mota insculpo, typico^ 
and m6t typus ; Frs. c. moet an impression, gives origin to the idea of a coin, as 
coin does of the house where the tax-money was gathered. — The Theotisc mahal 
concio, curia, agrees with the Moes. mathls forum, as to the vowel and significa^ 
tion, but the A»-S. me^el sermo as to the consonant % : we find also Moes. mathlei 
sermo, which agrees with A.-S. me^el, both in the consonants and the signification. 
— Feawa/etcr, pauci, has the w of Moes, fawai pauci, but the Theotisc fahe few, 
the vowel. If we consider the a in leel. vargr furiosus, it is nearer the Moes. 
wargjan damnare, than the A.-S, wergean to curse, maledicere, but in the signifi* 
cation the J.-S. draws nearer. Let us take an English example : the word abb 
the yam on a weaver's warp. The w (pronounced nearly as Eng. v) being the 
aspiration of the lips, is often changed into h, the aspiration of the throat, as fahe 
for fawai. The Tdoee. biwaibjan to surround, encompass, from waips a garland, 
sertum, A.-S, wefan to weave, Theotisc uueban, Grk. ^t^iv, from v^cr. The 
Scandinavians cast away both these aspirations in the perf. of eg vef / weave, 
saying v6f, vaf, and of, hence of tela in use by the Scandinavians. In abb, then, 
the a is loebndic, firom vaf, and without the w in of texebam ; but the 6 changes 
luxof, or remains a 6, as in the Moes. and in the A.^S. web ; Frs. c. wob ; both 
e and o originating firom «. 

27. From these few examples, it is evident that a word may have as 
many aflinities as the points of view from which it may be observed* 
The Gothic was a tongue of transmigratioDi and all Germanic languages 
coming in contact with it in some point or other, it was very easily 
imagined to be the mother of the whole race. I may lastly add, on the 
ground of my own experience, that, having regard only to vowels and 
consonants, I cannot arrive at the common source of the Germanic ionguesy 
as we trace back human kind to one common father in paradise. History 
begins too late to permit us to trace, with any satisfaction, even the first 
half of the period. Let us, therefore, not attempt what is impracticable ; 
but, kee[ung in mind the seniority of the class at the bead of Mch cdumn, 
let us range them all in one Une, as dialects of the same language. 
Finding, 1st the Anglo-Saxon older than the EngKdi^ the Old Priene 
than the Country Fneme^—Quilj^ the Moeoo-Goikie older than the 
Swediih^ — Srdly, the TheoiUc or Aletmanmie older than the present 
German ; and considering how much of grammatical forms, in the present 
languages, time may have destroyed, as to the vowels and consonants^ the 
languages must be classified in the fidlowiog order*— 
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the whole coast of 


through the^SSe 
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more or less tainted 
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by the languages of 
the respectiTe sur- 
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IMpwt,BerUa, 1W4, where aw explained ec— adarifmhto ipirimim of the dkfc 

raitoihiirii in the Ifllh nentnrr It to alietof ibe rente of the ecoyeal FreckehofU near WarMderl 

I N ifd tr ed rito to f A, r im tl dnkk {Urn ii rti i l il in fl i f iaii aa aypeee d to Bi^h^nUck. Seethe htolaVT«#lkMa 
dtotoele In O^tekkkie der N it drr e dr I ri tefci y a c 4 e ^aa J. F. A. Eipdertii^ M^ del wg, imo. 
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aUHtepedmen of Ketberlandisb now cstaat, IbBj prmee that the prrerat Dnlcb to Mere Brabanitob, and thai 
Ibe eum^j aurked dialeeuc diveteittoe of tbMr two itoleTe vera fprmed when the Ketbertondtoh vae o^tknm4 
In Ibe errcn Cnkfd Piorineea. The Ketberlaodbb we called the rim f ma e kt toel ; the Ftemtoh lOMne, le to e enr 
FUmumdt, oe kM« ae the •oatbem part of Ibe N««berlande vne the MMet ioortobinf . and FlMidere the ebtof 
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a inwdon of pieimnlnanl ladaenca. See TL 11,10. 

f Bjiiiwaa iifto iiiliriM XXVL liHiipmilii TbiHiii^ ad. Jawbna GH— , GnHi^, ItW 

••8eoX.M. 

88. CoDsidering the frame of the whola, I take no notice of the little 
iotercbanget between tbecolamns — fof instance, that the Friesic is nearer 
to the Icelandic than the Anglo-Saxon. All tbe three colamns are 
considered as proceeding together, and developing themselret in succeed- 
ing ages with more or less facility.* An attempt shall sabseqoently be 
made to show the locality of the Germanic languages in a higher period, 
and how they derdoped themselves in advancing to the station of the 
McMO-Gothic. 



This hypoChecia most be ngalated b? a doe sttcntkNi to tbe §u% that tbe first smicor 
aace of the Anglo-SazoD in tbe orbit of kagoagca, is some eentories ktcr tbaa tbe Jiano- 



Gotbie, wbicb bos, Cbeiofofo. iU pht 
sidermtioB is of commos appUcstioB. 



pbaaee bmio sdfsaecd tbsn tbe Asflo-Soxon. Tbis i 



46 FRIESIC MOST LIKE ANGLO-SAXON. IV. 29—33. 

29. It must be observed, that tlie moDuments of Friesian literature are 
of a far more recent date than the Anglo-Saxon ; but the development of 
language does not always depend upon its age. The Friesians, encom- 
passed on the one side by the sea, and on the other by the Saxons, owe 
it to their geographical position that they have experienced no mutations 
but those of a Saxon origin, and in many respects homogeneous with 
their own language. I do not recollect any intermixture of a foreign 
language with the Friesian, except what was caused by the frequent 
inroads of Normans, and by the settlement of some bands of the same 
race among the Friesians. 

SO. Add to this, that the language of the Friesians never felt the 
shock caused by migrations. From the time of Caesar to this very day» 
amongst the endless revolutions of nations, they have never changed thdr 
name or the place of their residence, and they are noted as an exception 
to the locomotive temper of the Germanic race.* 

81. These causes would render the language so stationary, that it would 
be less altered in the 12th century, than others in the lOth. In tbo 
following comparison, many instances will occur of true Anglo-Saxon 
sounds still flourishing in Friesland. What I consider still more impor- 
tant, the development of some vowels has produced now the same result 
as it did eight centuries ago— a convincing proof that the germ of both 
languages must be homogeneous. 

82. Discovering such striking features of likeness, after a separation 
of almost fourteen centuries, a complete separation by the ocean, by the 
adventures and the diversity of their means of subsistence, and of the land 
they occupied, I conclude, that at the time of their union, about the 
middle of the 6tb centuiy, the Anglo-Saxon was distinguished from the 
Frieac only by slight difiierences of dialect We do not become acquainted 
with the A.-S. before the 8th or 9th century, and with the Frienan not 
before the 12th or 18th centuiy, about four and eight hundred years after 
their separation. The series of evolutions each tongue has sustained, 
affords a ftdl account of the chief discrepancies then existmg.f 

88. As this whole matter can be proved by a strict comparisooy we 
need not seek for authoritiea. 

Ifaothority were wanted, that ofFrands Junius would be amply sufficient After 
a long ecnitiny of the whole Germanic antiquity in regard to languages; after the 
compilation of glosearies of almost every dialect of the noe, unparalleled in labour 
and accuracy; after a stay of two yean [1662-1864] in thoae paiti of Frieda 
noted as tenacious of their old manners and language^ this scholar hu always 
dedared it as his opinion, that, of all the Germanic tongues, none iqppfoaehed so 
dosdy to the Ang^o-Sazon as the Fiiesian. This dedsioQ will, I tmst, outweif^ 
an contrary opinions. As there are few in this centuiy even deeerving to maidi 
by thesideof Jonitts,so Idonot think any one can be vain enough to imitgine he 
is iopenor. 

• PfieU it to G m§ rmi^ k Umh/entUttpmr M. Midtt^Brmm, Pmrii, 1810, feL L p, 844. 
t 8m I 14, 86, ac 



IV. 34 — 36. NEIGHBOURS OF THE FRIESIANS. 47 

84. The geographical position of this people in question coincides with 
their philological pedigree. Let us begin with the Goths, taking care 
that the epithet Moesian, coupled with their name, does not deceive the 
common reader. 

Some fragments of the Periplus of Pytheas, the renowned navigator from Mar- 
aeUles^ inform us, that he, being in search of the amber coasts in the Baltic, doubled 
the cape of Jutland, and sailed about 6,000 stadia along the coasts of the Gnttones 
and Teutones, through the gulf Mentonomon [Kattegat, Belt, &c.] This was 
about 325 years before the Christian era. The Geutones or Goths, seated in Jut- 
land, descended afterwards to their brethren at the southern coast of the Baltic,* 
for the chief seat of the race was on the banks of the Vistula [Weichsel]. After a 
part was gone into Scandinavia, the great bulk moved thence to tlie banks of the 
Danube [Donau] in Dacia [Moldavia and Wallachia, about ▲. d. 180]. A part 
of the Goths, called West-Goths, pushed on by the Huns, retired, about a. d. 377, 
into Mcesia [Servia and Bulgaria], and hence these Western-Goths obtained the 
name of MoDso-Goths. It was to this people that Ulphilas, the renowned transla- 
tor of the Scripttires, was bishop. 

35. On the southern borders of the ancient Goths were seated the 
Angles, spreading southward perhaps to the banks of the Eider. The 
chief town of these people at a later date was Haddeby or Haithaby, 
A.-S. HasVe in Schleswig, or Sleswick. 

86. While the Angles filled nearly the whole of the Chersonesus Cim- 
bricttSy they were bordered on the west by another people of their Idndred. 
These were the Friesians, whose posterity still live in the district of Bred- 
stedt near the coast of the sea, and whose dialect will afford some words 
for comparison. 

Hence the Friesians spread themselves in one nnintenropted line along the eoast 
of the German sea to the month of the Scheld ;f though the extremities of this 
line were very distant from each other, and the people subdivided into sections de- 
nominated Brocmans, Segelterlanders, Rustringer, Hunsingoer, and Emlander, each 
people ruling its own section by its own prinue statutes ; still they were one peo- 
ple, and spoke the same language, and ruled by the same common law, as a dote 
examination of iu Veimt jus FrisUmum will prove. We remark that the Friesians 
lived close to the coast, as if allored by some magic aturaction of the water; and 
though, when exigencies required it, they sometimes extended into the interior 
parts, they never spread far in breadth, and even in their partial extensioo they soon 

• 8etVn. t l,5cc. 

t The fcanwd S. Tttrnrr dtwtii jinci of Mclb Stoke, inwhidi thechitmidcr aMcrtsthat 
Amht iSuwijrbai been cimfincd bt the Scheld. ThbaccinratehiflloriaDWoakl not plaeeaoy 



ktrm^ 1617^— I'm fft/M, hi j wm fu k tm •flii«rr4ti^fra cp dt Vmdrrl-Gtt tk itdg mU tmm Wmffnmmr^ 
ton. i— iT. |k. 8S~90. The mudc rmuurk Is of still iDorp forcible anpUcmtion on a p— iire of 
Col^B, abo dtrd bj Mr. Turner. Comnni U a toiiMMititioiit child, ^ulery W lAr Jiiffo. 
&XMM, i p. aSM and 1^, London, Hfo. IN8N. In the hitlory of Frictia after the time of 
CrharleoMffne, tboar Frirsianft mho gorenird hj their own kwa, and nmke Frietic, arast be 
caidbUj distijiiniifthrd from the Mmtmndinir people, who are alio caUcd Friedaas becaue 
the m^ikmi diTiuon of roontrict rrfm then to Fricsia. The blending of tbcM two ncct 
haiDfca the iovte of endlcM cnofs in history. 



48 FRIESIC LINE BROKEN. IV. 37 — 39. 

relinquished their internal possessions. The historian, recollectittg these (acts, will 
not overlook the importance of the Friesians, though they only inhabited the 
borders of the continent, and the little islands 'by which the coast of the Gennan 
ocean is covered. 

37. This Friesian line was early broken in two places by two mighty 
nations — one making its appearance from the continent, the other from 
the ocean. 

Between the Ems and the Weser were settled the Chauci Minares, and between 
the Weser and the Elbe the Chauci Majores. It is reported by Tacitus, that this 
immense extension of land, even from the borders of Hessia, was not only under 
the dominion, but ^*as inhabited by the Chauci, bnt, he adds, they only kept some 
part of the strand, leaving the Friesians for the most part in their old possessions. 
The Chauci, entering into alliance with other people against the declining power of 
Rome, and assuming the name of Francs, left this country, and their name, being 
absorbed in that of the Francs, disappears from historic record. The Friesians 
availed themselves of this opportunity to occupy the vacated possessions of the 
Chauci, it not being unusual for a steady people like the Friesians to make use of 
the changes produced by the roving disposition of their neighbours to increase their 
own territory. 

38. Two descriptions of the Chauci are given by Tacitus. He first 
records some facts, and then, in the thirty-fifth chapter De Maribus 
Crermanorum^ he draws their portrait 

In the record of the facts,* the Chauci appear cruel oppressors of the feeble, 
vindictive pirates, and to be prone to foreign military expedition, and also to make 
inroads on their neighbours. In delineating their character,f it is said that they 
wish to support their grandeur by justice, being free from covetoosness, masters of 
themselves, calm, modest, and retired. They never excite wars, nor harass their 
neighbours by predatory excunioa^ or highway robbery. It b deemed the strong- 
est proof of Uieir bravery and might, that they act as superiors, and never pursue 
anything by injustice. Nevertheless, every one is ready to take op arms, and, in 
case of exigency, to unite in forming an army. They have plenty of men and 
horses, and their placitnde detracts nothing from their valoor. Had Tacitus first 
given thu description, and afterwards recorded the facts, one might have supposed 
chat he was misled through ignorance of the facts ; but how he could contradict 
known facts related by himself, is hardly to be conceived. It must be clear to all 
who know the Friesians and their dupositioo, that the chanicter ascribed to the 
phanci agrees even in the least particulars with that of the Friesians. Is it then 
impossible that Tacitus at a distant period, and misled by later reports, should blend 
two neighbouring people together, and attribute to the Chauci what was alone ap- 
plicable to the Friesians f 

89. The line of the Friesian tribes was broken again in a second place, 
to the north of the Elbe. 

The Saxons, occupying only soma isUnds, such as Nordstrand, and some pobto 
on the cootinent to the westward and south of the Angles, and their western neigh- 
bours the strand Friesians, were in time soincresssd that they descended from their 

• 7WMi«Ml«xLI8,lS. Dto. Cm. is. so. Tae. Jm. siiL S5w Didiss JaliswH is- 
■titit lit Bdgicaai ^grsdicBtibM, SfmHkmmt to DU. JwL L 

f r«MGmMiito,c«p.Sa. ItisMidthatbtwroCaMiGmMmtoktarthaakiiilMMlra 
•riVMlM. Whctlmt£isbstnwsrsoC,tbefM«iaBdthedMcri|iCiouBMMa|irf7lediib^ 

est peopw. 



IV, 40 — 44. FRIESIC — POSITION OP THE GEHMAN TRIBES. 49 

narrow abodes^ and spread aloDg the northern hanks of the Elbe, and filled up the 
whole extent of country between this river and the land of the Angles.* This 
second breach, being neai* and enlarging that of the Chanel, was never entirely 
filled up again ; and where it wiis afterwards, either by the departure of the Chauci, 
or the expeditions of the Saxons, the bishops of JJremen and Hamburg determined, 
by their power and spiritual influence, to destroy the Friesic spirit of freedom, by 
subjugating the Friesians to their sway in government, religion, and language. 

40. Hence two divisions of Friesia originated at an early date : the 
southern part began at the mouth of the Weser, and terminated at the 
mouth of the Schcld ; the northern part from the west strand of Schleswig 
[SleswickJ towards the mouth of the Elbe, unicli less tlian the southern 
part, and for this reason called Friesia Minor. In the IStli century, this 
small territory had power to raise for the kiug of Denmark an army of 
sixty thousand meu.f ^ 

41. The Moeso-Gotlis are traced to their first position in the northern 
parts of Chersonesus Cimbriciis [Jutland, Denmark] ; the Angles in the 
narrower {Mirt and to the banks of the Eider ; the Friesians extended on 
the sea-coasts by tlie side of the Angles to the mouth of tlie Elbe. We 
intend to place our ])hilologica] comparison in the same order; Qrst the 
Gothic^ then the Anglo^Saxonj and finally the Friesic. 

42. It must not be overlooked, that the geographical )K>sitiou of the 
whole Germanic race coincides uith tlie arrangement of tlie preceding 
table of their languages. Going from tlie Daltic to the Netherlands, you 
pass through the original seats of the /celaMdic^ Maeso-Gothic^ West" 
phaUan^ Neiherlandisl^ ; on tho right you find tlic Angles and Friesians ; 
and on the led you have Uie Alemannic or Theoiisc race.^ 

43. This position may, |icrhaps, afford some idea of the order in 
which the respectire tribes maa*hed from the oricut to the west of Europe. 

The foremost were the Auglo-Friesic nee, who, being pushed forward by follow- 
ing tribes, did not hall till they arrived on the sibore of the German ocean. The 
Goths with their attendanu followed, and the train of the Gcnnaui was closed by 
the Tbeoiisc niec. The coast of the German octran, alonj; which the Anglo-Frietac 
race was forced to spread itself, vna the bans of tho direction in which the two fol- 
lowing races took their position, and were phwred nearly in three panlleb from 
nofth-east to soath-weaC These pandlels are cromed and diitarbed in a thousand 
ways by migrations and wars, but their geocnd direction manifcsu itself to this 
verjr day in the remnants of the respectire old languages. 

44. The adventurers who subdued Britain are called Anglo-Saxons ; 
but here an important question ariset— what is implied in this name ? 
First, it is to be observed, tliat this (leople never called themselves Anglo- 
Saxons; but this name is given them by historians. Paulus Diaconus 



• As the SaioBt were oaknown to Tadtat, the imipCkNi of th« C!haiid wai, of cowie, 
aatcrior to that of the SuoBt. 

f ^ Impcrator Otto, Holtttiaiii dbi Mbifm rciUbatv contim qncni Tcnit res WftkfeflMrat 
com cxerdta conloeo, habeat lecam de tolii Friikmiboi •csagiota millia hamknmJ'^Kiritma 

• U 



50 FRIESIC — ^THE SAXONS POWERFUL. IV. 45, 46. 

called them AngluSaxanes ;* CodoalduSy rex Anglorum-Saxonum ;\ 
and, inverting the construction of the words, he says, HermeUnda ex 
Saxonum-Anglorum genere.X They did not call themselves by these 
compound names, but indiscriminately. Angles or Saxons. Anglamm, 
sive Saxonum gens.J^ The case seems to me as follows. 

45. After the Goths had evacuated the Chersonesns Cimbricus, and 
left only their name to the country, colonies of the neighbouring Angles 
succeeded in their place, and assumed the name of the Country Geatas, 
Eotas, Ytas. 

The Scandinavians, and more particularly the Danes, were quite distinct 6nom 
these Juths^^ being their mortal enemies, and being distinguished from them by 
some strong features in the respective languages. Neither did the Danes originally 
possess any part of the Chersonesns Cimbriciis, unless it was the veiy northern 
point. In later ages they succeeded in gradually subduing the population of the 
Chersonesus^ and mingling their language with that of the innates ; but this very 
mixture proves by its ingredients, now visible, that nearly the whole peninsula was 
before populated by a race different to the Danes, and similar to the Angles. The 
definite article the, both in Danish and Icelandic, is placed after the noun and 
made to coalesce with it, while in the Anglo-Saxon and the kindred tongues it is 
always set before the noun : thus A,'S, seo street the street ; Icel. straetit ; A.^S* 
se strand the strand ; Icel, strondin ; A.-S, se man the man ; Dan. manden, gen. 
mandens of the man.^ This peculiarity of the Danish idiom is not to be found 
in the dialect of the Jutes, however Danish it may be. If you draw a line from 
Skanderburg to Wibarg, and to the gnlph of Liim, what lies south and west of this 
line, Thystad not excepted, retains still the remuns of its Anglo-Saxon, or rather 
its antitcandinavian origin.** 

46. The combined power of the Angles and Jutes was easily overcome 
by that of their souUiem neighbours; for such was the number, the 
power, and (he extent of the Saxons along and above the northern banks 
of the Elbe, that all the surrounding people, whether Friesians, Angles, 
or Jutes, were conridered by foreigners as subdivbions of the Saxons; 
even what was effected by a anion of all these tribes, was often ascribed 
to the Saxons alone. 

It is likely that the Saxons were the roost promhient, and therefore attracted the 
greatest attention from sootbfni scholars, while the Friesians, Angles, and Jules 
were leas observed on the strand or the inner ysn of the peninsula. It is known, 
from their geographical position, that the Angles oonsiituted a part, and being the 
chief acton, probably a great part of the roigrating allies; so that, on their depar- 
ture, their native soil was left nearly destitute of inhabiunts.tt The Angles, how- 
ever, were considered a subdivision of the more powerful Saxons, and took a share 

• I>*gMlisLoi«oberd.lv.t3. f id.rl\S. $ M.v.37. |Bad«,LlA. 

I *'0«li com vraloBt seadpl debent, ct protcgi ia regao itiA dcvt cotdvati fralML alcvl 
pfopiaaal ct prnpHI dvet regni bniiit. Exicnmt eaim qiMmdam de oobui langnlno Angkn 
nin«acuic«t d0 EagrA dritate, d Anriid de naiciiiiie iUorvfli^ d semper eftdimtar popolnt 
aaiu ct gtm ua."— L<fM Edamtii, ITtfltef, p. Sua. 

IT 8mIL{ 1. 

•• 8m thU podtliw dcfoded bj a DaaUh gcBtleman, Dr. C. FanlieD, in the Noidiik 
B«ri0w, No. L p. 961, Copenhagen, 1889. 

tt8etIILf^& 



IV. 47 — 49. FRIE8IC — WHO WERE THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 51 

in their expedition : this union is correctly expressed in the denomination Anglo- 
Saxons. For, whether thb word be considered as German or Latin, the first part 
denotes the species, and the second the genus, and the whole implies the tribe of 
the Angles belonging to the Saxon confederacy. The Angles bore the chief and 
leading part in the expedition to Britain, though considered as only a part of the 
Saxon confederacy, and therefore denominated Anglo-Saxon.* Time has done 
justice to the Angles ; for while the name of Saxons has either completely disap- 
peared, or has only a faint vestige in such words as Essex, (East-Suxons,) Mid- 
dlesex, ifc, the name of the Angles is still embodied in England and Englishmen* 
and is in full vigour and known (torn pole to pole ; nor will it ever die, unless the 
declining empires of Germanic race should be washed away by, a flood of barbari- 
ans, as the Roman empire was by the Germanic. 

47. It has already been shown that Anglo-Saxon is a word formed by 
old Latin authors, and not by the Saxons themselves. Independently of 
historical proof, the foreign descent of the word is proved by its formation. 

Thus we say, in the Latin form, Anglo-Saxones, Hibemo-Anglus, Polono- 
Rassus, whether we take Anglo, Hibemo, Polono, for substantives or adverbs ; but 
in expressing these words in the Germanic tongues, we should say English Saxon, 
Polish Russian; in German, Englischer Saehse, Russiseher Pole. Thus the 
Dutch poet Maerlant, Dus werden heren dingelsche sassen. Thus the English 
Saxons turned rulers, (iii. 29.) This Germanic form is verbally translated by 
Paulus Diaconus, (iv. 16,) Angli»Saxones. 

48. It is often stated that the word Seaxan Saxons is derived from seax 
a sword ; in East Friosia, saeghs a liiile sabre. 

If this be true, there is some reason for the supposition that the kindred nations 
derived their names from the weapon which they chiefly used. Thus, Franc, from 
frtdictk a javelin; Gennan,bQmgfit jaeulum; DuL Kit. ghtm fuseina ; and man 
a tnan, that is, a dart wum. Angle the Angles, from angel aculeus hawutlus. The 

word seax is nothing else hniMoes. ahs spiea; Sans. TftrT ^ « sword, eosis ; 
A.'S. fechir, ear an ear; mx, eax an axe, an imstrmnent consisting of a wseial 
head with a sharp edge, preceded by the sibilant s ; and perhaps gar b the same 
word as (ar) ear; Dut. aar, air, aer arista, preeaded by the guttniml g; Dut. Kit. 
anghel an eap or spike of com — all proring the idea of something pointed. The 
word franca b seen in Ger. fram, property the sharp end of an instruwstnl, the he- 
ginning ofang thing, and hence the preposition from, agreeiiig ia stgnificatioo with 
iba Moes. fnm. Fram fruma, {Moes. Jn. 16, 37,) is on that aoeonnt properly 
the edge, commencement of the beginning, that is, from the beginning. Is it not 
also possible that the Brondingas, {Beo. K. p. 37, 11»> ai» so ctllcd froin Icei. 
hraodr lamina ensis. 

49. In the comparison of langnaget, care should be taken not to be 
misled by mere names. The Saxons increased so mach in power, as to 
dare to oppose the hosts of Charlemagne, and at last they occupied an 
immense territory about the Elbe and the Weser, which, after their name, 
was called Saxony. This Saxony was subsequently occupied by other 

• It is remarkable that king /■#, who eowmrBred Mirrign in A.a.700,calbiii«icli; at Uy 
hgginninyof his hw^a Wmi-SmjrmL Icliie, mid Qod« me Wci(-8«uuuiaarBii^, //■#,!« 
{Udsgrmetkimf^thgWeei'SmMmu. Bat the people of hiTumrdam he deaomlwUcs^MttM. 
wii. Oif wite-^eow Engiiic mon bine fenUlige, if mm EmMmem mmifmnwd U timmrg tttmt, 
im.U. Oif Engliie mon steals, ^oii£«flMMm«ta(,/ik 46x64: 74. An Engti&maii, 
in all the paiagraphs, is opposed to Wealh a Welskmam. 
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tribes, whose system of vowels approached to that of the Theotisc race, 
and tljerefore differed very much from the Anglo-Saxon sounds. These 
tribes, taking the name of Saxons from die country they inhabited, their 
language is also called Saxon. I need not remark, that we can neither 
compare Anglo-Saxon nor the English to tliis Saxou, as their nearest 
relative, if tlie mistakes of the most celebrated philologists did not render 
it necessary.* 

Dr. Johnson did not regard this rule^ and therefore be often compares English 
words with the most remote German. ** After cat yon first find Teulan katz (read 
katze), then French chat, and aflerwards A,-S. cat ; while A,'S. cat, Fr$. and JkU. 
kat^ being the proper form of the word^ ought to have stood first.** Some hundred 
examples of this sort, and worse, may be quoted from tliis celebrated lexicogra]>her : 
his errors, instead of being removed by his editor, Mr. Todd, are in this resjiect, and 
some others, increased : added to this, that many words are not to be found in the 
languages referred to. In the article hay, the IceU hey is also said to be DuL, while 
the DuL word is hooi ; and thus in almost every l^age. An impartial judge, con- 
sidering the medley of materials, the blunders, the negligence or typographical erron 
occurriug in deducing words from their originals, will conclude that the etymdo- 
gical port of Jobnson*M Dictionary, even in the edition of 1827, b not deserving of 
the ex])euse and the labour bestowed upon it, and b quite unworthy of the nation of 
whose langiwge it is the chief hiter]>reter, if not the uncontrolled lawgiver. The 
English et^'mologist will only meet with the proper forms of its words by consult- 
ing the nearest relatives of the Euglbb langna^ We may illustrate thb by the 
preceding example of hay. Here we find the same change of ^ to y in the Country 
Friesiau as in the English— a change which b not to be found so often in any other 
Germanic tongue. A.'Si. beg, in Fn. c. ?s b^a; but hive (Italian a) io make 
hay, agrees with hay, having both a, as Maes. hawi. So also A.'S. m«g palest, 
dieg dies, weg ri«, c»g elavh, were changed into may, day, way, key^ of which the 
Englbbman will scarcely discover instancesy nnkn be goes to bb neatett kinsmen 
the Friesians, Frs. c. mei, dei, wei, kii, {limlmm a)*f 

50« It may be asked whether, v.lien die Anglo-Saxons left their ualdra 
soil, any of the neighlioaring FricsUns accompanied them, and whether 
any intercourse was aulisequently maintained between tlie separated 
bretlircu ?| 

• ItlMiah«advbeeBobwrTcd«a2S,)thaltbeqaertioBbtt(HwlicC]Mraw<oideib^ 
attha Germanic laamm, which u f^eacraOj th« caaei bat whether the proper fcicm of llie 
word U to be luoad In the «Mwvif kindred dbbct When wccanaoldiscorcr it in thb dia- 
lect, then onl) wc ma} mAy to bngnairet of moie mncite lefauiomhip. The qncrtion, for 
imtancc, b not whether the woed nrt caiits in other Qcnaaab to^pMi, bat wheChv it b 
1 in if .-&, Fft. ve IhU, 



•f Thcie b anotlMT daM of Gcrmanie wofdi introdneed in thb eentafj, or the two pie- 
eeding, and makinc no part (iftlic original frmme of the banagn. Thecofreddertvatioaof 
' I drpcnu mure npnn an extensive kaowbdce 41 manj I' 



in 



tonnciythannponanalcicicalanitenrm: I ihonldwiih to b estow mote ptalsenpoa thb part 
orMnMn'sDicUoaanr.UtUbBiit better than theochcr. OnecnmpbwillbeiaMeBL 
What can be WMn tunpb than the deriratioa of the wmd tattob, ^ Am! ^ m drmn 
warmim§mldkr§U their ifmmH^n^bmn the Dtol. tapcto^ tf. propcfb rigaifViv lowtef dbl, 
lA#|mfer|<a«fttfw«M ftomthetoldicnr Ev«BlBthehatedid(oaofiohnaoa,l7Todd» 
it b drrived from Fr. tapotcs tons. 

X The old Chroniden aio at a lorn whethor ta amke Heagbt a Ncdaa or a Saxoa. 
Macriaat speaks of him thas: ^^ 

Ecn Met Eaabtas oea vfieie,esa 81% 

Db vtca bade rffdimaa was; 

One was myned [i.-«. bet] Eagist, a Frbriaa or a 8axoB, 

Mlw was dfirea away oat of hb had, ffplifil Hm&Hei. c sv. p. Itf. 



IV. 51, 52. FBIESIANS ACCOMPANIED THE SAXONS. 53 

Upon which I would remark, that the faces of the Anglo-Saxon and the Fiiesic 
languages would have the more marked and decided likeness to each other, when the 
separation was the most complete. If a continued intercourse between the Frie- 
sians on the continent, and the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, had been maintained^ the 
Anglo-Saxon would have been supplied with Friesian ingredients of a latei* date, in 
such a way as languages not otherwise homogeneous may form a distant similitude; 
but when there are innumerable resemblances between Anglo-Saxon and the Frie- 
sian of this very day, originating in the latter prt of tlie fifth century, without being 
increased by a subsequent intercourse, it is a proof that this striking similitude must 
have been laid in the liasis of the languages. I feel much inclined to think that this 
is the truth, while I allow that many of the neighbouring Friesiaus accompanied the 
Anglo-Saxons in their expedition. 

51. It is tnie tliat tlie Friesian is noted for Iiis tenacity to bis native 
soil. His residence about the moutlis of the Ems and the Rhine for 
centuries before our era, in the midst of a wandering people, is a sufficient 
proof of thb character. 

The Friesians on the confines of the Angles were not of sncb qnietandsedentaiy 
habits as those on tlie Cms and the Rhine. They acqiiii'ed the restless habits of 
their neighbours. Siipi»ose then a ])ortion of the Saxang, many thousand JuU$, 
and nearly all the ^^iiy^f, leaviog their country for glory and riches; would it not 
be a miracle, if the Friesiaus in the neighbourhood of the moving tribes were alone 
insensible of the general impulse ? This is on the snpjiosition that the movement 
was voluntaiy ; but, considering the snbsc(|ueiit emigration of the Cimbriaiu, the 
GoUa, and .^iiy/lfs, from the 5ame ])eniusida, 1 cannot help retaining the supposi- 
tion, that some cause, now unknown, might qieratc to iiroduce these migrations. 
This canse, whether fiimine,* or inroads from the 5k:audinavians, being geneial, 
would have the Kime inflaenoe upon the Frierians as upon their neighbonn. 

62. I am a^zare that inquiry will bo made, why Bede, in enumerating 
the tribes who peopled Britain, omitted the Friesians.t 

As well may we inquire why I'inocopius omiu the Saxons, and names the Frie- 
sians. Bede wa*< bom ahont aj>. 672, and died in 73o. Though he wa» well ac- 

Thiit again: 

EnffistM wart dot cmtcert 
Ende b in Vricteland gckcat. 

Eofflit was thoi diigraocd. 
And is into Frictia retnrMd.— torn. iii. p. SO. 
The Chronicle of Maerlant is rouiMlcd upon the Sftraimm UiMmimk ci Monk VinccBtiM, 
who wrote aboat a.d. 1S4&. 

• NcimiiitMijs, that the first lettlenaniTcd in three TeMeb, and that Hci^a and Hdfw 
were e«ilei : thii iaflmatcs ■ame iateraal wwaboitiuii in Oothland. In thoeeaatioBt averse to 
the tedcBtary occapation of agricahnre, fiunine wae ahrmys the most efickal and gmnenl 
eave of emigration. This was at leart the caM with the ScaDdiaaTiana, who, pmsed by 
dearth, determined hjr lot who ■bottid emigrate. ItisUkeljthattkeScaDdiMTiamilcanpoQ 
the Jotcs, who, beimr settled ia the corner of the peniaaak, were the first pcfj of the baagry 
iaraders. TbeJotes Ml npuaBritaia,aad were the firstSazoa settlers in Kent and Wk^ Tbe 
ScaadinaTiaaa then deMcnded farther to the sovtb on the Angles and SaxoBS, aBdiBdneed 
the tribes to compiv with the request of Heagistaad other leaden to come to BritaiB. The 
Borthera pirates, still detccndiag farther, ravaged the whole coast of the OermaB sea: the 
FrieaiaBs were, therefore, the Bcrer-ccBsiBg objects of their ninUical iBCBrsioBS. Ib atiU 
hUer tiBM thcv settled in France, aad ahiBMUely reached the desccBdaBts of the saaw tribes 
of tlm ABgk>-SaxoBs, who, ia the two preceding ccBtories, were exiled fhim their Bative soiL 
See OB mM9fiii9eUN0nmmmermM$St9ft9f^Urt9mtiMiitiMi f^mmktrif HUlmHk f^wmHilUmf 
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quainted with the affairs of England in his 6me, he never left his native land. Ph>co- 
plus was a Greek of Caesarea, and after the year 535 the secretary of Belisarius, the 
companion of his general in his expeditions against the Vandals and Goths, and of 
coarse well acquainted with the general circumstances and relations of the Germanic 
trihes. He was also two hundred years nearer the Saxon expedition to Britain 
than Bede. This Procopius states in his fourth hook on tbe Gothic war, that 
Britain was peopled by three nations, the Britons, the Angles, and the Frinians, 
Afyikoi ecu ^piaaovee. Could Procopius be mistaken or misled in an histoiical 
fact of such notoriety as the overthrow of an important island by swarms from tbe 
continent, an event iu which the political interests of his master Justinian, as to the 
influence of its example, were highly concerned ? It was to Procopius a com- 
paratively recent event, happening about 449, and therefore only about a hundred 
years before he wrote his histoiy. If he were misled, how is it that he does not 
mention some nation of wider fame, and is satisfied to select the Angles and the 
remote tribe of the Friesians to be the inhabitants of Britain ? 

53. I cannot omit to mention, that the leaders of the Anglo-Saxons bear 
names which are now in use by the Friesians, though by time a little 
altered or abbreviated. 

They have Harlse, Hengst* Wiiie, JfiggeU, Etke, Ttjisu, Tsjerk, EaUe, 
Heuel; for A.'S. Horsa, Hengest, Witta, WihtgU, Chr. Ing. p. 15 ; Mac Cissa, 
Chr. Ing. p. 16; Cerdic, Elesa, Chr. Ing. p. 17. Also Lense^ Timen, Elie, for 
ji.'S. Wlencing, Cymen, iElle, [IceL at ellda ignemfacere ; Jt.-S* ellen, virtui, 
rolmr,] Chr. Ing. 16 ; /m, Ide, Ofe, for J.-S. Ine, Ide, Ofla. There ore indeed, 
but few A.-S. names which may not be found in ose with the present Friesians. 

54. The story of Geoffrey of Monmouth about Voriigem and Rouin^ 
or Rawen, daughter of Hengist, is known. She welcomed him with, 
^ Lauerd king, wacht heil," Lard king^ wait for my hailing draught. 
He, by the help of an interpreter, answered, ^ Drinc heil,** Drink hail 
iofne.f 

I intend not to discuss the verity of tbe history, but only to allude to the cere- 
mony which was observed. The Friesisn Chronicles represent Row€n as drinking 
the whole, in compliance with the royal eonunand, " Drink hail !" and then taking 
the right hand of tbe king in ben and kissing him, while the oflered him the cup 
with ber left hand. This is quite a Friesian custom.) The iemale is not named 
Rouin by the Friesian Chronicle, as the text of Geoffrey badly states, but Rooisca, 
a name still in use with us, though, by an analogical permutation of consonants, it 
is written Reonts. 

#8eef50,uolet. 

t GalfreaiMoBBaMlMMliHisUiriaB4gVBBritaMii«,iv. is. 

X Eit pnrterea t alia ymm prokge vil eiiail iilwiin at (FriiU) wt riddicel ^■otki alicei 
pathwam val pocahm wina, vd cwcviiUpk— awpiaaat, t— dk— t leA latimiA liag^i, 
Uetglh,alel!7«Fri«sel [ii emnrmt dgkmU. OJrm FHMimm !] H mm 



oe atttsM ^^ilqi|e 



tmaecMealMBffsdktmpoailmrBHWMlMt e4dai ttagvA, « Faiv wil, ale ftyt F 
IPmntmi Offm IMmlmmt!) Etri vmomm Smbaikm fcoit, wA wtamqm kmM 
BihikiBiBMe4«toMe«i* IdoB pwftdnt) qoM eliaai ama In Imm MqM 
pertinMitcrnCartnBobMnrat.-I^«r<f.«2riHfMrfjl.ilfMirf. f\fidmt M. Cmm. Xta^ 



•c3rphametomlatMetteaB«tpoCarit."--G4)HMfa^ TU mJSS^tSSSm 

bddofth•kia8'BkaBdaBdklldl«hili^l - — 



bdaaftbaking>Bhaadaadkliriifhi«,toiwqrtadWWiMi»iMFriwAeHirtot^ 
aadothCT^whomybscei^srsdwithOeottwyefliQniwth 8m JmmU Ei^mtL AmgBe. 
rWaiT. 



IV. 55 — 57. FRIE8XG — ITATR OF ANGLO-SAXON MSS. 55 

55. Whatever may be the truth of the stoiy, it is most certain that 
^* Wacht hail '* is changed into Wassail; theit fffossail-cup is sometimes 
used at feasts and on New-year's day in England ; and that its origin is 
traced back to the supposed meeting of Vortigem and Ronixa. 

What has particularly struck me is, that the figure of the old English wassail- 
bowl is exactly the same as the silver cups in which, at weddings, the Friesians 
offer to the guests brandy with raisins, [spicy wasssl-bowQ. This cup passes from 
the married couple to their guests on their left-hand, and from them to their lefl- 
hand neighbour, as in the corporation festivals in Cngland. The liquor is called 
in the Friesiau tongue, ^braid's trienen " brides tears, alluding to her reluctant 
willingness to enter into wedlock. 

56. I will only add that the Danes were the common enemies of the 
Friesians and Angles, and as much opposed by national hatred, as the 
Friesians and Angles were united by the ties of national sympathy. 

The Saxon Chfonide records, in the year a.d. 897. that the Friesians and Angles 
fought under the command of king Alfred against the Danes, who were defeated 
near Exmouth, Devonshire. The Friesians were of tome repute, or the names of 
three of them would not have been preserved from oblivion in this record : ^bbe, 
Frs. c. Ebbe ; ^Velere, Frs. c. Eldert ; Wulfheard, Frs. e. Olfert. Were these 
Friesians the allies of Alfred, recently come to his assbtanca from the banks of the 
Elbe or Rhine, or his subjects settled in England f 

Before entering upon the comparison of the Friesic with the Anglo- 
Saxon, it will be necessary to form accurate ideas about the state in wluch 
the Anglo-Saxon language has reached our time. 

57. One common fate accompanied all the MSS. of (he middle ages, 
that the text was modemizedi and therefore spoiled when copied by a 
person who spoke the same language, and nothing but the ignorance of 
the scribe could give security from this perversion. Not understanding 
the MS. he was compelled to copy literally, and his errors, whether 
arising from inadvertence or the indistinctness of the old letters, are easily 
rectified by the critic. The fact is, that the copyist, considering the words 
only as a vehicle of the sense, did not care about the language. Every 
scribe, therefore, changed the language of his MS. into the dialect of his 
own time and dwelling-place. 

In this way ike Roman du Renard,* which can be tiiced to the time between 
the first and second crusade, is come down to us in the language of the 13th cen- 
tury, A.D. 1288, 1290, 1292. It b on this account that Mr. Robertt obicnres— 
" Arant 1' invention de 1* imprimerie le style ne conduit qu* impariaitement a re- 

• LtRmmmmdmRemmrdmMU,ptaUJ>M.Uh€n,VMxiM,'\9». ThU iioem was the baiii of 
a porn in the laniniaicv or flandcrs Tan den Vm lUjriMcni^ This was fuUivwod 

bY the X>ofiA ArMnl til pr«fr,CMMlfl, 1479, and thU again I7 the renowned /f«<^ rWoT 
Henri Mm AUkmmr, Lahek^ 1498, the parent of all later Eoiupcan Teraions. Cmjtm'e ^Um 
tdiiim at 14H1, was a tnuiilation of the work pnUisbed at Gooda. To the reMarrhcs of 
recent tcholarB, we owe Htimmrdma Vmlpre^ tmnmeu <|i<nni mtuU§ iz. ei ZIL nrnwerifium : ad 
JUfm fdd, MSS. td. H mmm&imiimtihma iimeirmva, Fr. Jtu. Mme, edUim frimtrfe, 8ro. pp. 396. 
ItbproTcd bTCoanuiMNi, that this Latin poeasbai given rise to the Tenr /feouuiAiKnoff, 
pnUiihed by Mr. Meon, and also that the anthor was an inhabitant or the Bdgic Nether- 
lands, to the locaUties of which, allnsion Is often made. See VL{ 13*17. 
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connoitre la difierence des temps. Les copistes ue se lK>rDoient pas a transcriie; 
ils corrigeoient 1* orthographe siibsdtuoient des vers nonveaux d cenx qii* ils avoient 
sons les yeiix, el des expressions nouvelles a celles qui tomboient si rapidement en 
desuetude. La laugue, qui chan^'eoit d' uu jour 4 Tauti^ devoit les engager i mul- 
tiplier ces aUcraiions que le ^w de severite de 1* art poetique rendoil alore si 
faeiles.*** The .scribe^ however, found some restraiiil in the allileraiion, which was 
observed by Cfedmon and other ]>oets. In those MSS. where there was little except 
the rhyme to indicate tlie mechanism of the verses, or where the MS. was in proee,- 
the scribe had mcire liberty to change. This wa^ the fate of the oldest Dutch poet, 
Maerlaut* Some leaves of ]>archment containing fragments of his Spiegel His- 
torial, much older than the MS. from which the edition of 1785 was printed, 
afibrd conclusive evidence, that neither the constmction of the words, nor the man- 
ner of spelling in the MS. used in printing this edition, was that of Maeriant 
himself. Therefore, the question about language during the middle ages, is re- 
duced to the question of the time and place of the MS. 

58. The same fate attended the most ancient pieces of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, not to si^eak of prose. Let me exemplify my assertions by the 
poems of Caedmoii. Tlie MS. of the Caedmou on which Mr. TbcMrpef 
founds his text, is apparently of the lOtli centnry, and it strictly expresses 
the langtiage of tliiit period. Casdmon, the author of tlic poem, died about 
A.D. 680. He was first a cowherd at Whitby, and aderwards became a 
monk. Would it not be a little strauge to assert, tliat a man brought up 
in his station of life, especially in the imcivilized uorthcm parts of Eng- 
land, and in the 7ili century, lias spoken the same dialect as tlie far more 
civilized iuhabitauis of southern England two centuries later ? This too 
in an age, wlicu some parts of England bad as little communication with 
each other, as witli foreign countries. lu tliis case, Anglo-Saxon would be 
an exception in tlie history of languages ; it would lie witliont dialect, time, 
and place, baring produced no change in its forms. How iar an assertion 
of tliis sort is distant from truth, is proved by tlie oldest remnant of Ang^ 
Saxon poetry now extant, compared with its appearance two and three 
centuries later. lu a codex referred by Wauley to a.d. 787,J we read a 
few lines of Ciedmon which are translated into IjStin by Bede$, and we 
hare tlie same lines as tliey are modernized by Alfred in his Anglo-Saxon 
rerriou of Dede, about two linndred years after Csdmon. Let us com- 
pare these two siiecimeus witli each other : — 



t CmJmm't Mtifitmi Pmrmttkrmaf <■ Am^&um^ miik «■ Em$Htk immaUUtm^ mtim^mmim 
wrimi ImIis, ly Uni/nHa Tlmq^ Lmim^ I8M. 

t « Hiice peae omaibot in a.». 737, wi o tniw t fl wL fcriifanik afld fidctv 1 
eodicem eodoD anao, Ceohndfo adbac tqpaatfl^ M« MUtns sirte EsdbcfflrtI 1^ 
duobns qoogoc aaaii post fkdm obitsa, la Wiwiflwri awMtrrio AdsM i 
{^(nlfl^ pw SSSL 

} Bedc^llb.ir.cap.S4. 
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€4Bdm(mdiedA.D.6SO:ihi$ 

MS. U of A.J}. 737. 
Cod. MSS. Etfis. Norwi- 
C0nns* Wanley, p. 287. 
Na scylun hergan 
be&en ricaes uard 

Meiodaes maecti* 
end his mod gidanc 
aerc uuldur fadur 
sue he uiuidra gihuaes 
ed drictin^ 
or astelidse. 
He-eBiist* scop 
elda burnum 
heben til hrofe 
Inieg scepen 
tha' middun geard 
men cynnes uard 
eci dryctin 
«(ter tiad« 
firam fold a* 
frea allmectig. 



AlxnU i.D. 885, by King 

Alfred. 

MS. C.C.C. Oxon. 

Thorpe Pref. Cadm.\\\\. 

Nu we sceolan herian.' 

heofon-rices weard. 

metodes mihte. 
and his mod-ge^onc* 
wera^ wuldor-fceder. 
swa he wundra' gehwses. 
ece drybten.^ 
oord^ onstealde.^ 
he aerest gesc^op.* 
eoi^an bearnnm. 
heofon to br6re.* 
balig scyppend. 
^a middan geard. 
mon c}'nne8 weard. 
ece dryhten.* 
aefter teode. 
firum foldan. 
frea lelinihtig. 



Literal Engli$h Version. 

Now must we praise 
the guardian of heaven's 

kingdom, 
the creator's might, 
and his mind's thought, 
glorious Father of men 
as of every wonder he. 
Lord eternal, 
formed the beginning. 
He first framol 
for the children of earth 
the heavens as a roof ; 
holy Creator ! 
then mid-earth, 
the guardian of mankind, 
the eternal Lord, 
afterwards produced ; 
the eanh for men. 
Lord Almighty ! 



Primo eantmvii Cetdmon iulnd earwun. 

• aaaectL ^ dryctia. < aerisL ' >a. • fold* ^ bcrigeaa. t ge^anc. 
^ dkttL I wnldret. i drihtea, k ord. > axtMlde R ■getcop. 

• role. • drihUe. VmrwmM ftmiimy* in SwuiKt MHm •f Beie, W^ 2U. 

Whether the reference of the MS. £/ntc. Xonticensis to the precise year a.o. 737, 
be corrsct or not, every one will agree with Wanley, that it is far before the age of 
Alfred,t and is by no means a re- translation of the Latin words of Bade. King Alfred 
atrictly follows the lines and the words of the MS. Epiec. Sorwicmiii. The obser- 
vation of Bcde,t that he followed the sense of Cetdmom, and not the construction of 
bis words, applies particularly to the latter part of the MS. EpUe. XorwieenMiM^ 
and b an additional proof that Bede found bis original almost in the same form as it is 
presented to us in MS. Epise. Xorwictmtis. Alfred seems convinced that be bad the 
true song of Caodmon before him, as in bis Anglo-Saxon translation, be not only 
omiu Bede*s remark about giving merely the weune, and not the same collocation of 
words, but immediately before the inseition of this Anglo-Saxon song, be aasertss 
" ^ara endebyrdnes ^is is " f A# ^rd^r of which it ihis.^ 



. omainai vetaftivioiat bmi ita prideia rrat aeaet e ai g a>— i Uhun Mteranmi 
r» A#«rM Epimpaa aaprr EJienwa, bod^M in BibUoCbca Rc|^ Cmto^ 
ir, Smkk'9 Hede^ CmmtmkHfi^, IbUo, ITU, IV. p. 3. The M8. Baaed by 



faatoraaJ* 
ArMtf aMervatar, 

Waaky ia ante H p. M,] described ia bit Catalogac at CW. MS8. EfUn^i A'trwimtte, p. 
S(H, is the MBM at that aieatioacd bjr Smith ia tbitaoCcL IV. JJka ATmiv was Mtbop aT 
Norwich wbea Waaler auMle bit Cataiogae; be wat aAcrwardt Mtbop of Ehr ; after bit 
dsatk.kiMOeorice the First parebatcd tbto MS. witb the Doctoi't libtaiy, wbdi be arr- 
Mied le the Uaivmity of CaabridfB. wbcie the MS. is aew pcescrf cd ia the Pablic 
Ubeaf7.-J.& 
f Ego itsfaai pubUcaadaa ccaieo» taa^aaai wmMwm eas ia aeetri UagaA c tiaa u Mm 
!Be veCatliiriaMua.— Ifaalrjr, p. 9M7. 

, Boa aaten ordo ipte verboraai ^av doraUeat illecaaebat; ae^as eaias 
J qaasivis opciaM coaipotita, ex abA ia aUaai liagaaM* ad vetmua, siae 
\ sal deeorit ac digaitatit traatferri— Sf^ 4. f4; Sm. p. 171, 10. 

§ Sed^ff«.p.A97, Ift^aadiattafterwardt, L)fi, addt, - Aad K^ ««tdaaii 
wefd ia ym\ ylee geaMt, Godc wyrSet loagvt loirrKiidder mmd H Umr wm4a 
mmm^ w&r4a erstaf wmriky^G^ w T«s samb mbasvbb.-^. R 

• t 



58 FRIESIC— CHANGES IN ANGLO-SAXON. IV. 59 — 70. 

59. Having here the same words written in different ages, it is my 
intention to notice the discrepancies, that the changes the language under- 
went in the interval may be clearly seen. 

60. In the MS. Episc, JsTorwicensis, we find no characters for \ and f , the one 
being designated by u, the other by d, as in gidanc, or by th, as in tha for f^a. In the 
same MS. casula is translated hearth for heai^. Hence may it not be inferred, that 
the }f and p were introduced later than the date of the MS.P Or was the p a letter of 
the heathen Runic alphabet, and for that reason was not admitted amongst the letters 
of the holy Roman church ? 

61. The <e is divided into its compounds a and e, as in hefaen, ricaes, in which a 
long a seems to be implied. Mr. Thorpe, in his second edition, p. 22, follows neither 
Wanley nor Smith, having hefaen, metudaes, for hefaen, metudses ; but in this. Smith 
also differs from Wanley, who puts meecti for Smith's maecti. 

62. The c, when it had the sound of ch was not yet changed into A, as in maecti, 
drictin ; but in later times became mihte, dryhten. 

63. We find here two forms of heaven, the one written with b, and the other with 
/• hefaen ricaes and heben ;* and in the Velus Jus Frisicum, which is about four 
centuries older than the oldest laws written in Friesic, we have (Tit iii.) thivbda for 
thiaftha, when the inscription is not from the hand of any Francic-Tbeotisc lawyer 
under Charlemagne. 

64. The resolringof a into a was not yet accomplished, we have fiidur for fsder; 
Fn.feder, A$g. hk. 2, Ch. 1. 389, 475, 612, contracted, Frt. A. feer. 

65. The g in the termination of the infinitive had not yet undergone any change; 
hergan ceUhrare^dA changed by Alfred into herian, and to supply the biatus,replaced 
the^. and changed a into ea, making herigean. 

66. The a was already changed into e, where the more modem A.-S. still retains 
the a, as in end, sue, scepen, for and, swa, scapen. This was, perhaps, something 
peculiar to the Northumbrian dialect, agreeing with the Friesic in scepene clather 
made doihn, {Asg. bk. B4), hut not in Md and, (A$g.bk. I) ;norin OldF\rt.9Lnd 
Frt. V. sa thus. Later in the Fr$. L we find ende like the above. They probably 
pronounced the words thus, ^nd, sues, sc^apen. 

67. The a changed into e was not yet gone into t, as mectig, but at a later period 
mihtig ; with et, as in mecti later mihte. Heliand has h^lag Ao/y, MS.Epiic. Nar^ 
wicenm baleg, not yet halig ; on the contraiy, Heliand roahtig, and of coorw MS. 
Epiic. Norwieemsii mectig. 1 1 further appears, from the exchange of e for ir, that m 
had nearly the sound of e, and of course like the Fr» oi. In tenninations we find 
also et used for «• 

68. The vowel has undergone a diflerent change in the endytic gu Mom. gm 
produces the usual A.*S.yf , when pronounced broad and like a diphtbong,y«b6eoiDes 
gi ; as, gidanc, gihuaes, for ge^c, gehwfcs. 

69. The Vowel in the terminations of words and in all syllables nnaocentad, is 
Monded as indtstinctly as the short ^ or Iltb. sheva [ : ]• It b a proof that a 
dialect has some antiquity, when these unaccented syllables have not entirdjy lost a 
distinguishing feature. The MS. Epise. Narwieenm has ricaes, metodss, astdids, 
moocynnsBs, tiads,for rices, metudes,astelide, moncynnes, tiade; and msBCti, diictio, 
for roecte, dricten. 

70. It is a principle in English pronunciation, that the vowel before r in tennina- 
Uons takes the sound of «, [Walker s Pron. Diet. § 98, 4 18]. In MS. Episc. Kot^ 

• like b ia A.S. hblNUi rivrrt^ Ah> M. libba; la fVnt. v. Ubbca vtf« / fW. «. Ulje «<mv, 
aad A-8. lyfon Wmv ; A99. bk. \W^ Vd^e. 
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wieensis we have, uuldur, fadur, for uuldor, fader. Before n the a is also changed 
into u, as foldT or folduii, middun, for foldan, middan. 

71. The a was not yet resolved into ea, as ward, bamum, for weard, beamum ; 
nor the o into eo, as scop [Old, Dui, schoep ; Moes. gaskop creabai] for gesceop 
agreeing with the present Dul, schiep. 

72. The e, which has its origin in t, and was afterwards changed into eo, remained 
unaltered in heben, hefaen for heofon. It seems that eo has produced o in -fou, in 
the same manner as a proceeded from e, and affords an instance of some assimilation 
of vowels in two succeeding syllables. I must add, however, thai it is questionable 
whether the vowel of the latter syllable operates npon that of the former, or the 
former upon that of the latter. If the vowel of the former syllable depend upon that 
of the latter, then -Acn and -fou were changed before he- and heo- ; but if the latter 
upon that of the former, then he- and heo- before -fsen and -fun. I do not lay much 
stress upon this obsen*ation, as languages in their most ancient sute have not this 
kind of assimilation ; it seems, however, to rest in the mind on the same foundation 
as alliteration, both being a feeling for rhythm. For whatever may be the assimilation 
of one syllable to another in the same word, the same relation one word has to another 
in two successive lines of poetry. This assimilation of vowels is called by German 
grammarians umlaut. 

73. The ia being proper to the old Westphalian and Zelandic, liodergo do change 
in tiadae ; the t being changed into «, the a ought to follow the impulse and pass too, 
and make teiide from tvon produeere; to hape tiath jk unum e<mveniuni,A9g* 6i:.33d ; 
tya due^re. Km. 1. 8d ; tioda ducebai ; ieeL tiadi, id. The Afoct. tiuhan ducert ; 
laocb ducebat ; hence the fVt. r. teacb, taach, fVt. /. 79, bl : but there wasonoe an 
Old Fn. imperfect tiade, as the DuL tijde. 

74. So I liad not yet passed to «, nor « to o, in metudass, later metodes. 

75. The imperfect astelidsB was not yet contracted to astealde. 

76. It is clear that the earliest laDgoages consisted of single words, and 
that two separate ideas were ei pressed by two separate words; bot, bjr 
being constantly used together, at last united in one idea and one word. 
The adjectircy in this process, passing from adjectires, separately existing, 
to the first and specifying component of the word^ loses the adjectire 
tennination, by doubling its accent on the principal Towel, and looks like 
an adrerb or preposition compounded with a word. 

Thus, on ealddagum oUm, originally on ealdum dagum oiim ; Dui. eertyds^ 
originally ceres tijds im/orwur iiwu$. DuL oodvader ; Gtr. ahvaler a pmtrimrek, 
Ibraierly oode vader, and alia rater. In the MS. EpUc AVwie. ws meet with an 
instanos in which the meanbgof such a compound appears, bat the gnunmatieal lorm 
b not yet developed. The compound adda banom appeanas two words, yet aelda 
is not in the dmL as it ought lo be wbn sspaiale, and it only reqoiits the pro c e m 
of lime to become one word a^bamum, the same as G«r. altvaicr. Aekiabannm 
doss not signify mmiiqmi$ /i*«rtf, but cUldrm ffM;9iid thus it has the whole 
meaning of the compound, but only half its grammatical form. A16ed, finding the 
pbiass a little antiquated, used eorVan beamum fUiii Urrm. Tbers could be no 
ol^ection to the form, because, in AlfM's time, eaUa4iBder, mlde-mod^ 
wita, weie sometimes used fiw ealdfbder aeut, caldmoder aria, ealdwita smier 



77. The pnxioun we was omitted before scylun ire amt/, precisely as tbe-lfart. 
skalum dihimuB^ Lk. zviii. I. 
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78. In this word the u had not yet been changed into eo. From Moei.skvlnm was 
derived A.-S. scylun, the more modem sc^olon. 

79. As a had not yet gone over into ea, or o into eo, or e into io, so also e had 
not yet been changed into ea: thus we find astelidae for ast^alde. 

80. This comparison affords a few important deductions. As there 
appears to be no mixture of the dialect of the Northmen, the MS. must be 
of a date auterior to their conquest of Northumberland, which agrees with 
the statements of Wanley. 

81. In it we find also many analogies with cognate languages not 
apparent in the writings of Alfred, and this affords a further proof of the 
antiquity of the MS.; for we have already observed, that the resemblance 
of languages is greater in proportion to their age, and, on the other hand, 
that dialect differs most which has most diverged from the parent stock.* 

82. The development of the diphthongs ea and eo from simple vowels, 
was the result of nearly two centuries between the date of the MS. Episc. 
Noncic. and the time of Alfred ; for no one, I believe, will pretend that 
the simple vowel in these instances was a dialectic variation peculiar to 
Northumberland, as these diphthongs are still distinctly pronounced there, 
like death in Yorkshire. The diphthong was of course developed in the 
north, as well as in the south of England. If we now go back still 
further, from the time of the MS. Episc. Norwic. to the descent of the 
Anglo-Saxons on Britain, [from 737 to 449,} and if we suppose that during 
this period the cognate languages approached nearer to the A.-S. in the 
same proportion as they did from Alfred to Casdmon, then indeed we 
have a clear conception how all these tribes of Jutes, Angles, Saxons, and 
Friesians, whose languages some centuries later were quite unintelligible 
to one another, could, at their departure from their native shores to 
Britdn, as men of one speech, unite in council and action. 

83. This comparison implies further, that the peculiarities by which 
the A.-S. is distinguished, relate to the state in which this tongue has 
come down to us. 

84. I have nothing more to add about the Mcsso-GotUe, to what 

1 stated in the fourteenth and fifteenth paragraphs. The peculiar cha- 
racter of the A-S., as distinguished from the Moeso-Gothic, would for the 
most part be removed, if we could trace the A.-S. to the time of the 
Moeso-Gotbic, about the middle of the 4tb century. The means of 
comparison are greatly increased by the exertions of Angelo Mai, Count 
Castiglione and Massmamuf The stores within the reach of Junius were 
exhausted by him, for comparison with the A.-S. in almost every word of 
his Glossarium Gothtcttm,ia many articles of hisEljmologicon Anglica* 
aum, and in his other Dictionaries, still sleeping, to the common shame 
of the English and Friettans, in the Bodleian libraiyi Oxford. The first 
that made a classification and comparison of the Gothic languages was 
Lambert ten Kate, a Dutchman. The foundation laid by him has mors 



t 14. f8ctTIL7-.lU 
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recently been greatly extended by the unwearied toil of Rask and Grimm. 
I need not boast that I have done the same, for it requires no genius — the 
labour is purely mechanical. Some will present you with the oldest form 
of a word, but this is not right, when it has to be compared with a subse- 
quent and more advanced development. For my part, I shall not hesitate 
to avail myself of the labours of my predecessors, and to cite parallel 
words in different cases and times, when I think it does not affect the 
Towel or consonant to be compared. 

85. I do not know any A.-S. scholar, who has instituted a comparison 
between the Anglo-Saxon andFriesic so minute as their near relationship 
claims. Some did not see the force of the comparison, and all wanted 
materials. A brief account of the materials I have used may not be 
uninteresting. 

86. The A8ega4>dk/^ the book of the judge, contains the laws of the 
Rustringian Friesians located around the gulf of the Jade, as far as the 
southern banks of the WeseT. Its date may be about a.d. 1212-1250. 

87. Liiiera Brocmannorum,f the letter, i^. the written law of the 
Brdcmen, Friesians bordering on the sea in the western part of East- 
Friesia, [Dut. Oostvriesland]. Its date is reckoned between a.d. 1276 
and 1340. 

88. The Amesga-riucht;l the code of the country of the Ems, con- 
taining registers of the mulcts for the Friesians situated about the eastern 
banks of the Ems, a.d. 1276-1312. 

89. The Reran fon Hunengena londe^^ [2)i«l. Het Hunsingo^r land- 
recht,] the statutes of the country of Ilunsingo, a.d. 1252, revised and 
corrected, but as to their origin of a far earlier date. This most remark- 
able monument of Friesian antiquity is puUished in the Verhandelingen 
van hei genooUekap pro excolendo jure pairio^ tom. iL Groningen, 
1778, but in a manner so negligent, thai I deem it matter of great danger 
for a critic to cite words from this edition. I, however, entertain the 
pleasing hope, that this defect will soon be redressed by one of my friends, 
who intends to publish a second edition, founded on an excellent codex 
within our reach, as soon as the literary public feel inclined to defray the 
oofts of the press. 

90. Jeld and boiha\ the valoe of the money and the mulcts, to be 

* Atefa-lrocli eia AltfHctiaaiet gvwtzbttdi dcr RnitiiMcr, ber a a^g cfeb cn, SbwicW aad 
«ltatcrt ?0B F. D. HterW«, Berlin, lHOft. 

f WiUkami der BmckmaaiMr «iiiM Iivjm FitotiKlita vsOm, hmaMwtbiQ nm F. I^ 
Iftenfa, Bcflia, IH90. '^ 

t HtlEaiiigOTkDdRglnMibetjMr, I3I«. hmwwu&rn,l9Ba,fMUIk9dhjMr.HH$mm. 

t Ve rii a iHldiin qi tcr usporiniKv ran dc wcttea en gntuidhM onict YaderiAiids doorc«B 
g moot i ch a p to Onmingm, jmo excolendo Jarr pntiio, Umb. ?. Gnmiiiiren, 177S-l(fiW. 

I GbnoCpbcnatenCbarteriMieknMiVrieilnad»rern»iehdoorO. f^AefMtboeSchw 
nnbm tn Hohcalantberf, S rob. loUo; Leenwwden, I76S-I799. TIm pngw S9--46I, 
coataiabf acntalogneoftliecccletlaslicnl eitatot la Frieda, made npbr order of ChsrIctV. 
tboogfa alrcadj printed, are wip|iMn n d in the aid rolnmc, and replaced b? other Batctiali. 
A ginal nambcr of the cetatoi, after the Spanish i«vokttion,harinK fallen into nignrt hands, 
it was Icared that thepnhUcation wonld be an indaceaent tocadlcMcnrMf andperMcvtioaa 
against tha ariftocnicy. Tha 6ch to— is aba printed, ht not yet poMishad,far thtfwator 
part af tha copies was hunt duiag the disordan af the FVneh Rctolatioo. 
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observed in several parts of the country of Friesia, forming a part of the 
present kingdom of the Netherlands. This piece is of a.d. 1276, and 
published in the Groot placaat en Charterboek van Vriesland, torn. L 
p. 97, together with a great many little records of latter times in the 
Friesian tongue. 

91. The most complete system of Friesian laws,* though of a more 
recent date than the foregoing, is contained in the Old Friesian Lawf^ 
published by two eminent Friesian lawyers, P. Wierdsma and Branisma, 
whose commentary bears witness to the depth and extent of their erudi- 
tion. The laws in this collection, as well as those found in the Charter- 
boek, had force chiefly within the limits of the country of Friesia in the 
Netherlands. 

92. To the same country belongs also the collection of charters 
dispersed in the history of its capital Leeuwarden, by Gabbema.t They 
are all of a recent date, when the Friesic was about to be disused in 
public charters. In the enumeration of these laws and records, I have 
descended from the north to the south, beginning at the Wezer and 
ending at old Friesia, situate at the mouth of the Rhine. But let os now 
ascend still higher, beginning with the Friesians conterminous with the 
Angles. 

93. Friesic is still spoken in a tract of country bordering the coast of 
the German sea, in the district of Bredsted, dutchy of Schleswig. It is 
strongly tainted with Danish; but a corn-merchant of my native village, 
[Friesia, part of the Netherlands,] on going there to buy rapeieed, was 
not a litUe surprised that he and the peasants could understand each 
other in their respective mother-tongues. The late Reverend N. Oatzen 
has left a glossary of the Friesic dialect, which for some years has been in 
the press, at the expense of the Royal Society of Copenhagen. The first 
eighty-eight pages, which were intended for me by my friend the late 
Professor Rask, and sent to me through the courteous attention of Professor 
Rafn, have fully convinced me of the identity of this dialect with the 
other branches of the Friesic. 

04. Of the language of the Ditmarsian Friesians, and those living 
between the Elbe and Wezer, nothing remains. Their long and obstinate 
struggle against the aggressions of the Danish kings, Bremish bishops, or 
dukes of Oldenburg,! terminating with the extinction of their liberty and 
language, has long since eflaced the last trace of the Friesian tongue and 
nationality, and destroyed the MSS. of their ancient laws. 

95. A more lucky fiUe was allotted to the land between the Weser and 



• OnAtVHmthm wttcn mttvme NcderJultaciic fettaHag eaoph d dgreDdtfi 
Toorsica. Piut L Campca ta LeeowArdcB, I7(tt. The Vnhm and Part IL, tboagli ■••- 
parad by the imUfabcn, wwe kMl after tht death of WkrdiBa. 

f VcrlMdnMidefladLecwwaaidcn-bcMlirMTCBnMiShMa JUftGaUfM,F^^ 

t U.Eauaioi, Hist Frica. 145^ «8» Ice. Wiarda, OttfritbclM s«Mhiclitc^ L SOS. 
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the Ems. The latter subjugation of this country has caused the preserv- 
ing of a single codex of the Asega-bdk in the archives of Oldenburg. I 
here give a specimen of its language. 



Thil U Ihet iwintegoste londriucht. 
Sa hwersa northmann an thet lend hla- 
path. and bia ennemon fath. and bindath. 
an ut of lande ledath. and eft withir to 
londe brangath and hini iher to twingatb 
thet hi bus-bame. and wif nedgie. and 
man sle and gadis bus bame. and hwed 
sa hi to lethe dwa mi. .alsa hi tbenne 
undfliucb ieftba lesed wertb. and withir 
to londe kumth. and to liodon sinon. 
sa willath him tha liode thing to seka. 
and sinne opa werpa* tnicb thet ginte" 
roorth ther hi er mith tha witsingon' 
efrenuth* beth. Sa mire tbenne afara 
tbene warf gnnga. and iechta mire tala. 
enne eth bach' hi tbenne opa tba heligon 
to swerande. thet bit al dede hi there 
nede. alsa him sin hera bad. ther hi was 
Hues, and letbana* en unweldicb mon. 
Sa ne tburuon^ bim tba liode ne inuuu 
to haldaseka ni sinna tmch tbettbi frana 
ne mucbte bim tbes fretha' waria.1 thi 
skalk^ skolde dwa alsa bim sin hera bad 
tnicb tbes lines wMk.'-^uga'Bdkt p. 97. 



This is the twentieth landright (law). 
When any Northman leaps on the land 
{shore) f and he takes a man. and binds 
and leads {him) out of the land, and brings 
{him) after (wards) again to the land 
{(ishore) and forces him to this, that he 
burns bouses and violates wives, and slays 
men and bums God *s houses, and what be 
may do to barm, (A.-S. la^e.) When he 
then flees away or is loosed, and again 
comes to land, and his lede ^{is restored 
to his land and kindred). If then the 
court of justice of the people will seek 
bim {froseeute Atm), and his relations 
intend to charge bim with the horrible 
murder which be has ere (formerly) 
iramed (commuted) with the pirates; he 
may then go {aj^pear) before the court, 
and be may tell {confess) known and 
proved facts; he ought then to swear an 
oath by the saints, that he did it all by 
need {force), as bis lord bade him, be- 
cause be was a man not wielding bis life 
{body) and members. In tbiscase, nei- 



ther the lede {people), nor the king's 
attorney, nor bis relations, are allowed to seek him {harass Aim) with fetters, through 
{because) that the attorney might not {was unable) to secure him bis safety. The 
servant should do as bis lord bade bim through will of the life (for the sake of his life). 



^ Lede jMfrff , Jmm. Et. Am^t. 
I derm it to be hmrrihU. trrtmnuUms wmrJ^r^ which 



• A.-S. weorpaa, werpa&,>u«rr. 

• ginte Wiarda trmmUtcs ytmder. 
amcs with the Low-Saxon rmioD of the Aaefa-l»6k, which hai frvel, 
This word U oonnected with the A.-S. ginian, of ooorw ynmimf^ tw or w ii W y mmI, kmriUe, 
In thil waj, the Engliih aiU. hn^ mM, frtmi ewm U ^l^fMrwtttm,n^UifU ttiem^^ 

ttgr frrror, whence nglj ; of A.-S. oge, whence />«. v. [onw-lik] oi^oawlik ker rM -, all de- 
rifed from the idea of wide rastncM, still a|ipareBt in Mmee. aahn, Smtd. ogn* ogn. 

• A.'S. widng firmia. The c by the Ffiede and EngiUih being changed into uk. wicing 
becomes witiing. Thus A.-S. ccrenc, fW. v. tshcr^ne or tneme, Emf. ehmru. Somrtimct the 
Pre, 9. retains both forms with some shade of the signiicntion ; fV*. r. kktit U lott, bnt 
tsjatteije !• cA«f , ekmiteT. From A^-S. cidan,jMOpcrlj to wmkt m mmite m$ «« imkmr m mm i mtu kird. 
and hence to fiMirrW, the Fre, v. has onlj tqttle to mmke mmtieemM ^wmrrMuf B ^mrr w rn m mmd 
wmmem. The original significntion, now lost in English, was verv well known in the old 
English. '•The swnlowcs ek^ierid and sonse.**— Golden Legend, L 499. Fre, v. I>e 
swHden tijittene in songen.— It is dnbiovis whether wicing is to be derired from wiccing 
&imm$ fd rip^ mmde iuHdimkmtmr phmim. rrx, or from wig-dng the kimf •ftimmfktrr. 

• A,-S. fremad. Wiarda not knowing this Anglo Saxon word, deems ^rrmmik to be spn- 
rioos; for this word does not occnr elsewhere. This instance maj teach ns how easily the 
most difficult words art explained in Anglo-Saxon and Friesic, when aided bj cnch other. 

' Ah fteidt i, proprie, wimHmeeti, of the ferb agan. s A.-S, liSa. 

^ The Anglo-Saxon has the FrieUan form in this ?erb thnrlon. 

A A ',8, friSian p r a U f en. (M jwr. i if .-& warian cwterr. ^ if'.&scealc 
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96. Let it be remarked, that the u having the power of au in 
Fr. doux, or Eng. cube^ is changed by the Frs. v. into o ; undfliuch, 
unwcldich, mucht, truch, gunga, are now pronounced (mtflyuchi^ 
cntveldichj mochty troch^ gonge. 

97. Brocmen kiasath thet to enre Brocmen choose {made) this to a 
kere^ thet ther nene burga and mura** statute, that there no borough (coiUe) 
and nannen hach sten bus ne mota and wall, and no high house of stone 
wesa hi achta mercum. and hoc redieua must be by (/^ mulct) of eight marks: 
thit naud ne kerth and efter naud ne and whatsoever rede - giver (cotmie/, 
dele leith. sa geit^ hi mith achta mercum judge) hinders not this, and after (being 
and mitha huse wit[h]liude. bine built) lays not {pulU) down, he may 
skiriene' fon. and werther aeng mon atonefor it witheight marks, and with the 
[b]agera sa tuelef ier[d]foda hac[h] house with (/A«) lede (peop^), unless he 
andrcC tiuke, and wasa welle makia enne clears himself. And turns (buUdt) any 
szelnre sa mot hi ne makia vr tua feke/ man higher than twelve earth-feet (« 
ief hi welle. aiidre thiuke. and makath meature) high to the roof, and who will 
aeng otheres sa geie hi mith achta mer- {intendt to) make a cellar, he must not 
cum,< tbi ther otheres wercth. and tha make over {above) two stories. If he 
nya redieua skelin hit onfa,^ efter iham will {intends) to the roof and makes any 
ther tha erra' thene frethe vt kcthet^ hi {thing), otherwise let him atone for it 
alsa denre geie. Stenslek^ hwile efter al with eight marks, who works otherwise* 
Cha londe buta mmiekum and godes And the new judges shall accept it after 
hnsen hi alsa denre geie. — Statutet of the former ( fudges) have proclaimed the 
i\e Broemen, p. 130. peace ( tkii statute for the public eocuri- 

ty) by the mulct mentioned. Let stone- 
cutting cease through all the land, but {except in building) monks' and God's 
bouses by the mulct mentioned. 

08. From this example it may be seen that the text is corrupt, and 
caoDot be cited without employing some criticism. It suffices, howerer, to 
show the extreme jealousy of a free people for their liberty, so as even not 
to allow the building of a bouse of stone, or of more than two stories 
above a cellar, that the possessor might not thence annoy his countiymeo, 
and use his house as an instrument of tyranny. Building their churches 
alone of stone, they fortified them at the same Ume, together with die 
Sttrroonding parishes ; and this forming a single connected stronghold, they 
retired there after the loss of a battle, and defended at the same moment 
the two dearest possessions of manldnd, their liberty and their altars, 
against the insults of oppression. It is for this reason that Friedand does 
not offer any ruins of castles of the middle age to the eye of the antiquary, 
which are of 80 frequent occurrence on the borders of the Rhine and 
almost in every part of Europe. They still retain their gronnd, name. 



• A^eunufii^en. ^ AJS.wmuwmrue. 

• seii, ^ngt90eneUfe9emt9» * A^^S* adr jpvmf. 

• AaUkfrr. f A.^.imeepmHwm. t A.-8. —re mmtim fmUm. 
s A^. aadfoB meeipere. * A.^ wnu^mnLfHmr. J J.^. cytei uehm/meefe. 

s A^8. staa lapie^ ihes* MMyakcgeMrfliaf wn^. Fire. «• tid «MOnif mwfmr ligm eus . 
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language and national cliaracter, the only remnant of Friesian antiquity 
unknown to the travelling antiquary, whose eyes are attracted by the 
more glaring objects of old walls, palaces, tombs, and castles. It is most 
likely that we are indebted to these statutes for the absence of any vaulted 
cellar in Friesia. What castles there are, owe their origin to the fatal 
internal wars of the Schieringers and Vetkopers in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The Friesians, however, stood not in want of cellars as they 
do not like any salted vegetables, or vegetables at all ; flour, peas and beans, 
salted meat in the winter, and some fresh in summer, being their ordinary 
food, they do not lay up any provisions. I speak from the experience of 
my own childhood, when every one, in winter as well as summer, daily 
bought what he wanted, and a single cellar was amongst the curiosities 
of the village and its neighbourhood. 

99. § VI. Ther ne mot nen mon There roust no man sell the goods 
siner wiwe god wrkapie^ er thet hia (bona/>otfetftMu) of his wife before they 
kinder^ to bape* tein' hebbath. — have reared chOdren. 
Amoiga-riucht, p. 69. 

§ LXV. Hvasa* annen vnscbeldigen Whoso arrests an unguilty (timoctfiiO 

mon feth sunder ther rediewe willa sa man without the will {authority) of the 

breckt hi en grat mere anda alsa ful to judge, be to breaks (forfeits) a great 

bote.'^p. 84. mark {to the judge) and as much to the 

injured person. 

§ LXXI. Ther ne mey nen munik There may no monk, as he is with- 

nene erfnisse ieftba lawa fagie alsa hi drawn (from the world) ^ fetch (accept) 

biiewen is fon feider nocb fon modcr, fon an inheritance or leavings ( l^equoiti) (iom 

suster noch fon broder noch fon sine (athcr or from mother, from sister or 

friundem ; nen god wither eruie< ther hi from brother, or from hb friends ; (on 

innath^ daster brocht hetb iefrha inna the eontrazy) also let nobody give, by 

daster wunnen heth.^p. 89. way of legacy, any posaasnon he has 

brought mto (worn im) the cknster. 

100. Let us now pass over the Ems in the northern part of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, called the province of Groningen [en de Ommelan- 
den], containing close to the sea the district of Hunsingo. 

Prima Petitio. 
Thet is thiu forme kest end' tbes This is the firrt sutute and the gift 
kenenges Keries jeft end' riucht ahra' of king Charles, and the right of all 



• J.-& ctapian emen et wminej Fn. %, kd^ije — gr», taAkefje wn^ff tr, hsw wikiyie. 

^ J.-& ccoaed Mtac^jprWiicfaif, contractMl to cni'd, Uad thOd^ Vkm baam JOime. ftwo 
bcfia^m mm, hio kcBDeft m bcreS «uia pmtiti/Ukm. it ML 1, SI. 

• A.'8, htepQin ly Irttfi ,- to hape im m thkflt Am^ L a. f •fitW. 

< TUjprWiMvrp, paiL tcgca, contr. tein fvrWMlvt / A.S. Xkaa drnten^ poxLUgea mi togca. 

• J.-S. fwa hwykmaa fwa fairmifw htm ; 

U ike k^fmnd prr mm. Bat if .-& bncaa $m 

licatM the malct to be paid to tlM 1 



' Bote, A^. bote rqmrmiim [tf ike karm\ I 
AtmA, rdam to the breakii^ of the law, aad indie 
oTtlielaw.thcjQdgc. 



iJ.-5.3rff;eri;fmu,lMM,A4nWilei. klaaalth. 

* Hwdie, eentr. A.-6. bwclc^ emmmm k e minw m faitfir, alra monaa kwclie. 

• K 
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Fresena tbet aira tnonna hwelic and Friesians, that every one occupies his 
sine gode bisitte* alsa longe saret^ unfor- possessions as long as he has not for- 
werkat* hebbe. — p. 2. feiled them. 



Decitna 
Thet is thin tiande kest thet Fresan 
ni thuren nene hereferd** firra fara sa 
aster tore* Wisere and wester to tha 
Fli be thiu thet hia hira lond bihelde' 
wither thet hefs and wither there be- 
thena here. Tha bed thi kenenk Kerl 
thet hia firra tha hereferd fore aster til 
Hiddes^ eckere ande wester til cinc- 
fallam.' tha bihelden hit tha Hade wither 
thene keneng thet hia nene hereferd 
iuia fara ne thorste sa aster til there 
wisere and wester to tha Fli. tmch thet 
sa scelen alle Fresa fon tha North liudem 
fri^ wesa. — Keran/an Huneigena londe, 
p. 6. 



Petitio. 

This is the tenth statute^ that the 
Friesians need not follow a campaign 
further eastward than to the Weser« and 
westward to the Flie; that they may 
hold their land against the sea^ and 
against the host of the heathens {North- 
men ) . Then king Charles bade that they 
should fare {follow) the campaign further 
eastward to Hitsakker, and westward to 
Sinkfal. Then the people maintained 
their right against the king, that they 
needed not fare {follow) the campaign 
further eastward than to the Weser, and 
westward to the Flie. Through this all 
Friesians shall be fi«e {f^roUeted^ ##- 
cured) from the north. 



101. Over the river Lauwers, now but a brook, we pass into Old* 
Frieda, properly so called. 



OU-FrUsian Lawi. 

Dat oder landriucht is. 
hwaerso dyo moder her 
kyndes eerwe foerkapet, 
jefta Ibenrixled^ mit her 
fryondareed eer dat kind' 
jerich is; als hit jerich le 
likje him di kaep to halde 



Couniry»FrUsia n . 
Dat dareldan-riucbtis: 
hwersa dy m6ar* hjar 
hems eriscip forkeapct of 
forwixeltmei hjar freonen 
ried fo4r \ it bem jirrich 
is ; as it jirrich is, liket* 
him dy keap, sa halde by 



Engliik. 
The other land right is : 
whenerer the mother sells 
the inheritance of ber 
child, or exchanges {it) 
with rade {commit) of her 
friends {kindred), befiwe 
the child is of age; when 



• A-& bedttaa p i tri d ^ . ^Saerbct. 

• A.'8. wjitmnfmetTf. A.-B. §MmyitMu/meiemdm penUrt^ mwuUere^ wmkimrL 

• A.'A ben iSKfcttM, fere iter. That the A.'& hntgang irrmpiim, faraa irv. 
•To then. 'il.&bebteUai 
f A.'A ofcr ktefo tuptr mmv, Beow. Ed. Kemblr, IK33, p. 171. 

^ A little town or Tillage near Danaebcrx, clow to thr Elbe— «t pmmt, Ilitadker. 

I SiokfiJ doM to the BMmth of the Schelde. 8cc Van W^b and Siccama, died 4 aS. It 
it aow called M Z«te aDd M i/Mfiif. 

JFMUaapvvltim. 

k The word wiz^fWhoee theme wlz or wei, b obrkwt ncaify la aD kiadrtd dlalecCt ; 
h tooadt in if .-S. wiiz. A.'& wrialaa p i fl e w . The Scott, bowefer» ate to mliuU. 

I KjDd it aknowB la tiM Coutiy.FHedc at la the ^A and Ei«. 

■M6aritBow«tediaeoaleniit,ortoiwUc«tetheBiocbcrofabcatt Theterme^to 

• IM9 and A.'& Hciao are neater terbt with the regiaMi of a datire, Uke tiM Lat in 
placet nihl, flMumam lycaa kmmimAmt pUcH. la Ei^cli«h, the acatcr tigaiicatioa baa 
neariydegcaefated into the actire; i«leliAftigniiet«iqietoappioyewith |i t dci i aui, tha» 
to ' 
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hitten* ende liker*^ hiin 
naet so fare bit* oen syn 
ayn eerwe sonder stiyd 
ende sonder schulde. 



So hwaso dat kind bi- 
fiucbt jefta birawet op syn 
ayn eerwe so breckt by 
tyen lyoedmerck ende to 
jens dine frana' dat sint 
XXI scbillingen : ende alle 
da lyoed agen biin to 
belpen ende di frana, dat 
hy comme op syn a^'n 
eerwe, deer by eer bi 
riucbta aecbte : bit ne se 
dat bioet* seld habbe jef 
aetb, jef wizled tnicb dera 
tria baudneda een, deer 
bio dis kyndes des lives 
mede bulp. Dyo forme 
need is: bweerso een 
kynd jong is finsen ende 
fitered noerd wr bef, jefta 
sutber wr biigb/soe meet 
dio moder ber kyndes 
eerwe setta ende seUa 
ende ber kynd lesa ende 
des lives bibelpa. Dioe 
oder need is jef da jere 
diore wirdet ende di beU 
bonger wr dat bind iaert 
ende dat kynd bonger 
siera wil, so moet dio 
nM)der ber kyndes eerwe 
setta ende sella ende o^na 
ber bem ku* ende ev* 



*t bim, in lykke er bim 
net sa farre hy it 6an syn 
ein erfscip sonder striid in 
sonder scild. 



Hwasa it bem befiucbt 
of bestelt op syn eigen erf 
sa brekt hy tsjien Ijomerk 
in tsjin de frana binne dat 
ienintweintich sceljen, in 
al de Ijo bawwe de frana in 
bim to belpjen, dat hy op 
syn ein erf komt der 't 
bim eren nei riucbten ta- 
kaem, as it net is dat bja 
it forkoft bet, of forset, 
of wixle trocb icn fen de 
trye bacdneden, der bja it 
bems libben mei bolp. 
Dyeersteneedis: bwersa 
ien bem jong is finsen 
in fitere n6ard oer se of 
suwdlik oer bercb, sa 
mat de m6ar bjar bems 
er&cip forsette in forkeap- 
je, in bjar bem losse 
in it libben bebolpja (be- 
warje). De 6m need 
is: as de jirren djoer 
wirde in de bjitte bonger 
oer it 16an iart in it 
bem fen bonger stjerre 
wol, sa mat de m6ar 
bjar bems erfscip foTMtte 
in fork^apje, in keiyje 
bjar bem ky' in eiket 
(sdep) in k6oro der me 



be is of age, likes be the 
bargain^ let bim hold it {to 
ike purchaser), and does 
he not like it, let him fare 
{enter) on his own inheri- 
tance without strife and 
without debts. 

Whoever fights or be- 
reaves the child on his own 
ground, he forfeits ten lede- 
marks (marks to be paid to 
the people as wronged), 
and to the king's attorney^ 
the mulct is xxi shillings; 
and all the lede {people) 
ought to help bim and the 
king's attomey, that be 
may come to bis own in- 
heritance, which he owned 
before by right ; unless she 
bas sold, or set {pawned), 
or exchanged it tbrougb 
one of the three bead needs 
{neeetiities) by which she 
helped the life of the child. 
The first need is: when- 
ever a child is made prison- 
er and fettered^ northward 
over the sea, or southward 
over the mountains, the 
mother must set {pawn) 
and tell ber child's inberit- 
anoa, and release ber child 
and save iu life. The 
other need is : if tbe yean 
become dear, and sharp 
banger goes over tbe land, 
and tbe child will itanre^ 
of hunger, then tbe mother 



•Hi It bim. ^Likecr. •Hiit. 

' Ftom/rm^ properly the ftrrt, frte ilosMiiitf, and Iraaa ike Imd^Le. tbe Uag** attomey ia 
tbecoonofjMtice; Muraiat»priBCcpt,i.#.Jiideapopali, f 48. 

• Hioe It, cfler \^ H. ^ A.-S. b^orh, byrg mIKc, «rr, eiwUmet Urm^k. 

t Ka CMT. Of ka pL Lt 91, M, 1^ A.S. co, eme^ pL ca,geB. ciiaa. 

^ A.'S. Eowa mtie wmMxi em. 

I Koa CMT, pL ky ; f KNUidi like r la mt, or like the DuL ij in «(/• ^ ^•'A fcCcrjMlira. 

k Starve Is not to be derived froai Dwi. ttervca to ifir, bat lioai Ir.at ftarfaM«r«v^«npi- 
mU p^ttmL For to starve, is to mier all aorta of nriacry, la aae chiefly that of baagtr ; lor 
this rcaaon eimrwrUmf, pfoperiy ^rummoetu, ia oaed in tbe aenae cikmmgry^ itmm, pimimf. Lye 
baa atrarfiaa without authority ; bot ateorfa fretis la la Lap. I., whei^ Lye properiy cHea tbr 
EafUih phraiie, A starfe tmke you, U prtiie prrdmi. Dmt, atervea toi(ir,ia aot the flnt, bat tbe 
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ende coern, deerma da 
kinde des Hues mede 
helpe. Dyo tredde need 
is: als dat kynd is al 
stockuaken* jefta huus- 
laes, ende dan di tiues- 
tera^ nevil^ ende calda 
winter oencomt, so faert 
aller manick oen syn hof^ 
ende oen syn huis ende 
an waranne* gaten, ende 
da wylda dier seket dyn 
holla baem ende der 
birgha hly, aldeer hit syn 
lyf oen bihalda mey; sa 
weinet' ende scryl* dat 
onjeriga kind ende wyst^ 
dan syn nakena lyae ende 
syn buuslaes ende syn 
(bder deer him reda schuld 
to jenst dyn honger ende 
winter nevil cald dat hi 
so diepe ende dimme 
mitta fiower neylen is 
oiider eke ende onder 



it bem mei yn 't libben 
helpt (halt). De tredde 
need is : as it bem alle- 
heel stoakneaken of hu ws- 
leas is, in den de tsjus- 
tere nevel in de kalde 
winter 6ankomt, sa fart 
(tsjocht) alle man yn syn 
h6af in yn syn huws in 
yn warjende gatten, in 
de wylde djier siikje de 
hoUe beam in de lyte 
fen de bergen, der it 
syn liif yn bebalde mei ; 
sa weint in scriemt it 
onjirrige bem in wiist 
den syn neakene lea in 
syn hnwsleazens, in s^n 
faer, der him rede scoe 
tsjin de honger in de 
winter-nevel-kalde, that 
hy sa djip in dimster 
(tsiuster) mei de Qouwer 
neilen onder de iik in onder 
de ierde is besletten in be- 



must set (paian) and sell 
her child's inheritance, and 
buy her child cows and 
ewes and com, wherewith 
the life of the child is 
helped {preserved). The 
third need is : when the 
child is stark-naked, or 
houseless, and then the 
dark fog and the cold 
winter come on, when 
every man fares {enten) 
his house and its appurte- 
nances, and lurking holes, 
and the wild deer {beasti) 
seek the hollow beam ( tree) 
and the W of the moun- 
tains, where it may save 
its life; then moans and 
weeps the minor child, and 
shows his naked limbs and 
his being houseless, and 
[points at] his fiitber, who 
should provide for him 
against hunger and the 



• A.-S. itoc tiipe«, trumemt ; eioek, ^ A.-S, ^eostrr dmk, 

« A.'S. newehiyB mi&ef. ' j1.-&. hof damma, eptUmem. 

• jI.'S, warimn fo dtfemi^ wariande, tnr airimilafioB, wmranne, part. prct. act. i^fenMm^ 
Warm, infl Sch. 103, a. to 4^mL The tot stroiigboia was an encfcirarr, and the root of the 
signification of the rerb is in A.'&. war aiptMi. Wcrm or wcr kedft^/imee^ Lt 901. 

'^.-5L WanianjOMwv. Wtime Im in Pre. m. U mmm Uht m mek mmm^ we. U erwm. 

f Likewise tcria to awp, from ie$L kria fumri; IttL at krita Mtearliv, or latbcr from to 
rry, also to eertam : Fn. v. icrieaie to wMp, from jt.-S. hreman. 

k ji.'&. wiiian to i/^mv, obrlons in mmi h er m im r. 

'The root Air and IrezifU in ^.-^hligan: pt pte nun hhfctLH mAi€k imeUme thee U mmt i 
where the reading of hnigaK for hli|caK ii to no poHMMr at all, C4. 23^ 1ft, Ed. Tkmfr. 
The Icclandcn hare the same root in thdr hlicl^ 9biUputm§^ mrfmam. To this isperha|» 
also rehitcd ^.•& ligan, (imtUm^re) ewbmre^jmtert^ (ttftri) mmtM. Atoea. hlicm f ol fr a i i f tow, 
shows that the aspiration originaUjr bdoofcd to Afar*. ti({mn JMvrv. The other l<mn, Mem. 
kogigan, ncarij cooiTalent to GolL liogan (ieeere) wtmtiri H •u«rtr« dmtere^ whence A.S. 
I toMr,8i^ftcs to hide and to deny, in which thetamctnuuitiunof thescnseisr 



Table. In the same manner. A.-S. tedan Irfrrr, and Mmt. Gut. thahan tocvrv. 

The second form is Ihmiihed with aif in IttL at hlkia mcBmmr^ ttdgre^ eUdtre^ from ietL 
hlid ilrwrJtaf fW IsfM msnMf, whence also l)lM. cnJMdUc. Lida, besides the A, takes also 
# and « in to slide and to riide, per demm ImkL To eoter by inclining, hence A.'8. hlid 
ime^pUUf Erne. Lead. ^m,}Mepeiidf Fn. 9. cachUd,hd mOM; AdL hUd Mfim, 
Oheeeeer^ikeemirmmee). The Golhs had UkrwisethU form In their hlchhmo ton!. 

I return to le without a final consonant, if.-& hlco cmtHm, AdUr^ r^fmm $ Ak. 86^ftoer 
ektiietedfiemikewimd. Tim UeeUe^ Dmi. de hi {wl wen teem) tlueUe^ ike Aim mei e^imeedU 
ike wimd. As the saihir nnst determine thesitwUionof sorronndinffoljects from the rolatifo 
position of his TcsseL the coast opposite to his lee-side b called by him the It 
It is the shon towards which the wind blows, and necessarily mnst f ' 
not regard theiiositiooor thtshoroastothe wind,b«tastotheiidesof hiifCMwLandlce 
in this phrase denotes too^ esAn, fdff • I was induced to make these remarks to silence an 
objection of Dr. Jamieson, who eoodndciL from the signification of lee-shore, that lee. Seel. 
le, cannot he sMTctwi/i'MiliruiM; and derires the word from /cW. 14, lea. 8cc Todd*s 



Ice-ihore, though 
The sailor dMs 



Johnson in loeo^ 



in loco. 
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da eerda bisloten* ende 
bitacht;^ so inoet dio 
moder her kindes eerwe 
setta ende sella, oiii dat 
hio da bihield^ habbe 
ende biwaer also lang so 
hit onjerich is, dat hit 
oen foTste ner oen hoen- 
ger naet forfare.' 



ditsen ; sa mat de m6ar 
bjar berns erfscip forsette 
in forkeapje, om dat hja 
it npsicht bet in de be- 
wjcring sa lang as it on- 
jirricb is, dat it 6an fnSast 
of 6an honger net for- 
farre (forreisgje, stjerre). 



wintry fog-cold, that he 
so deep and dim (dark) is 
locked up and covered un- 
der the oak and under the 
earth with four nails {spikes 
to fasten the coffin) : so the 
mother must set {pawn) 
and sell her child's inherit- 
ance, since she has the 
keeping and guarding as 
long as [the child] is under 
age, that it dies not from 
frost or from hunger. 

102. Let us now pass over the Zuiderzee, formerly the northern 
ouUet of the Rhine, and by the irruptions of the German ocean enlarged 
to a mediterranean sea. The Friesians living on that side were ever the 
object of the tyranny of the Dutch counts, [Hollandsche Graven,] and 
after a furious struggle of three hundred years, in which their love of 
freedom and undaunted bravery recalled the days of Greece, they were at 
last subdued by the united forces of the Count and Emperor. Political 
power, assisted by the influence of the priests, soon triumphed in spoiling 
their naUonal language and character. The country is, however, in some 
maps still marked Westfriesland, now called NoordboUand ; and when at 
Amsterdam you pass the Y, a narrow water separating this town from 
Westfriesland, you perceive distinctly that you are amongst another 
people. The peculiarities of Zaandam, Broek, and other villages by 
which the inhabitants of North Holland are distinguished from other 
Dutchmen, are too well known to be recorded here. I will only mention 
the particular, that the peasants of Waterland spoke Friesic till the 
middle of the 17th centur>'. 

103. We pass from North to South Holland. As we proceed and 
approach nearer to Siucfalla, (now the Swin or Hazegai^ on the left side 
of the mouth of the Schcld,) the ancient southern border of Friesia, we 
find the Friesians, who were thinly scattered along the coasts, were the 
earlier blended with their more powerful neighbours. Nor are any 
traces of their tongue and character to be found, except in a few names of 
villages. It, however, deserves our attention, that the Flemish tongue 



• RcMlbialcttni,tiart|inpt|i«M.ortbeverbbiiliitatoMd^. Hence the S<«<.toaiottto 
Ml. The root U Alan, and ^.&lakaiifodb«r,prw«M by the libUaUoii. 

^ Bitekka to «Mwr, bitacht rMvrmf. ^A beccan to temr. ^dJit rMVTNi. Hence taken 
tk9tmmw9tkktm^n9mmdkM§tk€/tuikfn^mML Twknt^jtttMtke nmpmidhmikfkrideto 
ker krMker4mJew fmr et^imm her Aw kmlfim tkektdmfkfr wmm, Frt. L 39. The Dutch in full 
htdJUt^, and by eUipdt lyifr, like the Eng. tick ; Fr$. 9. tcek, from A.- 8. ^rtmuL It is lingu- 
lar that the E»f. thatch, and the Frt, v. tek,haTe paMcd both in the fpedal ligniikation of 
Mrmm Imidmpmiketwp ^m kommt9htrp mI tkemimtker. 

• A,'8. behtoldan auimdire^ dtefkrrt j to htkM. TheFrt. v.haTebehaldatoA«(|htoAaflr; 
bM not in the tignificatkni of to titw. 

' A-'8, forfaran frrifv, compounded of for and laran to ^ at perire of per and ire. 
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now in use in that part of Belgium, bordering the souUiem frontier of 
Friesia, has retained a great many Friesian forms of words. 

104. It is for the third time that I return to Jutland, to investigate the 
relics of the Friesian tongue, still existing in some dialects. 

105. The remains of the Friesic on the western coast, conterminous to 
that of the Angles, have been mentioned, § 93. 

106. East-Friesia, lying between the Ems and the Jade, has forfeited 
all its claims to Friesian nationality. About the end of the 17th 
century, the people still spoke Friesic, though greatly corrupted by broad 
Low-Saxon. I am in possession of the celebrated Memoriale lAnguiB 
FrieHcm^ exhibiting the state of this language in 1691, composed by 
Johannes Cadovius MuUer, the clergyman of Stedesdorf. 

107. On the east side of East-Friesia, lies a small tract of country 
enclosed by the Ems and the Lee, which from its marshy ground is in- 
accessible during several months of the year ; it is called Sagelterland, or 
Saterland, where Friesic is still spoken. In this retired spot, which has 
no way of access, and offers no allurements to strangers in hopes of gain, 
many thousand words represent the true sounds of Frierian speech. 

Amongst these many bear a striking resemblance to English words, not apparent 
in the present Coontiy-Friesic. For instance, SagiU ji ; Fru. r. ja ; Eng. yes ; 
jf.-S.gi8e. SageLyieti Fri.r. jier; :Efiy. year; A.-S.gkox. Say»/. liddel ; Frs. 
V. lyts; Fn. h. lyk ; Emg. little. SageL noase ; Frs. v. noas ; Eng. nose; A-.S. 
nose. Sagel. queden ; Eng. imperf. qooth ; A.^S. cweVan. Sagei. slepen ; Fn. v* 
sliepe; Eng. to sleep. SageL two; Frt. v. twa; Eng. tvko; A^S. twa. SagiL 
fianrtin ; Frt. v. fjirtjin ; Eng. fourteen : and as to the shades of signification in 
such words as SageL miede wuadaw ; Frt. v. miede kaglamd. Saterland, forming 
part of the kingdom of Hanover, has the same king as England. 

108. We lastly enter Friesia, properly so called, which is torrottDded 
on the north, west, and south, by the Zuiderzee, forming almost a penin- 
sula, and iirequented little by strangers, unless it be for the sake of 
commerce. Ilere the Frietians have manifested their national feelings ; 
here Tacitus and his contemporaries fixed their residence ; here the Frie- 
sians dwelt in past ages, and, through all the vicissitttdet of time, here 
they remain to the present day. It is for this reason that the French 
geographer observes : ^ Dixbuit si6cles ont vn le Rhin changer son conn et 
Focean engloutir ses rivages ; la nation Frisonne est restte deboot comme 
nn monument historique, digno d*intere8ser egalement les descendant des 
Francs, des Anglo-Saxons, et des Scandinavea.^* This coontiy bears the 
simple name of Friesia [Friesland], which has continued onaliered through 
all ages, and was respected even by Napoleon bimsdf, who altered all 
other names. The surrounding parts are named aceoiding to their relative 
position with regard to this centre ; hence the name of East-FricMa 
between the Ems and the Jade, and West-Friesia on the opposite coast of 
the Zuiderzee. 

• I^rdsdek Geographic UaifcricUe, par M.Mah•-Bc«■,to■[uL^ Ml, Psria,l«10. 
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109. It isy howeTer, not merely the name which distinguishes Old- 
Friesia in the present day, it is also the language of its inhabitants, 
which, from the circumstance of its being unintelligible to the Dutch, still 
proves itself to be Friesian. At least a hundred thousand persons speak 
the language commonly called Country-Friesic, which on comparison 
will be found to possess more true Anglo-Saxon sounds than any other 
dialect In § 101, 1 have already given a specimen of the Old-Friesic of 
the Idth century, with a Country-Friesic version. I shall now add 
another specimen, being a literal version of some stanzas by the Countess 
of Blessington, occurring in the Book of Beauty of the year 1834. 

110. This and the other specimen (§ 101) exhibit the Country-Friesic 
in its present state. 

Cauniry-Friesic. Slanzas by the Couniets o/BlessinyiOH. 

' Hwat bist dou, libben ?* What art thou. Life ?* 

len wirch^stribjen* A weaiy strife 

Fen pine, noed* in so&rch ; Of pain, care/ and sorrow ; 

Lange oeren fen smerte. Long boars of grief/ 

In nocbten* — ho ko4rt ! And joys — bow brief! 

Det fordwine de mo&ms. That vanish the morrow. 

; D£ad, bwat bist dou. Death, what art thou, 

Ta bwaem alien buwgje. To whom all bow, 

FendescepterdekeningtadeslaweP From sceptred king to slave ? 

De Istste, basste freon,^ The last, best friend, 

Om Qws aqbgen to eingjen. Our cares to end, 

Dyn gebletis yn 't grcf. Thy empire isin the grave. 

Wenneer le alien binna fled When all have fled 

Jouwst dou ien bed, Tbou giv'st a bed, 

Wier wy kalm yn sliepe : Wherein we calmly' sleep : 

De wounen alle hele. The wounds all hcal*d, 

De digerige eagen segele. The dim^ eyes seal'd, 

Dy lang diene^ wekje in gepje.' That long did wake and weep. 

• k • As «fH^ it to ttril^co, to U ii/^t to UbIwB, t «8. 

^ FhMn wirich, 1.-8. wtrigfmiipthu^ by contractioa wirch. * Nocd tolkUmie, wUL 

• Af<Mt. A.-& car, and Emm. care, all signifyiiig cora, iad thdr origtel aigniflcaHon in tlM 
Frt . ». kar ckmkt. For as the Dmi. prorcrb mjm^ Kcw baart ai^it ia mfiiomm emm. 

'Tbo word grief b £flf. aad Dmt^ wbmc* the Fr. grid. It it not from grarit, bat from 
Dmi. gricvcB f« tteft ; the taoM with grrra U ^, #>«. L a03; Ihd. grmfca, wbmce £«y. 
grafe; if.-& gnilt andidmm $ A^'& gnrf ; fV*. w. gisf fraar. 

I Nbcbt fIrvfBfv, properij |rf^fy,from afiacii, if.-& Mk nmrng k^ or ated^fo mUi^.] 

^TboOMFricricbatfriood,ilj«.M.90,9l; fW. I. les, and frf awl, bcii« part act. of 
tba verb fria fa Itar, <aar<. The /Vt. «l agrees with the A.-& freood ia frroo, pfOMNyMed 
altafijeaa. FHead b the Dtol. lorm vriend. 

1 Calm. The aoalogr of the eomonantt poiott oat >aXfrf at the taoM word, bat the de- 
rivation caaaot be panacd further, anlcw in the Greek itielf. 

i DUame efttrare, ibf . M. (0, b. 

^ Dieae. A literal rrnioo, rontraiy to the geaiat of the Frietic, which formt iU imp. 
like the A.-S, withoat the auxiliary fcrb U tU. Loar-Saxoa charactcn, howerer, oOer oftea 
the wofdt, llicr doet mea bet aiwaatchea, mai^den, ^c, litcraUy Um mm (ftmfk) 4m 
c«lnulrrtef,&c., ton caleadcr, calendcn. 

iGerJe. Thb word baot/>f. a., it b//iadblffMji, patting f for IT. 
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111. The following specimen shows what the same dialect was about 
1650, nearly two centuries earlier. It is a rustic song composed by 
Gysbert Japicx, supposed to be sung by a peasant on his return from a 
wedding-feast. 



1 
Swiet,* ja swiet is 't, oer 'e miete^ 
T Boiskien f6ai« 'e jonge lie ;• 
Krefticb swiet is % sizz' ik jiette/ 
As it giet* mei Adders rie.* 

Mar 6ars Uget 'et to 'n pleach 
As ik dan myn geafeint s6ach.* 



Sweet, yes sweet is over {beyond) measure 
The marrying for the young lede (people) ; 
Most sweet is it, I say yet {onee more). 
When it goes with the rede {eoutuel) of the 

elders. 
Bat otherwise it tends to a plague (euree). 
As I saw on {by the example of) my village 

fellow. 



2 

Goune swobke, lit nws p^arje^ 
B6a by her mei mylde stemm^ 
Oflce, sei se, ho scoe "k it kleaije !' 

Wist du> rie to heite in mem ? 
Ljeaf,^ dat nim ik to myn Isest. 

Dear mey wier dy kn&te* faest 

3 

Da dit pear to gear*^ scoe ite 
In hjsB hSene nin gewin, 
Heite ^ s^ach, as woe hy bite, 

Mem wier stjoench in lef ien rin. 



Golden Swobke, let us pair. 

He bade her with a mild voice, 

Ofke, she said, how should {would) I dear 

it ! {free from obttaelei) 
Knowest thou rede, with (ather and mother ? 
{My) love! I nim {take) this to my last 

{charge) ; 
Therewith the knot was fast 



When this pair should {would) eat together. 
And they had no gun {lioelihcod)» 
Father {tke huebamd) saw as if he wouM 

bite {looked angry) ; 
Mother {the wife) was stem and cnm of 
humour. 



• It U the geniu of the Aaglo-Friedc, litt lo change the « after t, ohvioot in all other 
dialect!, into the comoiuuit or ; thu i^et becomes mrnkX: Sod. lo change the • ialo O *wet, 
A.-8. awete, whether written or not with <, U pronoiiiiced like <. In the «une waj* Me 
fe^fUt rede cewurl, were piononnced Ude, ride, hy contraction Fn. t;. Ue, rieu 

^ M (etc, at prewnt Pre. v. n^itte. « F6ar, at pfeeenl FH. %, Ib4r. 

' Yet preMnt fVre. e. joat at it U pronoonced in EngUdL It it the Aagio-raerie fiMhlon 
to change g into y in many inefanrft wliere all other dialecta retain the e • Thnt CU Emm. 
yrmrmdilyiPre. t;. jem; Jeme,ilff. A^.Syh; il-S.gtem. FcilenlMr, At. «i.Jifters X-& 
giitra. OtfEiif. to yet fejMvrf Frt. v.Jitte;^-&gtoCan. YeCnAtM^IVi.«.jeC| X-^. 
gyt Yond tM, Fre. «.Jindcr; iL-Ageond. The Gefman-SaaondialaetnMaJoltegnll.. 



' aalntheirvowda. 



« BkaiAi emm^ ete-gen «<Mmf ; X-A. ateh viMnf ; A.-8. aiiyon 

' Klteije, at pfeaeni kQc^ 

t This dn it now becmae don, aa the il-A ^ aonnda in the 
of the tame original fraflM ahow the tame devclo|iaient in their 

^U^iL-AUofcAome. 

>Kn6*te,preaentFir«.«.knoCte»andlipsltlorlset4neC It waa a 
in whidi wat n eoini mhea pieaented bj the woer and aeetpted bj the maide^ the haal 
watlaaleaed. 

iTo gtere, now lo gjerre^ eoatr. lor iL-& geader fe gnlAfr i eomponnded of ge and etdm 
eepimm^ etyU buUtiif uet^ cen/nartiai / lifudUr, H a 

I wonder that the 



»Thiswordheite/kfAirislVt.n. andAfive. atUMf«r,aithei 
wd U neither in the Old-Frieaic nor in the A.-8. 
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Ofke, sei 80, elkjierien bem . . . 
Wier ik fiem!* Ik woe 't so jeni.*» 



Hoite in H6atske'' sneins*^ to keamer 
Mekken 't mei elkdarme klear. 
Tetke krigge SjoUe-kreameif 
To ant Eal by wyn in bj^ar. 
Nu rint elk om as ien slet ' 
In bekleye 't : mar to let 

5 
Oeds die better nei ik acbtje 
Da* by Saets syn trou^ tosei ; 
Hy liet de alders even placbtje* 
Hwet se 6an elke icb^ joene mei. 

Na beait by buws in scbuwr'. 
In syn bem fleane alle man uwr. 

6 
Ork, myn soan, wolt du bedye/ 
Rin n4et 6an allyk ien moll*!> 
Jeld in rie lit mei dy firye» 
Bem« 80 gean' dyn saken wol ; 
Den soil de bimel uwr dyn dwaen 

Lok in mylde seining' j&en." 



Ofke, sbe said, eacb (every) year a cbild . . . 
Were I maiden ! I would (wish) it so yern 
{so willingly), 

4 
Hoite and Hoatske every Sunday in the inn 
Made it clear (settled it) with each other. 
Tetke got SjoUe the pedlar 
To St Alofs fidr unto wine and bear. 
Now each runs about as a slut. 
And complains {of) it, but too late. 

5 
Oeds did better in my opinion 
When he said {gave) his troth to Saets ; 
He let the elders even plight {contract) 
What they on each edge {side) gave with 

{the married couple). 
Now he possesses house and bam. 
And his children outdo all men. 

6 
Ork, my son, wouldst thou prosper. 
Ran not on all like a mole ; 
Let age and rede {good counsel) woo thee, 
Cbild, then thy affairs go well ; 
Then the heaven shall {will) give over thy 

doings 
Luck {fortune) andmild'(/i^ii/) blessings. 



Faem, is the dialect of ffindelnpeii, hok wt aiien ; ASSmuauL virgo. The oommon 
omiptkm of the Pone /iew, c o rrwmonding with the Lmi. fcemiaa, and the 



OfeekTMTfiia eomni 



jtmgU-Frinie fiuia : lor the Greek fi eorrenondf with the Cer, p, loiiietimct going over to/. 
I wonder thii word, obviom in if .^. and Frimkf is totally loet in £mg. 



^ See note (') at p. haiL on Jlctte. 

• Htetae, the proper name of a man, beeome e that of a female by addinff ke, H£atske, at 
prewnt Ho4tae and llo4tskc. A great many of tlieee proper names of the Fricsianf are 
iMeonie fiuniiiar names in Eng. by adding mm. Thni, Watae, Ritie, Hodie, Oibbe, Frieaiaa 
proper name*, become Watae-ion, Ritae-ion, Hodie-ion, Oibbe-ion: in tlie Friesian lyntaa, 
the ton of Watae, 4cc by contraction, Wation, Ritaont Hodaon, Oibbion (Gibbon). 

• Snein 5«id«iy,8enen-dei, by contraction Sneen-dei, and caatinc away dei, Sneen, wbenee 
Sniea and 8nein. The Hindclopiana still say Senneniei or Sendei Gabbema, p. ao, baa 
SoMttdei; and the Cbartcrboek, I. p. 5S4, ^ Snayndi dirs aetta ; drt is also cast cway in 
IHo, and />«. V. freed fWAf. Correct, Janins, Gfaas. CafA. p. 310. 

• Fioai /Vs. v.kream,S«al.craimoeMtdUafaataA; is derived kieameroaMTvAoJilte 

' The etymokiinr of alel is not apprehended either by Johnson, Jamieaon, or Tooke. Fioai 
A.'8. alidan to aktU ; Dmi. sleden loM, iwmkertt oomce aledde trdU, now sled. The other 
form is sletaa or slotan, prodocing Fra. e. sleC m eimd^ imtd^ m dirtf tn mm a , and Bug. slvt« 
diwigwHmmn. The Fricsians in the sauM way forai sleep osCsf, from fra. e.slcrpiefinaAfrr. 

• i. S. K the same as f Vs. e. da f Am, is not in Eng. 

^Twm/UMf: il.^ treowa, tieowS ; &<8l. tronth fmlA ; SewL Vo tnw u heiitm. 

> Plac^fe impUrndfUrfmiu, It is the «une word as A.'8, pUhtaa yanrfrrr, e pp i f er f e . 

ii.^.ccgefiinnabyasaimihtionene,ifjf.M.S7a,aifpr(^oa«ani;; igxe,ifjf.M. 905. 
Igge or ich BMaaa beie aidr, perf , aa in Seai. Or tdgt af m hUt, tMt Mr mmd tL itf ^ m kUi. 

k For be the A.-& naed ge, aa ge>ein fe ikrimi the a pranonnced like <, thia in Fricaiey 
whence dl-Ja, i. a. dye. 

I Mole ia aa ellipsis for monldwarp, U. A.Ji. moldweorp, as moUe is lor the common 
Fra.e.mol•wrol,fmmnMldelrfT«^andil.•&wrotaa,Fr».v.wrnCtelnaafr«w1nBer«^ TheScoCa 
naebv inversion oflctters mawdi wart and moodicwort The £ef. monldwarp baa warp ftom 
the A,-8. wand -wyrp, pfoperiy the fam-eaal, ix. wie caala mp m w mU ^imnumg iL 

•Fr».t.jaenlefNv,Frt.l.96^Sli«aBd a le fiary #irs. 1. 63. 101, fur 5ce<. ga* le fiav. 
• L 
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112. To give some idea of the Hindelopian dialect, I shall add a few 
lines which I found written above the months of Januaiy, February, and 
May, in a Hindelopian calendar for seamen. The Hindelopians were 
formerly all seamen, even in the beginning of the present centuiy. 

Jannariiis het xxxi deggen. January has xxxi days. 

Nyje deggen/ nyje winscen. New days, new wishes, 

Nyje re^ fan nyje minschen ! New rede {counsel) of new men. 

Weer As liwen ek* su ny Were oor life {conduct) eke so {also as) new 

Sunden wardveu lichst^ fan fry. We grew lightly free from sins. 

Fehniarius het xxviii deggen. February has xxviii days. 

Silers* meye winters reste/ Sailors may rest in winter, 

Thiis tu blieuwen mat jenn leste; Tostay at home (/oAotf^e) must please them. 
Lot* men iertske surg m^r st&n {If) one let earthly sorrow more stand {be) 

Meugwai^ scoe men better dwan. Many times we should {would) do better. 

Majus het xxxi d^gen. May has xxxi days. 

As we tommelje oeuwer 't wetter' As we tumble {are iosud) over the water 
Heuwe^ 't slim^ en soms hwet better. {Then) we have it slim {bad'^) and some- 
times {then) what {a little) better. 
Su 's do wr&ld ek as de s£. So the world is eke {also) as the sea, 

Soms fol kuije,' soms fol n£. Sometimes full of delight, sometimes full of 

need. 

• Ai we hare had in the preceding heit for last #« Lmrdrnf fieit for laft, let lor late^ lo here 
deggen for daggen. The A.'S, used alio fieit, dasg : bat what may be the reason whjr the 
Eng. in a tlioosand soch words write a, although thejr hare ever retained the old prmrancia- 
tion of r ? Does this oddity date from the time when a, losing entirely its genuine meaning, 
was called et 

^ lUyContnicUoa of the Old Eng. rede coiMarl. 
« fW.p.eak; il.-^.dic; //oMtt. ek, contr. of (Md £iNf . eke elss. 

< It is a Teiy remarkable property of the HindL dialect to insert* between r& and/; lichst 
lor licht liyJkl ; Mnsichst viMifr ,- snchst mckimete ; for Ansidit {A^, onrien 9aUm»f$ifthi) radit 

• I hare not fonnd this won! in the particular signification of it mmmm anywhere bat in 
Eng. and HHuU, In />■!. een seller is m mtSUmf mttdi and in Fre. a. siler Is • nrimmir. 

f We hare ■ in the Ger. rahe and the DmL, rust, but r, originating Iroai «, in the Aqf^ 
Fricsicrest. 

• Lot Iff ; Pn. 9. Ut 

k lleng-war is a compound of menig (men^) mtm$; and A^^ hweorf (<tat «# rudtfus) 

Witttf UMMy fMMV* 

I Wetter: <« thU wmittutBiig. U itw ^M o g ii^f liyMtmitiiiiy tJuthtwd^ Ififli^ p — i MUja^iffffii^ 

i Hcuwe we hmmf /Vs. t. wy bawwe. 

k 81imAfl^,iiprMf ; properly ram^rrMftfif; I>b<.JBL ilimfoetisH|pef| ^mJieteHm. lu 
the same way, wfm§ (derircd from A.-S, wrlngaa, Fn, 9, wringefe wfim§) Is properi^lirfnt. 
TbU primaiy significatioa of tfrlMetef is likewise in il.^ slincan, sUngaa fesiM 
ftequentatiTeformfVe.v. tlingeqevandinslaBgasadW. InlM. asiBtbeaoraof Enrtuid, 
iUm l n r ft w Mt has the analogical signification of s(^. But thm ^emofm 9ho mmk mUJum ef 
jftmeinEng. lnit§LhmHm/mituntUummJralBtm9fHkm$t'mhm» 



dbneinEng. lait9LhmlMmJfmrtmnthmm/mkm9Mh»tWhuM9A 
fiomllmlfaMiff)diMiteir; fine, slim awil, 4^ ItUnotloqiQidblotbat i.^limltai«,at 
a/re<ffy, die i iisu, or w wfc r , belongs to this Ha s s , Fvther wa find X-AblanelNm, and 
with the sibiknt instead of the aqdrate: DnL Fn. 9. ikak Ote ^ehame^ iMiiid to Oe 
mtOimf^mmim/mmdwmmd. />». a. linlje It f»«p tot In ML B»iak/mr9mhtfmmkmU 
iuM. £9f.tUmeUmdtr,ikkk^9kope. 
t Ka^ermrtfyflMlpeMv. FVdb i.-&cjrworcji««lirlie|kar ia the 8wed.bwa is>yr 
ttdmm fa kit arrtsat, mad etcmriiw m fmi mt i aft 9 t 9 kmt 9 fa ^g kmm. In the «une way, jW. a. 
Ud, and A.'8. wtUfiOeUy, U from DwL wakn and welea sttim. 



wild, and A.'S. wtUfMeUy, U from DwL wakn and welea eUgm. 

• The form of thb word is one of the most aadeot extant In the Eig. laqgnaga not lo 
bef<wmdinA.>8.noranyQennanlctongne,bntonlylntbe P i ri fa n Jjbad «pfiy ia>i Intbe 
Mogul language badd. The European form Is wfid, firom i.-S. wcdan ; l>irf.woedenfaimfar, 
/■ r r r f— whence Dal. k-waad, kwaad kmd. 
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113. The never-ceasing floods of Germans at last overwhelmed the 
Friesians and their nationality. Had the Friesians sought for some 
refuge in the heart of the ocean, like their English brethren, they would 
have braved the combined force of all the continental tyrants, whether 
crowned, or representing the hydra of democracy. Only the North-Friesic, 
Saterlandic, Sciermonnikoogian, Country-Friesic, and Hindelopian remain 
as fragments that have resisted the influence of invaders to the present 
day. 

1 14. Low-Saxon has prevailed in all the country between Schleswic 
and the Dutch Zuiderzee, once possessed by the Friesians: it varies 
indeed in its dialects being always affected by the tongue of the bordering 
people ; in one part smooth and fluent, in another broad and coarse, as in 
the province of Groningen. All, however, are of an homogeneous nature, 
80 that a person acquainted with one of them easily understands all the 
others. 

115. Glossaries of all these dialects have been formed. 

Of the dialect of Holstein by J. F. Scbutze in his HoUtdnitchet Idiotikan, 4 
torn. Hamburg, 1800 ; — of the dialect of Hamburg by Michael Richey, in his 
IdioiicauHamlmr^enu, Hambuig, 1754;— of thai of Bremen and WerdenbyKelp, 
<m which notes are to be found in the CoiUcianea Etywu>logiea of Leibnitz I. p. 
33, Hanover, 1717 ; and not only of the dialect of Bremen, but also of the Low- 
Saxon in general, by a society of Bremish philologists in their Vertuch ntu$ 
Brswuiek^Niedertachiisehem IVifrierbuehs, Bremen, 1767, 6 vob; it will be un« 
neeeasaiy to cite more. I must, however, add, that a specimen of the present East- 
Friesic is to be found in the Sanghfima, a collection of songs and poetry, printed at 
Emdeo, 1828, Woortman. 

116. While these dialects prevail io thoee parts of Old-Friesia extend- 
ing from Schleswic nearly to the northern coasts of the Zuiderzee, Dutch 
is spoken in North Holland, South Holland, and Zealand, and Flemish in 
the country surrotmding Antwerp, and in Flanders. 

117. I beg leave to draw the attention of the Anglo-Saxon scholar to 
the Low«Saxon glossaries above mentioned. Many hundred Anglo-Saxon 
words will be elucidated, as to their form and meaning, by closely comparing 
them with the Low-Saxon. Low-Saxon has all the appearance of German 
grafted on an Anglo-Frienc tree. The words are Anglo-Friesic with 
German vowels, as if the Friesians, in adopting the German, retained the 
consonants of the old language. Tbb observation may with still greater 
propriety be applied to the syntax and phraseology, (hat is, to the mental 
part or soul of the language. They continued to think in Anglo-Friesic 
forms, whilst their organs adopted the vowels and some other mechanical 
parte of the German. Hence there is scarcely a single expression or 
phrase extant in Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, or Dutch, of which the parallel is 
not to be found in (he Low-Saxon glossaries. In short, it is the Anglo- 
Friesic idiom, with words of Germanic form. This observation also 
explains another phenomenon, which is, that scarcely a single scholar, a 
native of any place on the coast of the German sea, where Low-Saxon is 
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the molher-toDgue, possesses the true Genius of the German language. 
Though Klopstock was bom at Hamburg^ yet I venture to affirm that no 
scholar of the stamp of T. D. Wiarda is acquainted with the true spirit of 
the German tongue. 

118. It is for this reason, that any one who intends to compose a syntax 
of the Anglo-Saxon, after having thoroughly investigated the Friesic and 
Dutch, must not omit to compare almost every part with the Low-Saxon 
glossaries. This is an important and almost a new task. To this day the 
syntax of the Anglo-Saxon, requiring a deep insight into the hidden 
springs of speech, has been but rudely developed, only hinted at even by 
Rask, while the different forms of conjugation and declension have been 
analyzed with the most minute attention. 

119. Moreover, if the syntax of the Anglo-Saxon be the basis of the 
English syntax, as I think it is, notwithstanding a partial degeneration 
since the Norman conquest by a mixture with French,* (he absurdity is 
felt of modelling the construction of the English according to that of 
corrupt Latin, known by the name of French. The construction of the 
French language, is as regularly arranged as the pipes of an organ, while 
the most diversified inversion, exceeded only by Uiat of the Latin and 
Greek, characterizes the Anglo-Saxon and Friesic ; and the more the 
English is made to difier from this standard of propriety, the more it 
deviates from its original form and its very nature. The diction and 
idiom, forming the mirror of the soul of nations, are in English and 
French as widely different as the character of the respective people. 
Hence the phenomenon, that when a foreigner well acquainted with the 
French eaaly understands an English author, it is certain that this writer 
is not possessed of the true genius of the English language. Addison 
may be deemed neat, pure, elegant, and fluent — ^bnt he is not English. 
Shakspeare wrote English ; in him the English tongue and genius are 
represented. 

120. Great clamours have arisen about the total cormption of the 
English language by the mixture of French and other foreign words, and 
I readily grant that a rich language, possessed of the power of forming 
compound words from umples^ wants no foreign words to express even 
new objects and ideas. But permit me to observe, that the deficiency 
has not hitherto been supplied •with due consideration and taste. For 
when an author (the trandator of the Lord^s Prayer for instance) uses 
a certain number of foreign words, it is no proof that the English 
language had not words of its own to express tbe same ideas. The 
fact is, that many thousand foreign words have been introdaced when 
native terms already existed, and the English has, in this way, been 
endowed with tbe power of expressing the same idea by two different 



Childrni in teole agminil tbe mtfe and maiiir oftll othir natiam bectfa conqtclM ior 

le hir liwoai and hir thynsct in FradM.*— 



to let e hire owne langagc, and ftir to conitnie 

Bnglhli langnage,** HeaicArr'e GlMMry, London, 1833, Introd. p. 99, 4a 



Twnim'M TrmmMtiium ifHwfdem'a Pohtek r w rnk m. See «* The canws of the cocraptkm of the 
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words — or, what is of still greater value, of appropriating this new word to 
mark some modification in the meaning of the indigenous word. In the 
phrases ^^ Forgive us our debts, lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
fi'om evil,** could there not be found amongst all the stores of the English 
language some words to express the ideas of debt, ietnptation^ and deliver ? 
If these words now bear significations somewhat diflferent from those of the 
foreign ones, if foreign words have usurped the office of native ones, this is 
no argument that at all affects the richness and proper essence of the 
language. 

121. For a proof of what I have advanced, I beg to refer the English 
reader to the Friesic pieces I have translated into English: this, however 
imperfect, will not I hope be entirely disregarded. 

My object was te show the analogy between the two languages, by translating them 

as literally as posdble; and the cognate words in English which do not perfectly agree 

with the Friesic in sense, I have explained by others in parentheses. In 1200 words 

I have only had recoorse to 60 which are not of Saxon origin — a number which 

might be greatly diminished by a scholar thoroughly acquainted with the original 

stores of the English language. At this rate, about every twenty-fourth word of 

the original fund of the language is lost In 125 words in parentheses, I used 

60 foreign words : here one word is lost out of every 2i« The number of words 

was 1200; add the words in parentheses 126, it makes a total of 1326. The 

foreign words in 1200 were 60, and in parentheses, 60, making the sum of iOO. Then 

1326 

-r— = 13i ; shows that there is one fineign word for every thirteen English. 

122. The stanzas of the Countess of Blesnngton contain seventy-seven 
words, of which dght are of foreign origin, namdy, pain^ hourt, jay^ 
ieoTdf vanUhf iceptredf empire^ brief. Thus in nine and a half English 
terms, one word is exotic 

123. The foreign words in the English language are, for tlie most part, 
used to express scientific or abstract ideas, and were introduced from the 
French. These terms, however, do not suit the feelings of the poet ; be 
involuntarily has recourse to the original stores of his native tongue — to 
the varied construction, and the energetic and picturesque diction of the 
Anglo-Saxon — a language formed by bis valiant forefathers in their savage, 
that is, poetical state. This remark fully accounts for the phenomenon, 
that a reader who is a little acquunted with French and I^atin, easily under- 
stands the writings of an English lawyer, divine, or philosopher, while be 
boggles at every sentence of the poets, whose Anglo-Saxon words and 
construction are equally onlmown to bim. 

124. The Anglo-Saxon appears greatly disfigured as it is at present 
represented in the English. But as the granting of citizenship to foreign 
words, and the moulding of them to an English form, have led to funda- 
mental laws in the English language, every one will allow the great 
advantage that results from such a change. While all the stores of the 
numberless tongues on the globe became perfectly English when in- 
troduced into England, the Dutch, on the contrary, which may boast of 
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exquisite purity, cannot adopt a single word without its bearing the mark 
of its foreign origin. 

125. Finally, it scarcely needs be mentioned, that as genuine English 
words are for the most part Anglo-Saxon, an agreement of Friesic with 
English naturally implies an agreement of Friesic with Anglo-Saxon. 
It is for this reason, that the parallel Anglo-Saxon words are not always 
cited in the specimens in §§ 95, 97, &c. This comparison would also have 
taken too much time to pay due attention to the different degrees of 
development by which words of the same age are often distinguished from 
one another. 

126. All that has been said about the analogy between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Friesic, tends to prove that the Friesic tongue is absolutely 
indispensable in determining, as far as it is now possible, the genuine 
pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon ; and that preceding writers, in passing 
over the Friesic, overlooked an important source of knowledge. 

127. What is less pardonable in modem Anglo-Saxon scholars, is 
their complete neglect of English in this respect Their ignorance of the 
English, as of the Friesic, will not, I hope, be alleged as an excuse. Is 
not tlie English tongue, as to its descent and substance, still a genuine 
daughter of the Anglo-Saxon ? Does she not bear to this very day some 
features of her fair mother, notwithstanding her foreign ornaments ? De 
not many Anglo-Saxon vowels still exist in Yorkshire, in Scotland, and in 
other pronncial dialects of England ? May not the English alone boast 
of having preserved the true sound of the old eich f\ ihj^ which has 
disappeared from the whole continent of Europe, so as not even to leave 
the means of forming a faint idea of the sound of this consonant, without 
the aid of the English ? Why should we consult only the Gothic, or the 
Icelandic, which is sUU more remote from the Anglo*Saxon? Why 
should that which is unknown be sought amongst the onknown, rather 
than in that which is known in the remains of the old sounds of the 
language ? With a competent knowledge of the subject, and iair induction, 
I presume that uo source can afford so much light in the pronanciatioa 
and other peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon as the English. 

128. Of late, the accent by which some Anglo-Saxon MSB. are 
marked, is held as one of the most efficient means of ascertaining the true 
pnmnnciation of the Anglo-Saxon, and Wilkins and other pablisben are 
to be blamed for omitting them. It is here necessary to state my opimoa 
on this subject. A mark of accent, in modem tongues, may have three 
applications :— 1st It may denote the stress of the voice on a oertun 
syllable, and this is perhaps the only purpose for which the accent C) 
may be lawfully used. find. But, improperiy and contrary to its eriginal 
design, it may denote the very nature of the sound of the TOweL 
And Srd. it may be used to deugnate the lengthening of a short Towel, 
without altering the nature of iu sound. 

In eftofv and «OM/br/, yon hesr the short sound ofo, and iu fhai^pcUmi, few, we 
bavt the long sound; but in bM#, the very natoie of the toaod is cbsngsd end 
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varies fix>in o to the FreDch ou, and in /or to av. Suppose f6teni to be noted by 
the accent, and the sound of the o to be anknown to yon : what will this accent 
then mean ? Will it signify simply the lengthening of the short o ? or one of the 
fonr or five modifications of the sound of o ? and which of the modifications P Or 
does it mean that fo in potent has the stress ? If no one can ascertain to which of 
these six or seren purposes this single mark is applied, of what use can it be in set- 
tling the pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon ? 

129. Let us endeavour to illustrate tbe subject by some instances from 
Caedmon, pnblislied by Mr. Thorpe. 

Is the a longin>4 then, {Cd. TL ]). 20, 11,) []?a, 20, 6,] contrary to the short 
« in Frs. v. da; Moes. than ; Dul, dan ihen, and agree with the Icelandic J^d lime, 
pronounced thou or tav F Or does it denote a inclining \js} o? Or does it mean 
a modified a litde by t ? Is a long in ndman, {Cd. Th. p. 9, 11,) contrafy to 
Moe$. tiamo ; Frt. v. namme ; IceL namn and nafn, which have all short ai Or 
does it mean an inclination of the a to the stuiud of the old o in ovofti and nomen ? 
The same question may be applied to h4m, ( Cd. Th. p. 108, 33,) Etig. home ; and 
we farther ask if the accent, in this instance, can also signify the verging of a to 
XpSi) apparent in Meet, haim abode; Icel. heimr domui; Hesychiiis tlfiaitc 
fmiuwrnv oktac; Fn. v. hiem lumisUad or the Umdjuii around a/arm^house, en- 
€loud hy a ditch. What is the pronunciation of ingel, ( Cd. Tk. p. 137, 1,) written 
engel, p. 137, 23 ? If the < is long, then it is pronoiuioed eeugd, contrary to the 
pnmnndalion of the continental descendants of tbe inglo-Saxons, bnt agreeing 
with that of their direct jiosterity the English in their angel ? What is the sound 
of y ill ^ysue Ikit, {Cd. Tk. \u 52, G) ? Is it long, and opposed to the present 
Eng. this, and fV«. v. disse, Aug. hk. 2, 3, 271, 278, theiae; Frt. L 2, 5, disse ? 
Tell me also the meaning of the accent in life, {Cd. TH. p. 103, 4). Is the vowel 
only lengthened, and life piononnced liife ? Or has it the diphthongal natnre of the 
i?fi^. t in Ufe ? Or isitperiia]js likeijin Difl.mr^0«/yi> Iftbe /in witan la 
r^fraaek, {Cd. Tk. p. 51, 9,) in wite-hus iariuro-^atuo, (p. 3, 21,) difler in its 
•oond from t in witan lo know, Frs. v. wile, like fe^ vtta reprekendere from leoL 
vit raiio, has the i then a long sonnd as wiitan, or like the Dar/. ij in wijieu tai- 
putare, or ei in weitan ? — NVhat do y«Hi aay of o in n6m cepii ? Mnst the # only 
be made long, as noom, or is the o imidified as if united wiUi a, as in Frt. v. ii6am f 
Is the 6 long in bM Aidd, {Cd. Tk. ]i. 193, 28,) cuntnry to IceL bord, Dui. 
bord, both lieing short like Moes. banrd ? Or is it something similar to the F\r$. «. 
on,or/>t.v.oeinboerd 7 What is the sound of 6 in wMnm m/A wonfa ? Isthe 
limgas inDii/.woord,o|i|icjaedtn Afoff. wanrd; Frt. v. wird; /erf. ord ? Or is it 
pronounced like woirden, as the inhabitants of the Frieilan towns 8|ieak ? Or does 
it denote the stress of the voice iaDing upon wi«r f Is 6n, ( Cd. tL p. 64, 1,) pro- 
noanced oon, eontruy to Moa. ana [short •] and Bnf. on ? Or docs itagrte with 
DmL aan, Frs. v. 6an ? Finally, what does the aecent mean above rvd uarraiion^ 
derived from shorta mMoes, rathan numeran^jl^^ rsdan I0 roadP Is tbe vowel 
long P Or is some ioand like Fr. ai in mais desigitated t As soon as Anglo- 
Saxoo icbolais will answer these questions, and show me tbe role which regulates the 
application of thb single mark, in every particular inatanee, I will gladly observe 
every accent Ibnod in the MSS., and in the mean time I beg to be allowed my own 
opinion. 

ISO. Far* from deprecialiog tbe use of marks of accents, I am fully 

• At the MNUHlt were BMire namerMU than the fettcfs, cspedaUly in the cariiMt state ef 
the laBguagryWhcB the qrslem of the voweb was more dcrckiped, aadthe letten fewer, beiag 
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convinced of their being indispensable in tbe dead languages; bat if two 
marks are used to denote the spiritus, and three the accent, in Grreek, 
J., , , ,.j — ^^j ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ conveying a just idea of the pronnncia- 

tion of this language — ^how could a single mark effect this in Anglo-Saxon ? 
And how is this single mark used ? It is sometimes inserted, and some- 
times omitted, even in MSS. boasting of some accuracy in this respect, as 
the MSS. of Caedmon. I will not mention other MSS., as Beowulf in tbe 
British Museum, Vitellius A. xv., in which three marks [""1 are em- 
ployed with so much confusion, that the grammarian, in using them, has 
not only confounded the ideas of emphasis, the nature of sound, and the 
simple lengthening of sound, as perhaps all who have used the accents in 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. have done, but he has oilen misapplied the marks. 
Several attempts have been made in our day to invent proper signs, and 
to define the true force of each ; but, as if it were to increase the confo- 
non, the two principal advocates of accents, Rask and Grioun, differ in 
the import they ascribe to the same sign. 

13L It may be here asked, whether tbe anthers themselves made oae 
of accents, or their copiers, or if a later hand added them ? Iilnally, 
whether it was the hand of a genuine Anglo-Saxon, or whether, afler the 
Danish conquest, it was some writer who had a strong tincture of Danish 
pronunciation that accented the MSS. Should I live to make my intended 
inquiries on the changes of the vowels, I may perhaps throw some light on 
the subject 

182. Since the pronunciation of the old languages depends on the 
sound of the letters, it is important to inquire what these letters were. 

I answer, that the old Saxon letters were Runic. Rhabanus Maums 
has left a Runic alphabet of the Marcomanni, called by some Nordmanni 
and Northalbingii,* located on the northern banks of tbe Elbe, and thus 
on the same spot that the allies of tbe Angles, the Saxons, inhabited. 
On comparing tbe form of these letters with the Runic alphabet of the 
Anglo-Saxons,t we shall perceive, on the whole, a striking resemblance^ 
which is to me a convincing proof that the Anglo-Saxons bronght with 
them tbe Runic alphabet into Britain. That these letters were once in 
common ose among them, has been lately prored by the discoreiy of twa 
sepulchnl stones at Ilartlepool,^ bearbg Rontc inscriptions.^ 



onlj tbOenk R«Bct» it U rridcnt that naay IcCtcn oraft haYe had a diwlile and tvm a triple 
•oaad. When, ia procw of time, tbe toaiHU nhicfa wrw ■corihlv diitinct iqipfpadiad eJA 
•Cher, tbe evil became itillwofM. Thattber ia red became iatlme the rqweecatathrv of ^ 
lartodonBide: of <e ia rtad raWr,aiid of m ia ned, OU £m§. ndf9 rmtiHmm. Tbli lU^ 
pravee the aeeeHity of aiaffci to gaide the pnmaadaSiaa. 

• CoafahUebcr ]>e«tMbe Raaea voo W. C. Griwa, OiittiagM, ISSl, la mtmnd, and 
p. 149 hi paitfcalar. 

f Hidm'ftQtam.Ootb.ctAi«lo>8asooica,iBtheTbci.L.L.8epttiHB.Lp.ia5^iaa. 

t Aa accvate delinrafion of these etoact k to be foaad la the Gcatiemaa't Magariafc 

Sept less, p. tie. 

I Aaaaeate Deo, Mr. Halbeitaaa iatrads to add ia aaotber pabUcatJoa^ a teeoad aad 

' reacbAagto-Sazoar 



third Dart lo what ii here si Yen: tbe leeoodoB tbe eoaad of eacaABgio-gaMa Letter aad 
tbe third part oa tbe practical applicatioa of tbe piacedias ralee idatiYc to tbe Towdi^ 
diphthoagii aad Coatoaaati. 
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V^THE SAXONS, OR OLD-SAXONS. 

1. The Saxons* spoke the Old-Saxon, now called Low-German, of 
Platt-DeuUch. 

2. The German confederacy, known under the name of Saxons, 
occupied the greater part of Low, Piatt, or Northern Germany. They 
were divided into — 1 . Easiphalians, on the eastern borders of the Weser ; 
2. WestphalianSf on the Western borders of the Weser down to the 
Rhine and the North Sea; 3. AngrivarianSj situated between the 
Eastphalians and Westphalians, and the borders of the North Sea ; 

4. Nortt^AlbifigianSy from the north of the river Elbe to Denmark; 

5. TVanS'AUringians, comprising the whole country from the Elbe to the 
river Oder, with the exception of those districts occupied by the Wends 
or Serbians, near the Baltic, and in the neighbourhood of the Oder. 
These Saxons, or Old-Saxons, chiefly remaining in their ancient localities, 
retidned their low, soft, or Old-Saxon dialect in great purity. The Anglo- 
Saxons, a branch of (he Old-Saxons, wrote and matured their language 
in England ; hence it difiers from the tongue of their continental progeni- 
tors. The Old-Saxon, now called Low or Platt-German, seems to have 
descended to the present day with few alterations, and tliose only such 
as time always produces; but as we have no specimen of it earlier 
than the Holland in the 9th century, we do not know the exact form of 
the Old-Saxon from which the Ang^o-Saxon was derived. This Low- 
Crerman, so called from being the vernacular language of Piatt, or Low- 
Germany, or of the common people, is, even in the present day, very 
extensive, being spoken by the lower classes in the greater part of West- 
phalia, in Hanover, Holstein, Sleswick, a part of Jutland, in Mecklen- 
burg, Magdenburg, Brandenburg, Pomerania, the kingdom of Prussia, 
and as far north as Livonia and Esthonta.t 

3. The origin and ancient history of the Saxons are enveloped in much 
darkness. The Fosi mentioned by Tacitus) were moat likely Saxons, 

• Tbote who wiih fiir a fbll view of Low-0«nnaii litcratiife,aMTeoiimh— Ocfchldiledcr 
Nicder-Siehilwhoi odcr PkttdeotMlMB Spncb* too M. Job. Fried. AagMt XimlaliM, 
llaffdeban, 1800.~Biicberkitiide dcr 8sMiicli-Niederd««ticbcB 8pncb«^ foo Dr. Karl. FX 
Scbelkr, Brmunscfawdg, l«L 

t llclii Stoke Mj% TerM EmfHik. 

ChMlo Bockctt iorfo g befnyhea, Old books heor I ■wtumiiy, 

I>atoltlAnt,beiMdenNiaui9beD, That sD the land below Nimcfiwo, 

Wilen Ncder Ztmm biet ; FonDeriy (mm) called Low-Sasony. 

Alio alit dc ttroem ferKieC So a* tbe itieaiii Sows 

Vander llascn efl raaden Riiie. Of the Maai^ and of Uie Rhine. 

Die Scelt was dat Wotende tine, The8cbeidthetwa»iuweiteniead ( lt w d e r f) f 

AIm abiiTaltiodeaee, Soaeit kib iato the tea, 

Ocet fltreckeode mia no awe, Eastward ■trctcbiaf leM or more 

Daatoirr Lareoenofier Ehren. (TTUji^ to the La?eecn or the Elbe. 
HmyJee^per'M tdiiim, Ub. i. ?. 41, p. 9. 
{ De Moribiu Ger. cap. ixxri. 

• if 
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for Ptolemy,* who wrote in the beginning of the 2nd century, mentions 
the Saxons, and assigns to them nearly the same situation as Tacitus. 

4. The Anglo-Saxons, as has just been stated, were a branch of the 
Saxons, who, for distinction, are denominated OId-Saxons.t In the 
short account of the Anglo-Saxons^ will be found most of what is known 
concerning the origin and progress of this people. It is there ascertained 
that the Saxons were a confederacy of different tribes united for mutaal 
defence against the Romans. Two of these were the Angles and JuieBj 
who, in A.D. 449, were among the first and chief settlers in Britain. 

5. Subsequently to this emigration, the Saxons, remaining on the con- 
tinent, were in a constant state of warfare with the Francs. These Old- 
Saxons preserved their freedom till about a.d. 785, when, after a gallant 
opposition of thirty-three years, they were subdued by Charlemagne, who, 
by much cruelty, forced them to embrace Christianity. Charlemagne 
would scarcely have succeeded in inducing the Saxons to submit, if tbeir 
celebrated duke Wiiiekind^ who was never entirely subdued, had not ter- 
minated the cruelties of Charlemagne by consenting to be baptized. Wit- 
tekind, by treaty, remained in possession of the greater part of Saxony 
tiU his death in 807. 

6. From Wittekind, not only the German Emperors of the Saxon line, 
Henry I., Otto I. and II., and Henry II., from a.d. 918 to 1024, and the 
house of Hanover, the royal family of Great Britain, but also the present 
king of Saxony, and the other princes of the house of Saxony, take their 
origin. 

7. The most flourishing period of the Platt-Deutsch was jnst before 
the Reformation. Luther was accustomed to speak and write in High- 
German, in which dialect appeared his version of the Scriptures. As 
LfOther's translation soon came into general use throughout Germany, the 
high dialect of his translation was not long before it prevailed over idl the 
Low-German dialects. The influence of the Reformation in preventing 
the further cultivation of the Piatt or Low-German, and in confining its 
nse only to the lower orders, is regretted by all who are acquainted with 
its beauties. The most learned agree, that while the Low-German or 
Flatt-Deutsch is equal to the High in strength and compositive power, the 
Flatt is much softer and richer. The tme old German freedom, sinoeritj, 
and honesty, can have no better medium to express its foU mental and 
political independence, its genuine and confidential feelings of the heart, 
than its old, unsophisticated, open, Low-German dialect. 

8. Where the High-German is obliged to empio}* most of the organs 
of speech to pronounce words, such as ochse or, flacbs^/fajr, wachs W€lx^ 
the Flatt-German with the greatest ease says oss, flass, waas. The High- 



• Cdlaii«i,lih.ILcap.v.pwa0X 

t Anido-8azon,EaM-8csxaaOtf.AttMt, Or. 449,/iv.p.l4,». See alM the Auslo- 
Saiov DicTiovAaT, ndcr the word gfjw. 

; in. s t-«- 
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Gennan pfeifer pfeif auf^ is in Piatt, like the Englisby piper pip up 
piper pipe up. The Low-German and Dutch proverbs are nearly all the 
same, both equally expressive, and in phraseology like English. 

As dat beer is in den man 
Is de wyshet in de kan. 

As (when) the beer is in the man 
The wisdom is in the kan. 

9. From the great extent of the territory in which the Low-German it 
spoken, it may be easily conceived that this dialect does not always as- 
sume the same shape. Mr. Elinderling,* in his history of the Low-Ger« 
man or Platt-Deutsch language, names all the minute peculiarities ; here 
the most essential need only be noticed. 

10. It is generally acknowledged that the purest Low-German, or Flatt- 
Deutsch dialect, is spoken in Holstein and Sleswick, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Kiel The Brunswick and Hanoverian dialect is broad 
and coarse. In the south-east of Westphalia, it mixes with the High- 
German, while on the borders of the Netherlands it melts into Dutch. 
The dialect of Gelderland and Oreryssel preserves many Piatt forms, aa 
the Dutch gout, zout, bout, gold^ soli, wood, is golt, zolt, holt ; the «, 
written w, is pronounced like the Piatt and High-Ger. ti, Eng. oo. 

1 1. The PUUi changes the HigK-Gtr. au into oo and « ; as, auge ty^ oog (o in 
no) ; auch oUo^ ook {o in no); auf tip, Piatt up ; bauch M/jr, stomach, in Plait 
makes book (the mm pronounced like the Eng. oo in wood). The High-Ger, a is 
changed into oo ; as, alt old. Plait oold. The High-Ger. ei into g and ee; as, mein, 
dein, setn, wune, thime, hie, Piatt myn ; geist epirii, Plaii geest. The High-Ger. 
t very often changes into e ; as, wiasen to know tnio weten; — i# into eeora; as, 
lieb dear. Plait leev ; rid wtneh, Piatt v&l i—iintojU; as, immer alwags, PtaU 
jammer. The High-Oer. o oAen changes into a long and broad a ; as, oben ahote» 
bawen. High-Ger. alt, Piatt old, like the Eng. in signiiicatioD and pionanciatioo. 
The High-Ger. u or ue changes into o; as, veigniigt content, vergnogt; — the u 
into 9; as, so at, PlattXo; rufen to cali, luopen (pRmmmced ropen) m;ox good. 

12. Change of the coosonanlk — k often dttnges into /and r, w ; as, dieb M«#/, 
deef; lieb dear, leev;— cA changes into k; as, ich /« tk or ick; — oh into y; a», 
micb wte, my (piOQoaiiced like the Eng. me) ; — r into y ; as, air Is «#,my (pn.* 
Dooncad mes) ; dir to thee, dy (pronoonccd dee) ;— at bto I; as, wasisr waief, 
water;— «A« into $$; as, tmchajlax, ilaas. The oh with the s pieeeding is oAso 
omitted ; as, schlagen to beat, slagen ; schweigeo to ho eUeni, swigen ; sdiwhamen 
to ewim, swinuMO. The Low-Ger. in this rMped has gieat corrs sp oudspc e with 
the old High-Ger. which avoids this mplstaant hissiiig somd in all tboae woids 
where it is omitted m iboLow-Gor. oM,Ui§h-Oor. sdiwcslflr eieier; Old High-^^er. 
SQcster; Plait-Gor. snstcr; Sameerii soasr; jL^ wamoi, sweoMer; High-Gor. 
schwciss eweai; Plait vntt In sooie pam of Hoblrin and Sleswick, particti- 
lariy Dsar the borders of Jutland, the scA is dasged bto $k; as, sdiuld dehiimm; 
PlaU skaU; OU High-Ger. scold; Am. akyU; il-S. scyld. The aaxffiaiy 
verb 9haU is in High-Ger. aoUeo ; Moeo. skalao, akaDan; Ail. tdhn, in 
PUit. commooly adiiilko, soUeo, or like the toeL skal; High-Ger. 

•8m note CXI I. 
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changes into Plait syke ; sicher sure into seker ; — / veiy often changes into d; as, 
leufel devil, diivel ; tiefdeep, deep ; Gott God; gut good ; tod death, dod ; tochter 
daughter, dochter; — v, with a few exceptions, is used instead of the High-Ger.f; 
— w is used and pronounced like the High-Ger. w; — z occurs only, in a few in- 
stances, and is pronounced softer than the High-Ger. z, which in Plait is mostly 
changed into t; as, zu to, at, to; zichen to pull, t^n; z^ey two, twe; zeichen 
token, t^ken ; zeit time, tyd ; zoU toll, toll. The High-Ger. pf always changes 
into a single p ; as, pflug plough, ploog ; pfimne pan, pann ; pflanze plant, plant ; 
pfund pound, pund ; pflaume plum, plum ; pfeife pipe, pipe ; pfl&cken to pluck, 
pliikken. 

13. Heuand. An unknown author, in the early part of the 9th 
century, wrote, in alliterative lines, a Harmony of the Gospels in the Old*' 
Saxon dialect The MSS. are preserved at Munich, and in the British 
Museum, London. Some extracts were published under the name of 
Franco-Theotisc in Hickes^s Tkes. vol. ii. p. 101, and also by Nyerup 
at Copenhagen, 1787. The entire work was well edited, and splendidly 
published, with the following title ; — 

Heliand; Poema Saxonicum seculi nonL Accurate expressnm ad 

exemplar Monacense insertis e Cottoniano Londinensi supplementis nee 

non adjecta lectionum varietate, nunc primum edidit J. Andreas 

Schmeller, Bibliothecs Regies Monacensis Gustos, &c., Monachii, 1880. 

PARABLB OF THB 80WBB, Mi. xili. 3 — 6 ; JM, iv. 1—4 ; Lk. viii. 4 — 6. 

Huat ik lu seggean mag quad hr gesidos mine, hao imu en erl bi- 
gan* an eidn sehan* hren comi mid is handim. Sum it an hardan 
tten* obannnardan fel* erdon ni habda. that it thar mahti nuahaan* 
eftha umrteo gifahan. kinan eftha bicliben. ac nuard that com 
iarknen. that thar an them leian gilag. — Heiiand^ p. 73, 1. 6 — 10. 

LXTBBAL GBBXAir. 

Was ich eoch sagan mochte« spracb er«Geno«en ndne, wie ach ein Landmann be* 
gann indie Eide zn s&en lein Kora mit sdn* Hinden; Etliches aberanf barten 
Stein dbenrarts fiel, £rde nicbt batte, dan es da konnte wacbsen« 
Oder Wurzel eriassen, keimen oder bekleiben, ancb ward (ging) das Kom 
verioreo, das da anf der strasM lag. 

LITBBAL XVGUSH. 

What (mow) I may aay (iM) ]roa« quoth he, my conpanioDs, boir a (araMr be* 
gan on earth to sow deao com with bis bands. Some of it on baid 
stone ieD» bad not earth that it tbart might wax (grow), 
or loots takot genninale, or stickf and thai com was 
lost, thai ibcore on the road lay. 

14. TATiAic*a Harmont. An unknown anther^ about Aax 890, trans- 
lated Tatian*8 Harmony of the Goapab into aaoftor dialect than the 
Alemannic and Bavarian: this translation eootuna words paeiiliar to the 
01d*SaxoQ dialect, and may be oonsidersd a tort of transition between 
Low and High-Oennan« MSS. are preeenred at Oxibid and St Gallen. 
Thu Harmony was first printed with this title : Taliani Harmonia Evan- 
gelica e Latinft Victoris Capnani versione translata in linguam Tbeotiscam 
antiqnisnmam per Jo. PhiL PaltheniuSy 4to. 1706 ; and again in Schiltei^ 
Tbes. vol. ii. towards the end. 
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THB PARABLE OF THB SOWER. 

Matt xiii. 3. — Senu ^^eng tho uz thie thar sauuit, zi sauuenne sainon sinan. 4. 
Mitthiu her tho sata^ sumiu fielun Dah themo uuege, inti uurdun ftirtretanu, inti 
quamun fugala himileSj inti frazun thiu. 5. Andani fielan in steinaht lant, thar nih 
habeta miUiila erda, inti sliumo giengun uf, uuanta sie ni habetun erda tiufi. 
6. U%anteru sunnon farbrantiu uairdun, inti bithiu sie ni habetun uorzala, fur- 
thorretun. — Schiller*s Thes, vol. ii. p. 64, towards the end. 

LITERAL GERMAN. 

Matt xiii. 3^ — Sieh, es gieng da aus, der da saet, zu saen Samen seinen. 4. In- 
dem ler da «iete, etliche (Samen) fieleu nach dem Wege, und wurden vertreten ; und 
(es) kamen die Vogel des Himmels, and frassen diese. 5. Andere fielen in steinig 
Land, wo (es) nicht hatte (gab) viele £rde ; und schleunig giengen sie auf, weil 
sie nicht batten Erde tiefe. 6. (Bey) aufgehender Sonne, wurden sie Terbrannt ; 
und da sie nicht batten Wurzeln, verdonten sie. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Matt xiii. 3. — See now, there went out (he) who there soweth, to sow his seed. 
4. While he there sowed some fell on the way, and was trodden down, and came 
the fowb of heaven and devoured it. 6. Others fell on stony land, there had not 
much earth, and quickly went (grew) up, for they (it) bad not deep earth; 6. 
(By) risen sun were burnt, and, because they had not roots, withered. 

15. An Old-Saxon Chronicle in Rhyme of the year 1216, published 
in J. G. Leuckfeld^s Antiquitates Gandersb. in Leibnitii Scriptores 
Rerum Brunsv., and in Harenberg Historia Gandersb. with the following 
title, *' Battle of Henry I. the Saxon, against the Htins.** 

Na by der Oveker lag koning Hinrik : 

Up hdv he sek an der naten nagt alse ein digen ; 

He en shnwede dilbtemisse nog den rigen. 

Dog iblgeden ome kume halv de d4r wweiu — SekeUer, p. 9. 

IITBRAL XNGUSH TEBSION, 

Near by the shore lay King Heniy, 

Exposed to the wet night as a hero ; 

He did not shun darkness nor the rain. 

But scarcely half those who were there followed him. 

16. An allboorical Old-Saxon Poem, on lore and fidelity, of the 
year 1231. Published in Escbeobuig's Denkmale altdent : Dichtkunst, 
Berlin, 1792. 

TIDBUTT. 

Mine tmwe folget or alleine. 

Fir alien frouwcn is se here, 

Ik wil lifinandas tya win era. 

GAd geve or solien sinen sigeo. 

Undo dttsend ingde, de or pligen. — SckelUr, p. 13. 

UTXEAL XNOUSH. 

My fidelity follows bar alone. 
Above aU ladies she is noble, 
1 will be nobody's bol hen. 
May God give bar his UessiBg, 
And a thowsand angels attend her. 
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17. The Privilege conferred upon the citizens of Itzehoe in Holstein, 
in the year 1260, by Counts John and Gerhard of Holstein, about the 
Staple-right, from Wcstphalen's Monumenta Inedita, &c. vol. iv., and 
Halthaus's Glossarium, under the word Stapelyf. 1730. 

Dat alle de Schiphem — ere kopenschop scbullen affleggen vnde beden den Bor- 
geren vnde Gesten to Itseho de to verkopende. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

That all the shippers shall deposit and offer their merchandise to the boighers and 
gnests of Itzehoe to sale. 

18. The Catelnburg Song, made in 1350, on the rebuilding of the 
convent of that name, published in Letzner's Chronica of Dassel and 
Eimbeck, vol. ii. 

the catelnburg song. 

Dat kloster ward gebawet fyn 

£dt gifll nu einen nien scyn. 

Help Godt van Himelricke^ 

Dat wol geraden ore swyn 

Vnnd werden wedder ricke. — ScheiUr, p. 36. 

literal ENGLISH. 

The clobter was built fine. 
It gives now a new shine ; 
God help from heaven on high. 
That prosper well their swine. 
And so grow rich thereby. 

19. A Low-Gerbian translation of the Speculum Hnmanse Salvationis 
of the 14th ceutuxy, published in £. Nyerup*! Specim. Literat Teatoik 
p. 446—454. 

Dit bak is den vnghelerden bereyt, 

Vnde bet en qpegel der mynsliken salicheits 

Dar in mag man pronen, dor wat sake 

Got den mynachen wolde maken, 

Unde wo de mynscbe voidomet wart, 

Unde wo dat god wedder vmme heft gbekart 

Ludfier houaide tegen gode synen heyknt, 

Dar vmme warp be ene in dat afgrunde altohant 

Kinderlimf. p. 296. 

LITBBAL mirOLISH. 

This book is lor the imleuned preparsd. 

And is called a minor of human happiness. 

Therein may one leani« by what means 

God would make man. 

And bow man was condemned. 

And bow God again that has changed. 

Lucifer boasted against God his Saviour, 

Therebre threw he him into the gulph instantly. 
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20. A JOURNEY to the Holy Land made iu the year 1356, written in 
Low-Saxon probahlj by Ludolfs, and copied from a MS. in 1471, by 
Nicholas Culenborch. The MS. in possession of Kinderling. 

In alien (guden) Dingen de eyn mynsche deyt odder wil vullen bringben, scbal 
dar the bidden bevoren god, de den mynschen heft vterkoren, so blift dat warck un 
verloren. — Kinderling, p. 341. 

LITERAL ENGLISH VERSION. 

In all good things which a man does or will perform, he shall before pray to 
God, who has chosen man, then this work will not be lost 

21. A Low-Saxon epitaph on the Duke Adolph of Sleswick and 
Holstein, in the year 1459. In Arnkiers Cimbrischen Heidenthum 
(Cimbric Paganism), vol. iii. p. 400. 

Da man schrefein Ring von der Taschen (cio) 

Und Teer Hangen van einer Flaschen, (cocc) 

Vief Daven Fot vnd negen I (xxxxxiiiiiiiii) 

Dar denk man Hartoch Adolf by, 

Twiscben Barber vnde Niclas Dagen, 

O web der jammerliken Klagen ! 

Do ward manch Og gewenet roth 

Wol um des edlen Forsten Dod. — Kindtrling, p. 168. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

As men wrote a ring of a pocket (cio) 

And four bangers (bandies) of a flask, (ccoc) 

Five doves feet and nine I (xxxxxiiiiiiiii) 

Thereby think men on Duke Adolf, 

Between Barbara and St Nicholas days (Dec. 4.) 

Alas for the grievous sonows ! 

When many an eye was red with weeping 

For the noble Prince's death. 

22. The life of the holy Virgin Mary, from a MS. of the year 1474, in 
the Low-Sazon dialect, in possession of Kinderling, partly published in 
Adelung^s Magazine for the German Language, vol. ii. No. I. p. 63, and 
in the Deutsches Museum, Oct 1788, p. 340. 

THE TIKOIN MAET. 

8e was da schoneste aller wyue 

8e was schone wyt rnde blanck, 

8e was nicht kort» to mate lanck. 

Ore Hende weren wyt gerar 

Ane aller hande waodels gir. 

Gel mde goltrar was er bar. — Kmierling, p. 343. 

LITBEAL BVOLISB. 

She was the most beantifol of all wives. 

She was fine white and Uank. 

She was not short, nor too lank. 

Her hands were of a white appearance. 

Entirely without any kind of defect. 

Yellow and of a gold colour was her hair. 
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23. A Bible printed at Cologne, 1480, folio. 

Mk. iv. 3 — 4. Hort, de dar seyet, de is uitgegaen to seyen. En do he seyede, 
dat eyn vyl by den wech. en de vogel des hemels quemen en eten dat. 

24. A Bible printed at Lubeck, 1494, folio. 

Mk. iv. 3—4. Horet. seet de dar seyet is vtghegan to seyende. vn do he seyede. 
dath ene vyl by dewecb. vn de vogbele des hemmels quemen vn eten dat 

26. Mirror for the Laymen (Speygel der Leyen), printed at Lubeck, 
1496. This work is quoted in Brun*s Old Flatt-Ger. Poems, Berlin, 1798. 
Der leyen speygel heft hyr eyn ende. 
Den les gheme in desseme elende 
Uppe dat god dy syne gnade sende, 
Vn eynt leste dyme sele entiange in syne hende. 
De dy t boek leeth maken. vnde ok de dar inne lesen, 
Leue here god wyl den io gnedig wesen. Amen. 

Anno dm. mccccxcvi, Lubeck. — SchelUr, p. 107. 

literal ENGLISH. 

The laick mirror has here an endj 
Read it willingly in this distress 
That God to thee his blessing send. 
And at last thy soul receive into his hand. 
(He) who this book made and also those who read in it. 
Dear Lord God, be merciful to them. Amen. 
Anno Domini 1496, Lubeck. 

26. Reineke Vos,* an allegorical and satirical Poem in the Low- 
Saxon dialect, by Hinreck van Alkmar, founded and for the greater part 
literally translated from the Flemish original of Willem ran Utenfaoven. 
The fint edition of this Low-Saxon poem was printed at Lubeck, 1498. 
In the years 1517 and 1622, two other editions accompanied with remarks 
were published by Nicholas Baumann, and printed by Lewis Dietz at 
Rostock. All the numeroiu subsequent editions are founded on these 

three. 

Dat tme bok. 
Dat ^nte kapittel. 
Wo de louwe, konnink aller deren, l^t iktloejtren unde vasten vrede (itropen 
onde l^t beden alien deren to synem hove to komen. 
It geschach up enen ptnkstadach* 
dat men de wolde un vdde SKh 
grone stAn mit 16f un gru» 
un mannich Togel vroUk was 
mit sange in hageo un op bomen ; 
de kriide sproten on de blomen. 
de wol token bier on dAr : 

• SccNctber]aiid,orHollaiid,VLt n»SBdHighOmiaD,X.§d6^57. 
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de dach was schone, dat wedcr klur. 
Nobel de konnink van alien deren 
belt hof un let den (itkrejcren 
syn lant dorch over al. 
dar quemen vele heren mit grotem scbaU 
ok quemen to hove vele stolter gesellen, 
de men nicht alle konde tellcn : 
Liitke de kron un Marquart dc hcgger, 
ja, dcsse weren dir alle deggcr ; 
wente de konnink mit spien heren 
m6nde to holden hof mit eren, 

mit vrouden un mit grotem love, 

un hadde vorbodet dar to hove 

die de dere grot im klene 

sunder Reinken den vos allcnc. 

he hadde in dem hof so vele misdan, 

dat he dar nicht en dorste komen noch gan. 

de quit deit, de schnwet g^*ni dat licht, 

also dede ok Reinke dc boscwicht, 

he schuwede sere des konninges hof, 

darin he hadde s^r kranken lof. 

HeineAe I'os, p. ].♦ 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

The First Book. 
The First Chapter. 
How the lioo, king of all animals, ordered to be proilainicd and published a 
Ust |ieace« and commanded all animals to come to his court. 
It happened on a Whitsunday, 
That men saw the woods and fields 
Green, standing with leaves and grans. 
And many a fowl joyful was. 
With song in hedges and on trees ; 
The herbs and the blooms sprouted. 
Which well perfumed here and there : 
The day was fine, the weather clear. 
Nobel the king of all beasts 
Held a court, and had it proclaimed 
Throughout his land every where. 
There came many lords with great noir^; 
Also came to the court many stately fellow in 
Whom men could not all tell. 
Lutke tbo crane, and Marcpiart the mag])ie, 
Yet, these were there altogether ; 
For the king* with his lords. 
Meant to hold court with splendour, 
With rejoicing and with great honour. 
And had summoned there to the eonrt. 

• Reincke Vm. Naeh der Lubecker an«7abi- tout julirr, M'ih. .Mi: iinlcifiini?, glo^^^ar omi 
aamerkHngen ron lIoflfnuuiD ton FallrnJriMD. Hrfslan. IKII. 
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All the beasts great and small 
Except Renard the fox alone. 
He had at court so much misdone 
That he there durst not go or come. 
Who does a wrong shuns much the light. 
So did Renard, the wicked wight. 
He shunned much the king's court 
Wherein he had a sad report. 

27. The book of the holy Gospels, Lessons, Prophets, and Epistles, 
&c. Brunswick, 1506, fol. 

Mk, iv. 3—4. He ghink vth de dar seyede sin saet m do he seyede do vil des 
sades ein deel hi de wech vn wart ghetreden van den luden vnd de voghele des 
hemels elhen yd vp. 

28. A Bible printed at Halberstadt, 1622, foL 

Mk. iv. 3 — 4. Horet, seet, de dav seyet, ys utiigegan tho seyende. Und do he 
seyede, dat e\ii veyl by den wech, und de voghele des hymels qnemen, und eten dat. 

29. The New Testament, printed at Cologne, 1626. 

Mk. iv. 3—4. Hooii toe, siet, hel giuck een Saeyman wt om te saeyen. Ende 
he( gescyede als hi raeyde dat Saet, dat soniige riel by den Wech, doen quamen 
die Vogelen otidei* den Hemel, ende aten dat op. 

30. A Bible— LUbcck, 1633, fol. 

Mk. iv, 3 — 4. Horel tho. s£ih, Ein sadtseyer ginck Tth tho seyende. Vnde 
ydt bcgafT syck, jn dem al.oe he seyede, veU etlick an den wech : do qaemen de 
vogel \iideT den herainel, vnde fretenl vp. 

31. BuGBNHAOEN^s Bible, Magdeburg, 1678. 

Mk. iv. 3 — 4. Horet tho. Sect, Eyn Saedtseyer gynck vth tho seyende, Vnde 
ydt begafr sick, yn deroe alse he seyede, veil etlyck an den Wech, Do quemen da 
Vogele vnder dem Hemmd, vnde fretent vp. 

Low-German Dialecii. 

82. Tlie following are specimens of tlic provincial dialects, spoken in 
Low, or Nortli-Gennany, as collected and written down in 1827. 

S3. Tlie provincial dialect spoken about Nienbnrg, 1827. 

Mk. IV. 3—4. Hort to : Seeih En seyer giink ut to seyen. Un et begaff sick, 
unner*t Scyen vull etlick an da Wech, do kemen de Vigels unner'n Himmd im 
fretent up. 

34. Platt-Gbrman dialect spoken about Hanover y 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3 — 4. Hart Ian, et gunk eiu Sagemann ut, tan nigen. Und et begaf 
Mck, wcil hei M>gte, fellen edliche Koreii en den Weg ; da keimen dei Vogeln 
under dem Himmel imd fimtteii h\ up. 

36. Platt-Ger. dialect of the Old Mark ot Brandenburg^ 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3 — 4. Horch tao, et gink en Biier np*t Fald turn tefn. Un (et begap 
lick) indem h^ nect^, (bhl wat an der Side (oder: ob de Hahre) ; da kamen de 
Vogel von Himmel (oder : vod boben) on frateut op. 

36. Platt-Gbr. dialect ^Hamhurghy 1827. 

Mk. iv. tl— 4. Hor't to : Ean Buhr giing ut, sian Saat to say'n : k% be nu 
8ay*t, full een Deel voo de Saat by den Wegg, an wurr von de Vagel onnem 
Himmel oppfriten. 
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37. Brunswick dialect, 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3 — 4. Horet tau ! Siih et gung en Saiemonn ut to saien, Un et begaf 
sik, bi den Saien. fell wat an den Weg; do kaimen de Voggel under den Himmel 
un freiten et up. 

38. Mecklenburg-Schwerin dialect, 1837. 

Mk. iv. 3 — 4. Hiiret to : Sii, ddr gink een Sajer uut, to sajen. Un et begav 
sikj as he sajete, feel week (wat) an de Straat^ ddr kemen de Vagel unner den 
HeweUj un freten't npp. 



VI. — THE NETHERLANDS, OR HOLLAND.* 

1. Hollandt is as remarkable for its origin, as for Uic intellectual energy 
of its inhabitants. About fifty years before tlic christian era, Caesar speaks 

• The author has been reiy anxious to be correct He has ^enerallv cited his authorities, 
and to secure as much accuracy as possible, he has consulted his friends, aiiioiu^t whom ho 
ought to mention Prorcssor Sici^enbeck, ^-ith gratitude for his kindncMi in ctirrccting tlie 
manuscript Those who wish Air a more minute acquaintance with tlic Dutch lanvniagc and 
Uterature, will find ample information in the following works : — IWknoptc (leschic'ilenis diT 
Nederlandsche liCtterkunde, door Profetmn- AT. Sie g enUtk, Hvo. Haarlem, lH*J(i. — J. de 
's GraTcnweert, Essai sur T Histoire de fa Litt^imtoie Neerlandaise, tt%'o. Amsterdam, Ih:M». — 
Beknopte Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche tale, door Pr^etmr A, }7«<y«3 vi*U. Hvo. I'trvcht, 
1813 1832. — CvUol itE*cmry HoUancUi r>Mm in kunsten en wetenscbappen, i\ vols. Hague, 
1824-1833. — Proere ecner Gescbieilenis der Ncderdnitscbe Dichtknnst. dcH*r J. «/r VnrM^ 
2 vols. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1809. — Beknofite Geschiedenis der Lettercn en Wetenschaiiiien in 
de Nederianden, do^ir ^T. G, vam AVim^mw, 3 vols. 8vo. Hague, IK2I-I82(i.— Hio»mi)*niiKh, 
Anthologimrh en Critisch Woordenboek der Nedenlnitsche Dichtens door l\ G. Wilmn 
Grytbrtk, 6 voU. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1821-1827. — Verhandelini;overde NedenluvtM-he Taairn 
Ixrttcrkuode, opzigtehk de zuydclyke Provintien der Nederianden, du«ir J. k\ II i7/rtnj, H«ii. 
Antweqien, IHI!». — Over de UolUndM-he en Vlaemsche Schryfwrxen van liet Netli-nliiitM h, 
«lo«r J. F, IVHIemM, 8vo. Antwer])en, 1824.— ilatavian Anthokig}*, by Jokm iltmrin^ and Harry 
S. ran JJyk, l2mo. I^mdon, 1824.— Sketch of the language and literature or'jlolland, by 
Jokm Bmerimy^ l2mo. Amsterdam, 1829. — Vam lVijm*M Huiszittend I^eien; almi twn lliJmM 
Hist4irische en Letterkundige Avundstimden, 8ro. Amsterdam, I81N).— Aeiileiding tot de 
Kennisse van hct Verhevene Heel der Nedeidttitscbe 8prake, door Lmmbrrt irn Kair, 2 vuU. 
4to. Amsterdam, 1723. 

f Mr. HalbcrUma observes, tliat the name of Holland, applied to the Netherlands is not 
heard of before the eleventh century [IMM]. The meaning of HoUan«l exactly MiiU the 
/emmy and boyyy soil w hich it designate!. The oldest Dutch aathon write it etfml. Thuii 
Aimerlmmt says— 

** Doe wart coninc Loduwika 
Karel die caluwc, die wd geraecte. 
Die cerst graae Jn Mmi macctc.** 

VoL ili p. 13, ▼. a 
And again, •* Comes de OUandia,** m Cmmi mf ifaUmmd. 8ee Huvdrcoper on Metis Sfikr, vol. 
i. n. d24. Look for this word in the Teutbonista of van der ^hnenrn, and you will find 
** Boven davercn als eyn oUant, .Sralrrr," irrtmkle mmdtr ikeftri m* m wtmrtky yrmmii. 

The wordW, in the sense of ilirfjf or fliillitoMiiialfrr,«aMf, does not ap]iear in Anglo Saton* 
but it is f«»nnd in a derived significati^m. CM, occasionally changed to Ao/, signifies cmlmmmw, 
Wncbtendonk, in bis Rhyme Chronicle, obs^res: 

** Holhmt, een nieuwe naem, die sch^nt *t lant te passen, 
Alscw bet mecft beslact in veenen en moerassen." 

MmUktnM dt SohitiMe, p. 50. 
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of the Batavi* the first inbabitaols on record, as being located towards 
the mouths of the Rhine, between the Whaal,t the most southerly stream 
of the Rhine, and the other branches to the north : thus the dominions of 
the Batari appear to have extended from Dordrecht to about Haarlem* 
The country is generally low and marshy, and seems formed or enriched 
by the alluvial deposits brought down by the various streams into which 
the Rhine was divided as it approached the sea. Pliny, the naturalist, 
about a century after Csssar, gives a minute description of it as a land, 
where, ^^the ocean pours in its flood twice every day, and produces 
a perpetual uncertainty whether the country may be considered as a part 
of the continent or the sea.'^t The genius and industry of men have 
prevailed. The Hollanders or Dutch have originally taken their pos- 
sessions from the dominion of the deep ; and the exercise of the perpetual 
thought, care, and industry, necessary first to raise, and then keep up such 
mighty embankments as defend them from their constant assailant the 
raging sea, has educated a people, adventurous, brave, and cautious. 
The Dutch, applying these habits to the cultivation of Uieir intellectual 
powers, have Uius taken the first rank in polite literature, and have also 
been successful cultivators of the arts and sciences. Wc arc indebted to 
the Dutch not only for the discover)- of oil painting,§ but for the finest 
specimens of the art : they were also the inventors of printing, || painting 
on glass, and, as some ^ay, of the pendulum, the microscope, &c. 



• Batarer is thought by monv to be cfmtrartrtl rrnm Bat auwens that in, imkMimnU^ 
ffood or fruitful lamdy Tniiu bat, {>et yonti (Htill fuund in bc*ti*r), ami auwc jfrouud oreommiry. 
It is tnppiitetl that the name i» prettcncd in a |iart of (tt'lUcrland, the Betuwe/r«i(/ii/<«iNilf3fy 
in oppoutioD to Vcluwe bad iaudf fruoi rale fuUiug^ de/ttliut^ and uuwc Umd^tomtUrf.^'UUi^ 
^ Dui. Lmufumge^ htf Ypq/, 

t Cmar's Comment lib. iv. 10. 

* PUn. Hilt. Nat lib. xvi. 

§ By John ran F.yck, bettrr kno«m bf the name of ihhn of Bragrt^, in 1410. Korte 
leerenischets der Graarcn van JloUand, <foor ijudolfSmid*^ A\o, Haarlem, 17-14. 

11 At Haarlem, bv ijturruee Koattr^ ali«»ut 1 421. I(^ real name wt^ljmrmM Jumnoam Kot* 
Ur, a eelebrated citizen of J I aarlem, b< *m ab< »ut 1 :no, 1 1 e wa.« treasurer of the citv, and held 
other Iraimrtant offieen. I unce tbnut^ht that C4Uteubur)r of Mayencv wa» the lUTentor of 
printlnffWTMO, (Elements of An^io Saxon Cir. p. Ifi) ; but mery impartial person, upon a 
cloae inrfatipuhin of the evidence i>nNlueed in n-rrut morku, mu»t aftcribe the honoorof the 
iuTention to Koster. Ample proof mill be found in Verhandelinar van Koning over den 
ourMimnir, de uitvindft^, verbtterinK en «oImaLing der Bm-kdnikkonftt te Haarlem, IHI6, 
hi} Kooftjen. (irdruk<HlhilCen vkepcmn bet vienle teuHyretijde %an de uitvinding der Boek- 
drakkunst d«H»r I^Hircui JanuuMtn KiNktrr %an »tafl»wtfr<* gevierd te Haarlem den 10 en II 
Jalg l«£l,bijeenvemunehldiNirVinrentIi<M>»jeft,te Haarlem IK;M. Mr.Jaeobut8eheltciiui*a 
iretchied en I^tterkundiK MenirelHcrk, vol. v. vi. One aathtirity, among many others, is so 
strong in favour nf llolJaiid, that it eamiot be omitted. A Carman Chniniclv of the vcar 1499, 
ackniiwledffes that tlioui;h .Ma} ence impmved tlie art, it wan fint known in HoUamL " Item 
wie vtail die knnst in vondcn txo Mentx, al* vnrui uti die inrse, aU dan nu gemeynlleh n- 
bmlcht wirt, so in d«»ch die evrste varbyhlong voncirn in Ifollant uyss den IKinaten, «lie 
daeselffst vnr der tzv-t grdincict nvn. Ind van ind ay^ den is genommen dat begynne der 
f orsx konst Ind is vill mevsterlicWr ind subtilieher %ooden, dan die selve manier was, mid 
ye Unger ye mere kansUicb'er wunlen.** Item, though this art was found (out) as aforesaid 
at Mavence, in that manner in which it is now commonly practised, yet the first idea waa 
taken In H«illand from the l>«inates which were there published l)efi»re* that time. And hvm 
and out of them is taken the iH-ginning of the aforesaid art. And is much more masleriy and 
ueaUy |H*rf«»rmcd than the foniier manner was, ami tlie longer (it ha* ctmtinued) the more 
»erfeti i( ha^ iMTiuiit*. — Cnmira ran drr MHIiffrr aiul r * C'mV//. <te<lnikt te KruK n, by Johannes 
"nelhofl', in den jarc I VMK ItedenkM-hriftcn van de uitnnding der I^H-kdnikkiiuM, p. 4:17. 



t 
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2. This country has bad more than its share of eminent men. It 
lias produced an Erasmus, a Vossiusj Ltpsius, JuniiiSy Grotiusy 
HeiufiiitSj ran Dyky RemhrandU Boerhavey van Lennepy and BildercUjk. 
Ten Kate developed the grammatical principles which have been so 
fully and ably illustrated by Dr. J. Grimm in his Deutsche Grammatik. 
Let it also be ever remembered that this land of freedom has not only 
fostered native talent, but supported and encouraged it wherever it was 
found. Here Linnwus formed and matured his Systema Nature : here 
Haller studied, Descartes first received encouraging support, and at 
Gouda Locke finished his immortal work on Human Understanding. 
From Holland has also flowed a stream of classical erudition, conveyed 
in pure Latinity, and benefited the whole of Europe by tlie accurate and 
beautiful specimens of typography which issued from the press of the 
EhevirSy WetsteinSy and other eminent printers. While, for their skill 
in the learned languages, their classical scholars have acquired European 
fame, tlie native tongue, which informed the mind and warmed the heart 
of the Hollander, has been cither entirely unknown or disregarded by 
other nations, though it is a language of Teutonic origin, and well de- 
serves the attention of the philologer, being one of the purest, most 
nervous, and expressive of tlie Gothic root 

3. We have no evidence of the language which was spoken by the 
Batavi in Ca*sar*s time; but, as tlicy were a German race, it must have had 
a Teutonic origin. That this language has undergone some mutations, will 
be evident from a very short view of the political changes which have taken 
place. Such changes asaflected tlie language arose from tribes of Teutonic 
origin ; their language, therefore, was only altered by some small dialectic 
variations, and still remained Teutonic. 

4. Tlie Batari were allies of the Romans, who constantly eulogize 
Ilatuviau bravery and fidelity; but about the end of the Srd century the 
Uatavi were much oppressed by other Gotliic nations, as the Saxuns, 
S^lian Francs, and other hordes, which forcibly obtained the settlements 
Df the Uatavi. Thus the country became inhabited by a mixture of 
Ciermanic tribes,* which were subject to the Francic power till the time 
of Charlemagne and his sons. 



VimTnt liiMMJi-n, IlMurlem, IK^. A learned lulimn, TommMo Tonclli of Florrncr, aArr 
«iMtiiuc lloUanvl, and making minute and penMNial iminirirs coDrrming the diMxirrn ttf 
printinir, unhc^itatinfflv drvlairn that the inTentioB must lie ascribed to La«rt*iice Kuster. — 

• I'liat the- pit-M-nt Duti'h are de>cended from the Batavi, is the opiaioa of tome Iraraed 
l>utrh autkfins »Ui*h a» F.numiu, Janin*, Dunta, Urotias, and Kcriveriaft. Grutias aMerto 
iMildJv, (/Ar AmiHimilmie UripmUir^ Uaiaric^, e. iiL ad fiaem,] that the ever tacrrcdiiy ia- 
««diT« of the Imtmlm iimiarmrmm mere ftwall«med ap in the balk of the Hatariaa p»|HUation«aBd 
tfmt iif ciinrMr tlie nrrM'iit l>utrh are the frnnine offupring of the Batavian*. hurh via* the 
iti]|«»rum*f of the ilata«ian »a|i|mrl, that rvea the iniairrrctioa «»f the Hatati onder Ci«ilisi 
(•ouid not prrrent thrir rmtoration to the friendship of the iiroad eoBonenim of the world. 
A% long a^ their name appeam in hiMonr, the Hatavi were tlie allies of the R«iman». Bat 
f li;U till- pn-M-nt Ihitch are thedin*rt oflVftring of the Bataf i, is still a eontmverted |Miint ; finr 
I la* Iiuta»iun»i»rn'e%luitti4i-«l by the never-ceasing levies <»f tHMtfi*, and hy the l>l<Mid« battles 
nf thr Uoiiiaii^ oRc-n dcx-iilrd bv Isatarian valtmr, and being the hut supports of thett4terii« 
I in|»in\ tlir;^ ik ere rni%h«*d and alni««st annihiUted bv its dovmfid. The Genaanir erovidt of 
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5. These pagan inhabitants and the Friesians did not listen to the 
preaching of the Francic monks. The Anglo-Saxons being more allied to 
the old Dutch, their missionaries had greater success. WiUihrard* with 
eleven Anglo-Saxon associates, in a.d. 692, left England, as missionaries 
to Heligoland, Friesland, Holland, Zealand, &c. They were coun- 
tenanced by Pepin, Duke of the Franks.f Willibrord exerted himself so 
much, and was so successful, that be became the first bishop of Utrecht 
in A.D. 6974 

6. In the 10th century this country had its own particular sovereigns, 
known by the name of Counts. Diederik^ was the first raised to the 
dignity of Count of HoUandj in a.d. 903. There was a succession of 
thirty-six Counts, prior to Philip II. king of Spain in 1681, who was the 
last Count.|| Philip being a bigoted catholic, and infringing the rights 
of Holland and the neighbouring states, Holland united with four other 
provinces, at Utrecht in 1579, to resist the Spanish oppression. Soon 
after, in 1581, two other states joined, and constituted 77«e Seven Untied 
Pnmncesj which solemnly renounced the authority of Philip. William, 
Prince of Orange and Nassau, first held the dignity of Stadtholder under 
tlie authority of Philip. After tlie rejection of Philip, it was determined 
that William should be elevated to the chief power over the Netlierlands, 
under the title of Count of Holland : all preliminary steps were taken, and 
there was nothing wanted but the solemn inauguration, when he was 
assassinated at Delft in 1584. His sons, Maurice and Frederic Ilcnrj', 



Saxoniy Francs, and Caachi, nuhing on the borden of the Roman empire, could not tuffer 
tiiese Mcil, these amict H todaleg poptUi Rvmmmit to dwell with them on the same ii|mt AAer- 
wards the Insula BaUTomm is reported to be inhabited by the Francs, and the name of UaUri 
is nerer mentioned again in all the changes thrir country underwent In succeeding periods 
the Insuk BaUTorum was occupied by the Chaipari ; [a.d. 2K7], bv the Salii [ a.d. SM], 
shortly after by the Ouadi (read perhaps Caochi) and in the reports of the battles of the Ro- 
mans against these inraders, or of the inraders against each other, the name of Batari i» nerer 
mentioned. Eumenius states, that towards the end of the third centun-, the Insula ItataTunim 
was pouetscd by Francic tribes. At but, ab«iat A.n. 470, the name of Uatari disat>|K-an for 
ever from history, and on this period it is Justly obtcrred by the Dutch historian Wugrnaar, 
•* This nation (the HaUri) leems to hare been partly slain in the Roman armieis |*artly 
transplanted bv the Riimans, partly killed hf foreign adTenturers, or drawn away fnim their 
natire soil, and partly blended amongst the r raocs, the Saaons, and the Friesians, so as soon 
to obliterate eren their name in this country." Now if the BaUri were extinguished in the 
fifth century, it will be difficult to ditoorer norb of ilaUrian blond in th<»sr who occupy their 
territories in the nineteenth century. See ff«fea«er VmderkuuUcke kitimrief tom. i. p. 243, 
*i44,*25l,395,39a. Sairzimj^ •pJe SedrrUmi^trkeGetcMiedtmiM, torn. L p. W,yf7. Inieiding 
tot de geschicdenis Tan Gelderland door W. A. ran Spaan, tom. Ui. p. 2. Emmemimi Pmme^ 
ffyricua ContfMil. August c. ▼. UUmiiz rmuB Branswicensium ScrinCorrs, I. 26.— The 
substance of this note is taken from acommonicatioDof the Ret. J. H. llalbertsma; it rests 
on his authority and that of the aathon he hm quoted. 

• Akruin.ViUWillibr. I>iesprachenderCicnnaaeBTonDr.T.G.Rad]of,p.4. 

f AdTenistent ad Pippinum Duccm Fraaeeffwiiy IML ▼. 10, 1 1 ; 5m. p. 193, 9. 

X Ilistoria Eniscopatnnm FodenUi Bdgii, B^Mte MetrafMUtani Ultngcctiai, &«. folio, 
Antverpi«, 17m, p. I. 

& 8ome refer the origin of the Counts of HeOand to the time of Charlemagne, Holland 
lictng one of the feudal grants of this empemr. * Novcrint nnirersi, ouod sercnisMmus 
Dominus Rex Albertus RiMnanorum semper i0rktus,iracaBtem UMamJi^ krimripaimm^ qmnm 
Cmrotma impermimr Wim Meeiiiif TktoJmrkw (Ditfdcrik) Ctmiii e — c tss i f in hrmtMtimm frudmh^ 
tam jure, quam ghMlio ad Sacrum Romannm iatendit rrr6care imperium. TtiiknmmB Ckr, 
nirmmg.udm. laoo. StrmvU C^rpmaiiiai. Gt rwrnmUf Ptnti^ —ae, § H, note 33, roLi.p.d74. 

U Smidss Grvfta m* HMmi, 4to. Haarkw, 1744. 
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held the dignity of Stadtholder ia succession till 1647, when WiUiam II. 
son of Frederic Henry, was invested with this authority. 

7. The Stadtholder fled in 1795, and Holland becamo a more demo* 
cratic republic. In 1806, Lewis Buonaparte, by the powerful influence 
of his brother Napoleon, was proclaimed king of Holland. This prince 
abdicated in 1810, and Holland was united to the French empire. In 
1815, Belgium was joined to Holland, and the Prince of Orange-Nassau 
was inaugurated King of the Netherlands under die name of William I. 
Belgium revolted in 1830. On the abdication of William I. in 1840, his 
son, William II. ascended tlie throne. 

From these political changes the language, especially in early times, 
must have been aficcted. A few specimens will best show the mutations 
and tlie progress of the Dutch tongue ; but, before these arc introduced, 
a few remarks upon its nature and character may not be useless. 

8. The distinguishing characteristic of tlie Dutch language,^ is de- 
scriptive energy. If it be not sod and musical, it is dignified, sonorous,' 
and emphatic. It has great compositive power ; all technical terms, which 
the English borrow from exotic sources, from the Latin and Greek, are 
composed by the Dutch from their own indigenous roots. Almost every 
polysyllabic word is descriptive of the object which it designates. In this 
respect tlie Dutch is much superior to tbo present Englisb.t There is, 
however, a striking aflinity between our language and tlie Dutch. Take as 
instances a Dutch proverb, and a short extract from SpiegheL 

A DUTCH PROVERB. 

"Ah de wyn u in de man. 
Is de wyvbeid in da kan.'* 

TuiVHAV's Sprkw. Aa/z. p. 19. 

LITBEAL BWOLISB. 

As (whtm) the wine is in the man^ 
Is the wisdom in the can. — Bomrin^. 
" Parnassus is ta wijd ; bier is geen Helicon, 
Maar duincn« liosch en beek, cen liicht, een zelfde son, 
Dit water, dit land, beek, veld, stroom en boomgodinnen. 
Met maghteloose liaid wij bartelijk bemtnnen.'* 

Mari9pief$i, I. 127— 19a 

LITBRAL XHOLISB. 

PttnasBos is too wide ; hmt is no Helicon, 

Bot downs, wood, and beck, one air, one sel&anM son, 

Thb water, thb hmd, beck, fidd, stream, and wood-goddeasea^ 

With migfatleas k>ve we heartily admire.) 

• IcaanotoaiitareaMft oBthcifliportaBccoflaBf 
oraBatk«,writteiib3ra IcAnMd and tndy patriock 
brtdftodoBBciyke fan s^a kaiaktcr, aaa DcfgncB, waaria hct 
•itaiaBtcmle fan miiut rmtaiMUrrn»oKrBs arbt tc brslaaa ; hct 



IcaMiotamitareamAonthciapiiftaaceoflaiigaair>,Uidctignatiafthai 

'ACkDatduBaa. " " 

lUac acdclUk* wi , ^ 

brlai^ la die Taal «teUca, wdie iMt vail alk f olkoi oadcfsdicklt."-^ 



Mgnatiaf the BKBtal Mwcfa 

"Elkvolkhcckt|iribaaB 

sQac acdcliik* waaiJe, WC 



f AcUvMMNBy U ia Datch ilcrrrkaade, frnai slcra Jlar,l 
loopAuMlr, from henel ktmwwu^ loiip m rmmrm^ kaade jcWm*— Ta 
InfiMfT, kasdc •finMr.^TcOnuBt m Ht km tH t^ tnm tri a aMilfr, kaasl irinMir, arf.— Aaid- 
r^kikandr yf ry Jby, hnm aardeMrlA, r^k rtalw, kaada irinMv, Ibc 



: BinrTiaf's Bauriaa AatboloBy, l2aM. UNidoa, I8H ft«i« wkkli ial^^ 
these traailatMNM and soBM other poctk ^ 



r vcffskas art lakcB. 
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9. The correct and emphatic version of the Scriptures, which owes its 
origin to the Synod of Dordrecht 1618 — 1619, affords a fine specimen of 
the expressive powers of the Dutch language. It is one of the best 
established versions, and the language of this translation is well calculated 
to express the devout and dignified emotions of the Christian. 

10. The earlier the specimens of the Teutonic languages, the more 
striking are their affinity and analogy, which prove that they originally 
sprung from one source. The oldest compositions in Dutch are very 
similar to Low-German (PlaiUDeutschJ 

The first specimen of the Dutch language is taken from a trans- 
lation of the Psalms made about a.d. 800. These Low-German F^ms, 
written in the time of the dynasty of Charlemagne, were published for the 
first time by F. H. vonder Hagen Breslaw, 1816.* The manuscript of 
tliis translation is first mentioned in a letter of Lipsius to his friend 
Schottius, at Antwerp, dated Louvain, January 14th, 1699.t Professor 
A. Ypey of Groningen claims this firagment as a specimen of the old Low- 
German or Dutch. (Nederduiisch.)X 

Psalm Iri. 2—6. 

2. Ginathi mi got ginathi mi. uuanda an thi gitniot sila min. In an scado 
(itheraco thinro sal ic gitruon untis farliet unreht 

3. Ruopen sal ik ta gode hoista. got thia uuala dida mL 

4. Sanda ian himele in ginereda mi. gaf an bismere te tredon mL 

5. Santa got ginatha sina in uuarheit sina. in generida sela mina fan mitton 
uuelpo Icono. slip ik gidniouit. Kint manno tende iro geauepene in sceiile. in 
timga iro suert scarp. 

THB SAME IN MODBRK DUTCH. 

2. Begenadig mij, God ! Begenadig mij ; want op U vertroawt mijne ziel. En 
in de schaduw uwer vaderen zal ik vertroawen tot dat het onregt moga voorbijgaan. 

3. Roepen zal ik tot den hoogsten God, God die mij wel deed. 

4. Hij zond van den hemel en verlosta mij ; H j gaf aan den imaad over, die 
mij vertnden. 

5. God zond zijna genade en waarheid ; en Hij verlosta mijne zid van het 
midden der leeuwen welpen. Ik sliep ongerust. Kinderen der menschen ; hunne 
tanden (warm) wapenen en ichichten en hunne tong een scherp zwaard. 

11. The Flemish is so closely allied to the Dutch, that it may, 
especially in its earliest form, be considered the same language. In tbo 
thirteenth century, because of the flourishing state of the Flemings, and 
the care of their writers to observe great purity in their diction, and to 
express correctly the gender and inflecUon of words, this improved form 
of the Dutch hmguage was denominated Flemish. Even at the present 
day Flemish appears to be nothbg more than the Dutch of the preceding 
century. 

• Niederdcotaehe PBalmen ani drr Karolincer Zeit, amn entcn mahl hcraaifcgebai von 
Friedrich Hcinrich too der Uagen, 8to. Bredaa, IHIS. 
f Opera omnia JusU LiptU, voL iL p. 988, Vesaliv, 1075. 
t A. de Jager, Taalkimdig Magazyn, No. I. p. 6J, Rotterdam, 1833. 
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12. A LITERAL COPY OF THR CHARTER OF BRUSSELS in A.D. 1229, 

from Ihe Book of Privileges, called llie Book with the Hairs (Boek met 
den HairenJ from Verhandeling over de Nederduytsche iael en Letier- 
kundCj opzigielyk de zuydelyke Provintien der Nederlanden, door 
J. F. Willems, Antwerpen, 2 vols. 8vo. 1819—1824. 

" Ic heinric bi der gratien goeds hertoghe van Brabant, Ende ic heinric sijn 
oudste sone wi doen u cent dit ghescrifte alien dengenen die nu syn ende die naco- 
mende sijn. dat wi overmids vroeden rade onser mannen en der scepenen en der 
geswome van bruesele desen coren hebben geset binnen Bruesele bi trouwen en de 
bi eede onser manne ende gemeinleec den poerteren van Bruesele Desen core te 
houden om gemeine orbore ende vordane meer in deser manieren." — Willems' 
Verhandeling, p. 133. 

MODERN DUTCH. 

" Ik Hendrik^ bij de gratie Gods, hertog van Brat)and, en ik Hendrik, zijn oudste 
soon, wij doen u weten dit geschrift aan al degenen, die nu zijn, en die nakomende 
zyn, dat wij, ten gevolgen van wijzen raad onzer mannen en der scbepenen en det 
gezworenen van Brussel, deze keuren hebben gezet binnen Brussel door trouw en 
door ede onzer mannen, en gemeenlgk de Poorteren (Burgen) van Brussel deze 
keuren te houden tot algemeen gemak en voortaan meer op deze wijze." 

LITERAL SM0LI8H. 

'' I Henry, by the grace of God, Duke of Brabant, aud I Henry, his eldest son, 
we make (to) you known this writing to all those who now are, and who are to come, 
that we, in consequence of the wise counsel of our men, and of the sheriiTs, and of 
the swum of Brussels, these sUtuteshaveesublished in Brussels through the fidelity 
and oath of our men, and commonly the citizens (Burghers) of Brussels these 
statutes to keep, for general convenience, and for the future more in this wise.** 

13. Reinaert dc Vos, an allegorical and satirical poem, is one of the 
most popular works ever published. The story soon spread over tlie 
whole of Europe, by translations in almost every language. The poem 
was first written in the old Flemiih dialect, affording a fine and very early 
specimen of the language. The Flemish manuscript is undoubtedly the 
original of which the famous Low^Saxon Reineke Tot, published at 
Lubeck, 1498, is a free translation. The old prose editions of Reineke 
Voa, printed at Gouda^ 1479, and Deljt^ 1485, appear to be only a neg- 
ligent translation of the Flemish poem, even preserving, in many instances, 
the metre and rhyme of the original. The English version, by William 
Caxion^ 1481, was made from the Gouda edition. By the indefatigable 
researches of Mr. J. F. Willems, it appears that the first part of the 
Flemish Reinaert was written about 1150, and by recent inquiries, as 
well as by the preface to his modernized Flemish Reinaert de Voa naer 
de oudste beryming, Eecloo, 1834, it is concluded that Willem van 
Uienhoren^ a priest of Aerdenburg, was the real author* of the second 

• Mmiok wms not the author, for the name of rach a writer cannot be fooiid. la the 
paMafe where M adok occurs, it caanot be the aaine of a maa : for, as MmtrUmi obicrTet, it 
merclf detignatet a poem, (lloffauuui't Hm^ Belf I. 91, bj the fertile and learned writer 
• O 
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part which was composed about the year 1250. Jacob van Maerlanti the 
father of the Flemish chroniclers and Poets, so early as 1270, complains 
of the alterations and additions made by copyists of Reinaert^s boerden, 
merry jests and tricks. 

14. That some of the materials of this fine poem are taken from 
French works, is confessed by Willem van Utenhoven himself: 

Daerom dedi de vite soeken, 

Ende heeflse uten walschen boeken 

In dietsche aldus begonnen. — WUlems" Pref. p. xiv. 1. 7. 

Therefore did he the tricks {of the fox) seek. 
And has them out of Welsh (foreign) books 
In Dutch thus begun. 

15. There have been many editions of this work. We have the 
erudite volume of Reinardus Vulpes, Carmen epicum seculis ix etxii 
cofucriptum, ad fidem Codd. MSS. edidit et adnotationibus illustravit 
Franciscus Josephus Afone, Stuttgardiee et Tubingen j 1882; also 
Mr. O. M. Meon^s highly interesting edition of nearly all the parts of 
the fables and tales of the Fox, treated by Piere de St. Cloudy Richard 
de LisoHj Marie de France^ &c. which appeared under the title Le 
Roman du Renardj publi6 d^aprds les MSS. de la Biblioth^oe du Roi 
des XIII. XIV. et xv. siccles, Paris^ 1826, chez Treuttel et Wiirz, 4 vols. 
8vo. avec figures. The indefatigable researches of the learned Professor^ 
J. Grimm arc published under the title Reinhart Fuchi^ Berlin, 1834. 
These and other numerous editions, as well as the complaint of Walthems 
de Coinsi, Prior of Vic sur Aisne in his Louanges de noatre Dame, and 
Miracles de la Vierge, that Renard was preferred to the reading of 
legends, sufficiently show bow many pens it has occupied, and at what 
an early period this celebrated poem served for entertainment and in- 
struction. A slight comparison of all these productions with the Flemish 
Reinaert de Voe must lead to the conviction, that whatever use its author 
may have made of the works of his predecesssors, he has far surpassed 
them all, and has composed a work fully deserving the praises which the 
most competent judges have bestowed upon it. It is important both for 
matter and composition ; and if it were the only interesting and valuable 
work existing in the old Dutch, it alone would fully repay the trouble of 
learning that language. This poem gives a true picture of the worlds 
with all its orders, states, conditions, passions, and characterSy in an eaqr 

Iloffmaiui xtm FaDmlebeii, to wbom we aiv indebted for a venr eorifcC edttioo of Reiaek^ 
Vos, from the Lobeck cdiUon of U9^ with ft valuhle kIomut). Betidet, the wUde de is 
never used before Ihitch proper oamei. That all may jiidfe for tbcmielvca, the panage is 
here cited: - 

•• WiUen die Madok maccte « Willem, wbo wrote (made) Madok, 

IHier hi dicken omme waecte About which be waa much awake. 

Hem Tcmoide m baeide Annoyed hiauelf m mncb 

VhA die geeite ?an Reinacrde That the actions of Reinacfdc 

Niet te recbt en et Ketehroren." Weiv not oorrcctly written.** 

Wilkme' Rtm m tfi it Tet, p. uil 
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and flowing versification, in a rich, powerful, and sonorous language, 
hitherto, for want of knowing its powers, not so valued as it deserves. 

16. Professor Grimm's invaluable Reinhart Fuchs is a rich mine of 
philology, bistoiy, and general information, that cannot fail to revive 
a love for the old Dutch or Flemish, which, notwithstanding all en- 
deavours to suppress it, has still preserved its pristine vigour and 
strength. In the present age, the Flemish owes much to the patriotic 
feeling and well-directed energy of a native Fleming,./. F. Willems^Esq. 
whose exertions are above all praise.* 

17. The first example is taken from Grimm* i Reinhart Fuchs ^ Berlin, 
1834, printed from the Codex Comburgensis, an old Flemish manuscript 
preserved at Stuttgardt There is still a manuscript of it at Antwerp ; 
there was also one at Amsterdam, which a few years ago was sold to an 
Englishman.f The other example is taken from the modernised Flemish 
edition by J. F. WiUems 12mo. Eecloo, 1834. These may serve to show 
the great affinity of the Flemish dialect with the English : 

OLD FLEMISH. 

Het was in enen pinxen daghe^ 

dat bede bosch ende haghe 

met groenen loveren waren benien« 

Nobel die coninc hadde ghedaen 

sin hof cnderen over al, 

dat hi waende, hadde his gheval, 

hoaden ten wel groten love. 

Doe quamen tes coninx hove 

aUe die diere, grot ende clene« 

sonder vos Reinaert allene. 

hi badda te hove ao vela mesdaen, 

dat hire niet dorste gaen : 

die hem besculdich kent, onfiet. 

also was Reinaerde ghesciet : 

ende bier omme scuwedi sconinx hof/ 

daer hi in hadde cnmken lof. 

Grimms Reinhart Fmcks, p. i 16. 

MODBKNiaiD FLEMISH TBRflON. 

T was omcient de Sinxendagen. 
Over botKhen over hagen 
Hing het groene lenteloof. 
KoDiDg Nobel riep ten hoov' 

• VefhandHing over de Ncdcfdaiticbc tael en Irttrrkvade opzixlrhk dr riiTflrlvk* 
ProTintlco der Ncdcrialldel^ J. F. WiUrwu^ Amiwmwem^ IHI9.— WtAhiM' over de boUandscbc 
m Tlaemache wcbiyfwjwtn van bet NcdcfduilBcfa, Aahirrfm^ IHH^ Hro. 

4- Mr. HcbcTf at whote tale, ai I am infonacd bjr tbc frimdhr commanicataoa of Mr. 
WiUrmsy It wmi pwcfaaicd b^ the Bckiaa kot cmmciit, and printcdT ondrr the Icmmed and 
judidoai rapcrintcBdenoe of Mr. WUiroii, in lojral Hro. coQUunin^ S^tf pecrst a i^Uwaanr of 
the antiqnated wordi, and 13 wcU-exccatcd litbofn«»bic nUtes « itb a abort ftprcimen of the 
MS. la each plate. It's title U^Rciaarrt dr Yoe EpiMrh FabekUcht ran dr twsrlfde m 
drrtiende ecnw. BMt acamerktngm ra opbeldrrinfrm van J. F. WiUmus dnil, IKI6. A 
warm Inteteet rar the early Uteratiirc of tnr Brlfiant has brm rrtivrd, not onlv hy the well 
edited worka of Mr. WUIeau, bat by Tbeopbilua, a Flemiib porm of the Utb 'ccntonr, and 
other pleoct, pabUfbed by Mr. BlonuMcft of Gent 
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Al wie hy, om hof te houden, 

Roepen kon uit veld en wouden. 

Vele dieren kwamen daer* 

Groot en klein. een bonte schaer. 

Reinaert Vos, vol slimme treken, 

Bleef alleen het hof ontweken ; 

Want hy had te veel misdaen 

Om er heen te durven gaen. 

Die zich schnldig kent wil vluchten. 

Reinaert had er veel te duchten ; 

Daerom schuwde hy het hoC 

£n dit bracht hem kranken lof. — WiUemt, p. 1. 

LITERAI. ENGLISH. 

It was upon a Whitsunday^ 

When over hedge and bush so gay 

Waved the greeny leaves of spring. 

At the command of Nobel^ king^ 

To his court they did convene 

All whom he did (aithful ween^ 

Bowing with submission true. 

Then to the royal coiurt there drew 

All the beasts, both great and small^ 

But one was missing of them aU, 

Renard whose misdeeds were so great 

He durst no more approach the gate : 

A guilty conscience shuns the light. 

And such was Renaid's evil plight. 

That to the court no more he came. 

Where he did bear so ill a name.* — Marrell. 

18. Jacob van Maerlant is the father of the Dutch Poets. Ho 
was bom at Damme in Flanders, a.d. 1235, and died in 1300. Maerlaot 
was a layman, and distinguished as a philosopher and orator. He trans- 
lated several works into Dutch rhyme, such as TheBeautieM of Aristotle, 
of which 

IIAIRLANT SATS: 

Dese bloemen hebben wi besocht 
En uten Latins in Dietsche brocht 
Ute Aristotiles boeken. 

IMITATED IN THB BNOLISH OF CHAUCBR. 

AU these beauties haue we soogfate. 
And oat of Latin to Datche bnmg^le. 
From the bookes of Aristotle. 

19. His famous work is, ^ Spiegel Historiael,** or ** Hutorie Mirror.^ 
In bis Leren van DraneUcuM^ he makes the following apology for asing 
Flemish words. 

• For theGcimanof thUpas«fe,teelf»fAG^r«M, §M^d7jaBdIj«-Cff«m,t9e. 
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maeblant's frakciscus. 

Ende, omdat ic Vlaminc ben, 
Met goeder herte biddic ben» 
Die die Dietscbe sullen lesen, 
Dat si myns genadicb wesen ; 
Ende lesen sire in somicb woort, 
Dat in her land es ongehoort. 
Men meet om de rime souken, 
Misselike tongbe in bouken. 

lUITATBD IN THE 8TTLE OF CHAUCER. 

For I am Flemysh, I you beseche 
Of youre coiirtesye^ al and eche. 
That shal thys Doche chaunce peruse. 
Unto me nat youre grace refuse ; 
And yf ye fynden any worde 
In youre countrey that ys unherde^ 
Thynketh that derkys for her ryme 
Taken an estrange worde somQrme. 

Bowring'i Batav, AnthoL p. 25. 

20. In power, extent, and population, Holland soon became the 
predominant province ; and after the Union, the States-General was held 
at the Hague in this district : hence, the language of Holland became 
the language of the government, the learned, and the press — in short, the 
arbiter of what was to be considered true Dutch, and it is therefore often 
denominated HoUandsche iaal or HoUandsch. 

21. Melis Stoke began his '^ Rijmkronijk,** or ** Poetical Chro- 
nicle^ before the year 1296, perhaps about 1283, as it was dedicated to 
Count Floris the Fifth, who died in 1296.* This Chronicle was pub- 
lished in 1591, and again in 3 vols. 4to. 1772, by Huydecoper^ with 
valuable notes. This last is by far the best edition.f 

IIBLIS STOKB's dedication. 

Dese pins ende dit ghepens 
Send ic a, Heer Grave Florens, 
Dat ghi moghet sien ande horen 
Wanen dat ghi syt g^sboren. 
Ends bi wat redenen ghi in hant 
Hsbbet Zeelant ends HoUant; 
Ends bi wat radenan dat ghi soect 
Vrieslantj dat u so sere vloect. 

HuyJ4eoper'$ M^lit Stoki, b. i. v. 27. 

literal bvoush. 

The fruit of my pains, and thoughts also^ 
Sir Count Florens, send I to you ; 

• Yper't Beknopte gvtchiedenit der Nederlandiche Taal, Utrecht, 0. 8. ran PAddciibaff , 

f B. Haydccoper Rymkronyk fan Melii Stoke, met Uiftorie-Ondheid en Taalkimdigv 
•anmerkiiigeii, Leyden, Johaniict Le Mair, 177S. 
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That you might see, and also hear. 
From whence they came that did you bear, 
Aud by what right, within your hand. 
You hold both Zealand and eke Holland, 
And by what right you seek yet more 
Friesland, that curses you so sore. 

MarrelL 

22. Charter of Leyden, a.d. 1294. 

In bet Jaar, 1294. 
Wy Florens, Grave van Hollant, van Zelant, ende Here van Vrieslant, maken 
cont alle den ghenen, die desen brief sullen sien, of horen lesen, dat wi hebben 
ghegheven Rutghere den Scomakere, ende Kerstanse sinen broder, derdalf morghens 
Lants in eghindoem, die ligghen alrenast der Burch van Leiden, ende dat vorseide 
Lant hevet Daniel van den Warde quite gheschouden^ als dat hy*t held van ons te lene. 
Ghegheven alsmen scrivet vire ende neghentie. 

Handvesien der Stad Letfden, folio^ Leyden, 1759, p. 478. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

In the year 1294. 
We Florens, Countof Holland, of Zealand, and Lord of Friesland, make known 
to all those who this letter shall see, or hear read, that we have given to Rutghere 
the Shoemaker, and Kerstanse his brother, two and a half acres of land, in property, 
which lie nearest the castle of Leyden, and this aforesaid land has Daniel van den 
Warde quite paid, so as he held it from us in fief. 
Given, as men date, four and ninety. 

Jan van Heelu. • 

23. Jan van Hcela^ or van Leeuwe, so called from the name of the 
place in Brabant where be dwelt. About 1291 he wrote the chronicle of 
the feats of Jan I. Duke of Brabant,^ which has just appeared in a splendid 
edition with this title ** Rijmkronijk van Jan van Hedu,** &c. van J. F* 
Willems Lid dor Koninglijke Academie van BrusseL 4to. 1836. 

jak van bkblu. 
Want, gclyc dat die Eaerzwyn, 
Dacr si moede gejaget syn, 
Verbciden spietcn ende sweert, 
Alsoo drongen si, oooemeert, 
Jeghen die Brabantro weder, 
Dat si doen den Hertoghe ncder 
Twee orsen onder hem staken. 

A VERSION IN THE LANOUAOB OF CHAUCER. 

As the furious boare, pursued 
liy the daring hunter mde, 
Teares the earth, and, nging loudlie. 
Rushes on the hunter proudlie. 
So the fierce Bnbanter then 
Driues the Hertoch back agen. 
Under him two horMs stagger. 

• Pi«>fcuor Sicgmbcck* Brkoopcc GctchicdcBii der Ncdrriaadiche LctterlnuMlc, Sro. 
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24. The Life of Jesus, an interesting and a very useful harmony of 
the Gospels, most probably formed from the Vulgate, as the parables and 
other parts are in Dutch prose, and almost a literal Dutch translation from 
the Latin of this celebrated version. This early Harmony of the Gospels 
must be interesting to divines, while the philologist will rejoice at the 
discovery of this pure specimen of ancient Teutonic. The MS., written on 
one hundred and two leaves of coarse parchment, was preserved in the 
Abbey of St. Trend, and presented to Dr. Meijer, in 1828, while he was 
professor in the University of Louvain. It is the opinion of his friend. 
Professor F. J. Mone, and of Mr. Willems of Ghent, as well as his own, 
that this MS. is a composition of the latter part of the Idth century. It 
was published with the following tiUe : 

Het Leven van Jesus. — Een Nederlandsch Handschrift uit de dertiende eeuw, 
met taalkundige aanteekeningen, voor bet eerst, uitgegeven door G. J. Meijer, 
Hoogleeniar te GroniDgen. — TV Groningen bij J. Oomkens, 8ro. 1835, pp. 431. 

A very short specimen from the parable of the sower will be sufficient 

Een sayere ghinc ut sayen syn saet. en alse hi sayde so uil som dat aaet neuen 

den wegbe. Aldar wardt vertorden. en de voghele quamen en atent op. (Chap. 89, 
p. 77, 1. 9.) 

25. Spiegel onser behoudenisse. This is one of the first books 
printed at Haarlem by Laurens Janszoon Kostcr ; it is in the old German 
character, and in a quarto form, consisting of sixty-two pages. The 
printing is only on one side of the leaf, the blank sides being pasted 
together, and the pages are without numbers. Many of the letters stand 
out of their connexion, and irregularly in the lines. The book has not 
any title, but its object is to illustrate Scripture history by means of wood- 
cuts. It is without date, but supposed to have been printed about the 
year 1424. The introductory sentence will be an interesting specimen of 
the Dutch language about the time when it was printed : 

SPIEGEL OWSBB BEB0UDBNI8SB. 

Dit is die prologhe vader spieghel onser behoudenisse so wie ter rechtuaerdicht t 
vcle mcitchc lerc sellc blencke alse stenre in die ewigfae ewichhede. Hier om ist 
dat ic tott' Icrigc vele mcscbe dit boek heb aSgedacht te vgaderen (veigaderen). 

LITBEIL BN6LI8B. 

This b the prologue of the mirror of our ri*demption, such as for justification, 
many men shall teach to shine as stars In the everlasting eternity. Therefore it b 
that I, to the instruction of many men, thb book have roediuted to compose. 

26. EvANGELiUM, is B tn&nslation from the Latin Vulgate, a monument 
of the Dutch language, and a fine specimen of tjrpography : it was printed 
at GoNda, 1477, in 4to. The Evangclium was just preceded by Neder* 
duii$che Uybel^ Delft, Jacob Jacobsz (van der Meer) en Mauritius 
Yemantsz van Middelborcb, 10 Jan. 1477, small fbl. 
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Lk. viiL 4, 5. 
4. In dien tiden doe ene grote scare vergaderde, ende uten steden quame to thS 
seide hi bi ghelikenisse. 5. Hi gbinc wt saej'en die syn saet saeyet Ende als hyt 
saeyet. sommic hviel biden wegbe, ende bet wort vertreden ende die vogbelen des 
bemels atent. 

27. Dat niewe Testament, Deljly 1524, 8vo. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. 
3^ 4. Hoert toe Siet, een sayer ginc wt om te sayen, ende bet geboerde onder 
tsaye, dattet soommicb saet viel bij den wecb, ende die vogele des bemels syn 
gecomen, ende bebbe dat opgegete. 

28. Dat gheheel Nyedwe Testament, ITtaniwerpe, 1527, Svo. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. 
3^ 4. Hoor toe, siet, een sayer gbinc wt om te sayen. En tgebuerde onder 
tsayen, datt et sommicb saeyt viel bey den wecb^ ende die vogelen des Hemels zijn 
gecomen ende bebben dat opgegeten. 

29. BiBLiA, tot Leyden, 1581. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. 
3^ 4. Hoort, siet een Zaeyer ginck wt om te zaeyen. Ende bet gbescbiede 
dat als by zaeyde, een deel (des zaets) vicl by den weecb^ ende de vogbelen des 
hemels quamen ende aten dat op. 

30. Jacob Cats, generally styled Father Cats, was bom at Brouwers- 
haven, a small town in Zealand, 1577, and died 1660. He is the poet 
of the people : everywhere practical and useful, cveij'where original, and 
often sublime. Bilderdijk says — 

Goede^ dierbre Vader Cats, 

Wat behelst ge niet al achats ! 

Good, beloved Father Cats, 

How much treasure dost thoa contain ! 

Gij, daerom, geeft aw liefda niet 
Aen ieder die u liefde biet ; 
Maer eerst op alle saecken let 
Eer dat gij sucbt of gansta set ; 
Want die te licht een vrient verkiest, 
Wei licht siJQ vrient en al verliesL 

^tiiii« em SinmheeUen, I. D. p. 133. 1828. 

Then love not each who oflers thee 

In seeming truth hu amity ; 

But first take head, and weigh with care. 

Ere ha thy love and favour share ; 

For those who friends too lightly choose. 

Soon friends and all besides may lose. 

Gelncldgfa b de mensch die gelt en hooge staten 
Kan bebben buqten sucht, en willigh achterUiten ; 
Kan seggen tot de pncht, toe eer, en u>t de lust, 
Al ben ick sonder u, soo ben ick toch gerust. 

Sfiefil van den ouden en niewwen iiji, I. D. p. 539. 1828. 
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Oh ! happy, happy he, whose generous soul can rise 
Above the dross of wealth, or pomp, or vanities — 
Scorn splendour, pleasure, fame ; and say with honest pride, 
I have ye not indeed, but yet am satisfied. — Bowring. 

31. PiETER Cornelius Hoopt, bom at Amsterdam, March 16tli, 
1581, and died 1647. Yondel said of him — 

Dat Doorluchtig Hooft der Hollandsche Poeten. 
Of Holland* s poets most illustrious head. 

He was also so eminent a prose writer as to obtain the appellation of 
the Tacitus of Holland. 

82. Hugo de Groot, better known by his Latinised name Hugo 
Grotius, was bom at Delft in 1583. He had extraordinary and preco- 
cious talents, and was a zealous Arminian. Grotius was one of those 
whose influence excited some of that universal attention to religion so 
prevalent in Holland. When imprisoned at Loevesteyn, he wrote his 
most celebrated poem in Dutch, *^ Bewijs van de ware Godsdiensi^ 
Evidences of the true Religion.* Tliough he was one of the most learned 
men Holland ever produced, and is deservedly eulogised for his critical 
as well as for his historical writings, bis reputation as a poet is not very 
great One short specimen is given from the conclusion of his Evidences. 

Necrot niet onwaerdig aen dit werkstuk mijner handen, 

O des aerdhodcms markt, o bloem der Nederlanden, 

Schoon Holland : laet dit sijn in plaets van mij bij ti 

Mijn koningin : ik toon soo als ik kan noch nu 

De liefde die ik heb altijd tot u gedragen 

En draeg en dragen sal voorts alle mijne dagen. — p. 1 30. 172$. 

BNOLXSH VERSION. 

Receive not with disdain this product from my hand, 
() mart of all the world ! O flower of N«therland ! 
Fair Holland ! Let this live, tho' 1 may not, with tlicc. 
My bosom's queen ! I show e*en now how fervently 
I've loved tlioe thro' all change — thy good and evil days — 
And love, and still will love, till life itself decays. 

33. DiRR Rafael Campudysen, a disciple of the famous Arminius, 
was a native of Gorkum, born in 1586, and died in 1G2G. He wrote a 
paraphrase on the Psalms, and much religious poetry. One of the most 
poptUar pieces of the Dutch poets is Camphuy$eu*t ** May Momimy.^ 

Wat i« dc Meestcr wijs en good, 
Die alle^ heeft gcboawt. 
En noch in wezen blijven doet: 
Wat's menschen oog aanscbouwt. 

• Better known in England bj iU lAtin title, De Veritmie Mipmii CkrUtiamtt. He w rote 
thii work in Dutch vene tor fiftbermcn, and Mulon on lung voyages. The Rev. J. If nIbcrtMna 
•ays'* 1 have often heard old Friesian Miilora reciting whole pages fn>m this IxNik. CSrutiua 
WES aftcmiards induced by the learned to transUUe it into LaUn, and it has been tince trmna- 
kited into almost all the languages of Europe, and 1 believe into Arabic.'* 

« P 
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Ach ! waren alle Menschen wijs, 
£q wilden daar bij wel ! 
De Aard* waar baar een Paradijs, 
Nu is ze meest een Hel. 

Stichtelyke Rymen, 1727, p. 639. 

Wbat love, wbat wisdom, God displays 

Or eartb, and sea, and sky, 
Wbere all tbat fades and all tbat stays 

Proclaim bis Majesty ! 

Ab ! were tbe buman race but wise. 

And would tbey reason well, 
Tbat eartb would be a paradise, 

Wbicb folly makes a bell. 

A line is often quoted from his Lawful Amusement, [Spels Mate] : 

T is wel, goedbcyla fontejm, *t is wel al wat gy doet. 
Fountain of goodness Thou — and all thou dost is well. 

34. JoosT VAN DEN YoNDEL was bom in 1587, and lived to tbc age 
of ninety-one. He is the Dutch Shakspeare in his Tragedies: his 
" Lucifer'* is one of the finest poems in the language, and is compared to 
Milton's " Paradise Lost.'* 

VONDEL's LUCIFER. 

-O noit volprczen 



Van al wat leeft, of niet en leeft, 
Noit uiigesprokeu, nocb te spreecken ; 
Vergeef bet ons, en scbelt ons qiiijt 
Dat geen Terbeeldiug, toug, nocb teken 
U melden kan. Gbij waert, gbij sijt, 
Ghij bhjft de zelre. 

A FBBS TRANSLATION. 

Forgire the praise — too mean and low — 

Or from the living or tbe dead. 
No tongue thy peerless name bath spoken. 

No space can hold that awful name ; 
The aspiring spirit's wing is broken; — 

Thou wilt be, wert, and art tbe same ! 

35. Tub Estabushed Dutch Vebsign, accordiog to the Synod of 
Dordrecht, 1618-1619. 

Mk. it. 3—8. 
3. Hoort toe, Ziet, een zaeijer gingh uyt om to saetjeo. 4. Ende bet getchiedda 
in bet zaegen, dat bet een [deel zaets] Tiel by den we^, ende da Togden des hemeb 
quamen, ende aten bet op. 6. Ende bet ander nel op bet steenachtige, daer het niet 
Teel aerde en hadde : ende het gingh terstont op, om dat het geen dtepte ran aerde 
en hadde. 6. Maer als de sonne opgegaen was, soo is het rerbnnt geworden, ende 
om dat het geen wortel en hadde soo is het rerdorret. 7. Ende het ander riel in de 
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doornen, ende de doornen wiessen op, ende verstickten het selve, cndc bet en gaf 
geen vrucht. 8. Ende het ander viel in de goede aerde, ende gaf vrucbt : die 
opdngh ende wies, ende het een droegh dertigh, ende het under sestigb, ende het 
ander hondert [vaul]. 

36. As the chief object of this short account of the Dutch language 
and literature is philologica], to show the close analogy between all the 
Teutonic languages, especially in their earliest fomi, vcr}' little of more 
recent literature can with propriety be introduced ; but the 17th century 
is so splendid an era, that a few remarks and extracts must be excused in 
this period, and even one or two in the 18th and 19th centuries. In the 
17th century, Holland had its heroes in De RuUer and Tromp: its 
statesmen in Barneveldt and the De Wits, Its learned writers are Hugo 
de Groot [Grotius], Daniel and Nicolaas Heins [Heinsius], P. Schryver 
[Schriverius], John Frederick Groenhqf [Gxouo\\Mi]y Casper van Baerle 
[BarlfiBUs] , Gerard Vos [ Vossius] ,♦ and many other eminent classics. For 
science, Huygens^ Leeuwenhoek^ Ruyschj Tulp^ Swammcrdam. For 
its painters, it had Ruben^j Van Dyk, Rembrandij Afierevelt, the 
TenierSf the Van de Veldes^ Jordaans, Kuyp, the Osiadety Gerard 
Douwy MieriSf John and Philip Wouwemian^ Meisii, Berchem, Paul 
Potter^ Pynaker, the RuysdaelSf Van Huysem, IVynanis, Sieen ; and 
during this period the Universities at Groningen in 1614, Utrecht in 
1636, and uelderland, 1648, and the celebrated school at Amsterdam in 
I629,t were established. ^'The age of which we speak,'* says the 
learned Professor Sicgenbeek, " and more especially tlie earlier part of it, 
was, in every point of view, so glorious to the Dutch nation, that it would 
be dif&cult to discover, in the history of any other people, a period of 
such resplendent fame and greatness.**^ 

87. ** Jacobus Bellamy, bom at Flushing in 1757, after gaining much 
applause, died at Utrecht at the early age of twenty-nine.§ A ballad of bis 
[Roosje] is perhaps the most touchingly told stor}* which the Dutch possess. 
It is of a miud — a beloved maid — bom at her mother*s dcatli — bred up 
amidst the tears and kisses of her father — prattling thoughtlessly about 
her mother — ever}' one's admiration for beauty, clevemes% and virtue — 
gentle as the moon shining on Uic downs. Her name was to be seen 
written again and again on the sands by the Zealand youths — and scarcely 
a beautiful flower bloomed but was gathered for her. Now in Zealand, 



• Of whom Vondvl Mud— 

** Al wmt in bockm ttcrkt it in xrn brrtn f(c«arrn." 
ll'AtflrfVT M anekorrd tn hookt^flo^trd mhomi in kit hrmim. 

t The Unircnity of Lnrdi*n wai founded in 1574. 

I Rowring't Bmtariau Autkctofy, p. 15. 

)i Some of the bcaatiful little pcicmt of ran Aipkem onicht to be ^rvn^ but wnnt »f nmm will 
y admit of n ibort cologr from the pen of I>r. Howrinir. ** Van Alphcn't p9mu for CkitJfm 
(Grdich^jct Toor de Jeo^ j are amonx the best that wrrr rrer m rittcn. Thry arc a prrrious 
inhrritancv for the youth of the SrikrrUintiM, They teach « trtuc in simple VhiqueniY, ami 
are better knomn in Holland, Uian are thr hvmnt «if Dr. Wattin or Mr*. Ilarbanld here."— 
SkHek ^ the Umy. mni Lit. of lioihntt, p. 7!i. 
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when the south winds of summer come, there comes too a delicate fish, 
which hides itself in the sand, and which is dug out as a luxury by the 
young people. It is the time of sport and gaiety — and they venture far, 
far over the flat coast into the sea. The boys drag the girls among the 
waves — and Roosje was so dragged, notwithstanding many appeals. 
" A kiss, a kiss, or you go further,** cried her conductor — she fled — ^he 
followed, both laughing: — "Into the sea — into the sea," said all their 
companions ; he pushes her on — it is deeper, and deeper — she shrieks — 
she sinks — they sink together — ^the sands were faithless — there was no 
succour — the waves rolled over them — there was stillness and death. The 
terriflcd playmates looked — 

Bellamy's roosje. 
De jeugd ging, zwijgend, van het strand. 

En zag gedurig om : 
Een ieders hart was vol gevoel, — 

Maar ieders long was stem ! 

De maan klom stil en statig op. 

En scbeen op *t aaklig graf 
Waarin het lieve, jonge paar 

Het laatste zuchtje gaf. 

De wind stak hevig op uit zee 

Dc golven beukten *t strand ; 
En scbielijk was de droeve maar 

Verspreid door 't gansche land. 

FREE TRANSLATION. 

All silently — they look*d again — 

And silently sped home ; 
And every heart was bursting then, 

lini every tongue was dumb. 

And still and stately o*erthc wave. 

The mournful moon arose. 
Flinging pale beams upon the gnive. 

Where they in peace repose. 

The wind glanced o'er the voiceless seu. 

The billows kissed the itrand ; 
And one sad dirge of misery 

Filled all the mourning land. 

Dowrim^*» Batariam Anlh^L p. 75—77. 

3S. WiLLBM BiLDERDiJK, bom at Amsterdam, 1756, and died al 
Haarlem, December 18tb, 1831, was educated for the law. lie was a 
giant in literature and intellectual strength, the most fertile of the Dutch 
writers. Willcm Bilderdijk is the Samuel Johnson of tlie Dutek 
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Bilderdijk wrote on almost every subject, but poetry was his forte, and be 
stands in the foremost rank of the Dutch poets.* 

PRAISE OF SPEECH. 

O vloeibar klanken^ waar, met d* adem uitgegoten, 
De ziel (als Godlijk licht, in stralen afgeschoten,) 
Zich-zelve in me^deelt ! Meer dan licht of melody ; 
Maar schepsel van 't gevoel in de engste harmony 
Die 't stofloos met het stof vereenigt en vermengelt ! 
Door wie zich 't hart ontlast, verademt, en verengelt i 
Gij, band der wezens ; en geen ijdel kunstgewrocht. 
Door arbeidzaam verstand met moeile en vlijt gezocht^ 
Maar goddelijke gift, met d' ademtocht van 't leven, 
Aan *t schepsel ingestort zoo verr* er geesten zweven. 

Bilderdijk* s De Dieren, p. 1 9. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Ye flowing sounds, in which, with breath pour'd forth, 

(Like Godlike light in rays) the soul imparts 

Itself! surpassing light or melody ; 

Deep feeling's oflspring, in close harmony. 

Spirit and matter blending and uniting ! 

Thro' which the soul, unburden 'd, breathes and lives 

The life of angels ! Thou blest tie of beings ; 

No vain attempt of human skill art thou. 

By toilsome minds with pains and care sought out. 

But heavcirs own gift, breathed with breath of life. 

Shed thro' creation, (ax as mind pervades. — MorreiL 

30. The seniccs of Professor Siegenbeck, in restoring and remodeling 
the Dutch language, have been so highly estimated by his country, that 
his system of Orthography obtained the sanction of the Dutch government 
in 1806. Since this time, for the sake of uniformity in expressing words, 
it is re(]uired that ever}* public document should be written in strict 
accordance with the Professor^s orthographical system. 

40. A free transLition of the whole Scriptures, in the modem Dutch 
style and orthography, was made by the learned and eloquent Professor 
%'an der Palm, of I^ydcn. It was published in 4to. in 1825; and, 
though it has not the sanction of the States-General, nor is it adopted in 
the churches, it is greatly esteemed, and in general use. The following 
extract may scn-e as a specimen. 

Mk.iv. 3— 8. 
3. Hoort toe ! ziet, cen zaaijer ging uit ooi te zaaijen. 4. En het gcschiedde, 
terwiji hij saaide, viel eendcel [ran hri zaad) op den wcg ; en de vogelen des hemels 

• TboQich living aathoni HrarcrK cnmr within the tcopc of thii work, Tatim§ cmniiot be 
omitted, lie is Mvltxl, **thr mmt iuntn.'mblr, the miMit poptUarliTing poet of lloUaDd." An 
edition often thooMuid rtipit** ofthn-e Tulumt-s of hit tMietry wm» promptJy M>hl unon|( a 
|Mipttlation of nn more thmn thrve miliionn of fieople. Fhit itself it no smalJ pnuM*, and 
implies no unmli merit, to have to happilT touehi'd the feelingm of an entire naUon. Hit 
power it detcriptite, hit chmrmctt-riiitic t% nnfnnaiity.~8ee more in Dr. Uowring't SMck, p. fiH. 
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kwamen, en aten hot op. 5. £ q een ander deel viel in steenachtigen grond, waar het 
niet veel aarde had ; en het school terstond op, omdat het geen diepte van aarde had« 
6. Doch toen dezon opging, verbrandde het, en omdat het geen' wort J had, veidorde 
het 7. £n een ander deel viel onder de doomen ; en de doomen wiessen op en 
verstikten het; en het bragt geen vrucht voort. 8. £n een ander deel viel in de 
goede aarde, en bragt vnicht voort, die uitbottede en opwies ; en het een droeg 
dertig, en het andere zestig, en het andere honderd. 

41. The established version of (he Scriptures, made according to the 
regulations of the Sjnod of Dort, 1618-1619, and first published at 
Leyden in 1637, had its orthography modernised, according to the system 
of Professor Siegeubeek, by the Rev. Henry Cats, minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Leyden. Mr. Cats dying before the work was 
completed, it was finished by Professor van Hengel, and published in 4to. 
by Tbieme of Amhem, in 1834. Tlie same passage is selected as in the 
last paragpraph, for facility of comparison with Professor van der Palm*a 
trandation, and with the old orthography in the 35th paragraph. 

Mk. iv. d — 8. 

3. Hoort toe ! ziet, een zaaijer ging uit om te zaaijen. 4. £n het geschiedde- 
in het zaaijen, dat het cene [deel zaads] viel bij den weg ; en de vogelen des 
hemels kwamen, en aten het op. 6, £n het andere viel op het steenachtige, waar 
het niet veel aarde had ; en hel ging terstond op, omdat het geene diepte van arde 
had. 6. Maar als de zon opgegaan was, zoo is het verbrand geworden, en 
omdat het geen* wortel had, zoo is het verdord. 7. £n het andere viel in de 
doomen, en de doomen wiessen op, en verstikten hetzelve, en het gaf geene 
vruchL 8. £n het andere deel viel in de goede aarde, en het 6cne droeg dertig, 
en het andere zestig, en het andere honderd [vaudi^]. 

42. It is difficult to pass over many of the fine passages to be found in 
Feith^sOId Age, [Ouderdom] ; The Grave, [Het Graf], &c.; Ildmers^s 
Dutch Nation, [Hallandsche Naiie]^ &c. ; and also in the works of many 
of the old as well as the modem Dutch poets. It would be gratifying to 
mention their divines, philosophers, and those numerous individuals ex-* 
celling in science and literature ; but even a list of their names would far 
exceed the limits of this brief sketch. A reference can therefore, only be 
made to those, who have professedly treated the subject more fuUy.^ 
Enough has been probably advanced to prove that Holland has cast more 
than her share into the intellectual treasury of the world, and this nratt 
suffice for the present 

Dutch Dialeets. 

43. There are several dialects of the Dutch language, such as the 
Flemish, the Gelderic, &c. The Friesic need not be here named, as the 
peculiarities of the country and town Friesic are both pointed out and 
compared with Anglo-Saxon in IV. page 35. 



• SccDotcto § I,pige9l. 
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44. The modern Flemish dialect, according to Mr. J. F. WtUems,^ 
is distinguished from the Dutch, — First, hj a too far-fetched inclination to 
express the distinctions and shades of all varying sounds and significations 
of words, united with a careful endeavour to preserve in the pronunciation 
the radical syllable. For this reason the Flemings not only double the 
long e and o, but when doubled they also accentuate them, as e^, ed, and 
o6. They indeavour, in all inflections of words, constantly to write ae 
or ee, as plaegen to plague ; verdraegen, beklaegen, ne£men, ge^ven, 
graeven ; from plaeg plague, verdraegt he agrees, klaegt he complains. 
They also try to distinguish, by ortliography, all words of the same sound, 
but diflerent in signification; as, wagen to hazard^ waegen to weigh, 
leven life, leeven to live. They distinguish compound words by always 
uniting them with a hyphen, as spraek-konst, grond-word, haeg-appd- 
boom, aen-nemen, aen-te-nemen. 

Secondly. — ^The long sound of the vowels a, e, i, and u, is expressed 
by immediately adding an e in syllables where the vowel is followed by 
a consonant Some words are exceptions ; as, vader father ; nader 
nearer: vetgSLderen to gather { kamer c/iai7t6er; averechls preposterous ; 
where the single vowel is considered as sufficient. Tlie y is considered 
a real vowel, and thus the Flemings have a vowel more than the Dutch. 
The o is not lengthened by tlie additional e. Tliese two letters are pro- 
nounced short, like the French ou, or the German u. 

Thirdly. — By the particular pronunciation of the ei or ed in beer, Dut. 
bier beer; ))eerd, Dut. paard a horse; pi^erel, Dut. paarel or parol 
a pearl; ge£me, Dut. gaame, gaam willingly, readily ; rechtveerdig, 
Dut. regtvaardig righteous, just: weerd, Dut. waard dear. To 
ibis pronunciation the Dutch object, and call it the blaetende, bleating 
sound, though in reality it appears to be the true pronunciation of the 
Low-Saxon. 

The modernised Flemish version of the extract from Ileinaert de Vos 
will serve as a 8pccimen.t 

45. The dialect of Gelderland will be sufficiently illustrated by the 
following extract, which will serve both as a specimen and an explanation 
of its peculiarities. Slichlenhorst, the writer, lived in the 16tb century. 

OBLDBBSCBB TAAL. 

Geena tprsek van Nederlaud, en koemt de Diiiuie mocdcr-tael naerder dan da 
Gelder8se,ab de welke 't eenamael manneliik 19, en de wocmlcn volkomen wtbrengt : 
wtgezonderd daar de ingezaatanen aan 't Sticbt van Utrecht of Holland belenden, die 
ean hotter taal hebben dan da buman-landerk Want daar men hier golt, holt, zolt, 
seght^ gebmijkan da andeian ^aut, Maut, zoui, brtekende de woorden op zijn Frans^ 
die da latter I, voonl in woordan van 't Latijn berkom»tigb, ofta smalten ofta 't cene- 
maal verzwijgban^galijk in bault^altiit.AMyA.asiaiilt en anderemeer is ta fpeuran. — 
SlichtenkoTit, over is Gsldencks Taal. Gelder9che Volki-Almanak, 1835, p. C9. 

• Orer de IIoUaDdaehe ca Vlacnsclie 6cliniwvzcn van bet Nctlcrduitach, AntwerpeOy 
IftM, p|i. 66. 
t 8cc t 17, pa^ 99. 
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LITERAL ENGLISH. 

{Dialect of Gelderland.) 
No dialect of the Netherlands comes nearer to the German mother-tongiie thaii 
that of Gelderland, which is singularly strong, and pronounces the words fully, 
except where the inhabitants border the provinces of Utrecht or Holland, who have 
a blunter dialect than those of the interior. For where we here (in Gelderland ) say, 
golt gold, holt wood, zoli salt, the others use gout, hout, zout, pronouncing the 
words according to the French, who, particularly in words derived from the Latin» 
either melt (soften) or entirely omit the letter /, as in hault altus high, assault, and 
more that may be found. 

Non vox, sed votum; 
Non musica chordula, scd cor ; 
Non clamor, sed amor, 
Clangit in aure Dei. 
Niet de stemmen klaer en soet, 
Maar de suchten van 't gemoet ; 
Niet muzijk van 't snaeren-spel, 
Maar het hart oprecht en wel ; 
Niet 't geroep, maar liefde en min 
Klinkt tot Godes oorcn in. 
Sluijter,\660,Gelder9chs Volks-Jilmanak, 1835, p. J 24. 

46. The peculiarities of the Overijssel Dialect, with many useful 
documents, and a Dictionary of the chief words, are* given by the Rev. 
J. II. Halbertsma in Overijsselc/ie Almanak voor Oudlieid en Leiieren^ 
1836, published by J. de Lange, at Derenter. Want of room prevents 
quotations from this very interesting work. 
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1. The Goths were of Asiatic origin, and it is supposed that they 
formed a part of the second wave of European population. Many cen- 
turies before our era the Goths must have been in Europe, though 
Pytbcasyt the famous navigator bom at Marseilles, is the first who 

• That mat paini have been taken to gire an aocoiate and tnocinctaecoant of the Gotht 
and tbrir literatnre, mill be evident, when it it known that, betides many aheratioaB, thii 
»bort and still imperfect abstract has been tnuiscribed four timet. A large Tolnme might 
raftily hare been written ; the dificitlty bas been in attempting to gire a dear epitome 
Those wbu wUk tor further information may consult, •* llistoria Oothorum, Vandalcinim,el 
f Angnburdorum ab //m^. GroHo^ partim rersa, paitim in ordinem digcsta. Pnnnissa sunt 
cjttsdem prulegomena, ubi Rcgnm Gothomm ordo et ebnmologia cum elogUs. Aeeedunt 
nnmina apneUatira, et rerba Uothica, Vandalica, Longobardira, cum explicatione. Amstel- 
(Miami, iri.V>, in gr. Hro.** This is an iuTalnable work. 8ee alio the w«>rks cited in the fol- 
lowing abstract There is an article which deserves attention in Schiller's Thesaurus, roL 
ill. p. :i!0, sab voce GMe. 

t Stnif>o I. 43. 
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mentions them by name. Strabo* assures us, (hat Pytheas, about 325 
before Christ, undertook a voyage to explore the amber coasts in the 
Baltic. He sailed to Thule, probably Tellemark on the west borders of 
Norway, then turned southward and passed the cape of Jutland, and 
proceeded eastward along the coasts of the Guttones and Teutones. If 
credit be given to this account of Pytheas, the Goths, at this early period, 
had extended far over Europe, and had arrived on the coast of the Baltic. 
We know, upon the better authority of Tacitus,t who wrote with great 
precision towards the end of the first century in the christian era, that in 
his time the Goths were near the mouth of the Vistula. 

2. According to the opinion of many Scandinavian antiquaries, the 
Goths who overran the Roman empire, came from Scandinavia or 
Sweden ;% but Tacitus§ speaks of no Goths in Scandinavia, and only 
of Suiones, which is the same name that the Swen-skar (Swedes J apply 
to themselves at the present day. It is therefore more probable, as some 
learned Swedes|| acknowledge, that when the Goths wandered towards the 
west and south of Europe, some of them, in early times, crossed the Baltic 
and established themselves in the south of Sweden and the island of Goth- 
land.1F We know from Tacitus, just cited, that the Goths were in Pome- 



• 8trabo, the Greek geographer, who died ahoat a.d. 35, it the chief writer recording 
MurticoUri and giring aaotrntioni from the loit worki of Pythcas. Strabo I. 63 ; IL 1 U. — 
niny also mention! Pjrtneai, Nat Hist xzxrii. 3; ir. 13. 

f AnnaL n. 63 ; De Mor. Ger. 43. 

X Thej rapport their assertion b^ the traditions of Jomandes. Cassiodoms, the learned 
minister of TiModoric, the Gothic king of Italy in the 6th century, was the first who attempted 
to write a history of the Goths. This history consisted of twelre books, compiled fn>m old 
chronidet and songs. The work of Cassiodoms is lost, and all that remains is an imperfect 
abridgment by Jomandes, bishop of Rarenna, who states that the Goths m-ere from Scan- 
dinaria, or the present Sweden, rkorwaT,and Denmark. {Jtfnmmdet de Getanim sive (jotho* 
ram Origine, et rebns gestis, ad Castaliom, cap. 3, 4, 13, &c., Lerden, \S9\ Hro.; GMmt't 
I>ecline and Fall of the Roman Empire, can. 10.) They traoea the geneal«igies of their 
hereditary princes up to the race of Odin, called iEsir, [andr pL of the Jeei. 4s an Aaimiie ; 
rir Asiaticus,— Janiaai^M,3, kjc. ; Ytiy/impa Saga, Wkeaioa't Hist, p. 1 10.] or Asiatic Odin, and 
hjs fiiUowers are supposed to have come fmm the banks of the Tanais or Don. At the 
present day we find in Sweden, Eaxt, West, and South Gothland, and the ishuid near the 
east coast of Sweden is still called GMhlandL From the south of Sweden the Goths crossed 
the Baltic, and settled on the coast of Prossia, about the mouth of the Vistula. We are in- 
formed by some fragments of Pytheas, that be, being in search of the amber coasts, sailed 
about 6,000 stadia along the ooasU of the €hittones and Teulones, through the gulph of Men- 
lonomon [Kattegat, B^t, &c.] to BalUa, the Baltic (PUm. Hiai. Sai. uzviL 3; ir. 13 ; 
H'arAfer's GIom. Ger, Pr^, § XLV.) About the time of the Antoninea, a.d. 180, (Ptolemy 
II.] from some unknown cause or other, the Goths, in vast hordes, learing the mouth of tfale 
Vistula, and other parts, followed the course of this rirer, and migrated to the northern 
coast of the Black m: hence tbey made inroads into the Roman empire. In this way 
Gibbon, following Jomandes, brings the Goths in contact with the Rooiant.— See DttBmt 
mmd FaU ^ tka Hamam Empin, chap. 10. 

J Tacitus de Mor. Ger. 44, 45. See the judidoM diswftatioii of Afr. Grtf&erf ilr //e»e^ 
tten in Italian and entitled *« Su U Falsit4 dell* Origiae Scandinara data di Popoli detU 
fiarbari chi distrassero I'lmpero di Roma,** Pisa, \S\^ 

H A. W. de Schlcgel sur I'Origine des Hindona.— TVeasffisut V* <Ae Aeyal Soeieif V* 
LiUraimrtt voL II. part iL p. 40D. 

f In the preface to ** HUiaruch Amtiqmmriteke Miik^tmffen,'* published bir the Copenhagen 
Royal Society of Northem Antiquities, it is said, that ''the Goths were found not only la 
ScamUnaria, but (termany; they are, therefore, properiy designated by Gotho-<2ermaas 
(GothoGermanen). The old northem Sagas acknowledge that Odin and his Asas first 
occupied and peopled Saxony, Westphalia, and different other German prorinees, before 
they founded their gorcmment in Denmark and Sweden."— Pr^f. p. iiL 183A. 
♦ Q 
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ralia and Prussia, near the Vistula, about a.d. 80, and in the time of the 
Antonines, a.d. 180. The Vandals and Burgundians are considered as 
belonging to this race. After conquering different smaller nations in the 
east of Germany and the present Poland, the Goths, sword in hand, opened 
themselves a way to the Lower Danube. They took possession of all the 
northern coasts of the Black Sea, and made inroads into the neighbouring 
countries, particularly into Dacia, where they settled, and divided them- 
selves into the East and West Goths.* The Visi-Gothi, Visigoths, Vese- 
gothae, or Wisigothi, West-Goths, had their name from their western sit- 
uation ; but they are now more generally called Moeso-Gotbs, from their 
residence in Moesia. The East-Goths were denominated, from their 
eastern locality, the Ostro, or Austro-Golhi. 

3. The Goths having conquered and occupied the country on the north 
of the Black Sea, where, according to Herodotus, the Scythians had 
dwelt, were often called Scythians by Greek and Roman writers, to the 
great confusion of history. 

4. The West-Goths must have been numerous on the west of the Black 
Sea, and have made inroads into the Roman empire, as we find them so 
powerful in Thracia in the time of Decius, a.d. 250, that they took and 
sacked PhilippoIis.t Even before this period, about a.d. 180, these 
Goths had so far increased as to occupy Dacia, the present Transylvania, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia. 

5. Tlie Getac, a Thracian race, who had previously inhabited Dacia, 
were, with the Romans still remaining in the country, amalgpimised with 
their conquerors, the West-Gotlis. As the East-Goths had been con- 
founded with the Scythians, their predecessors, so there are some who 
suppose tliat the West-Goths and Uie Get® were the same nation, 
because they found these Goths occupying the same territory, formerly 
inhabited by the Geta^ Jomandes, by birtli a Goth, probably with the 
view of exalting his nation by attributing to Uiem all that was done by the 
Getie, makes the Goths and the Geto; to be the same people. Had he 
only been guided by the languages of these nations, be would have seen 
that the Geto) must have a different origin to the Goths4 

G. When the West-Goths settled in Dacia, they not only found rem- 
nants of Roman civilisation, but Christianity established.^ The mild but 
powerful influence of the christian religion soon prevailed over their cruel 
heathen rites; for as early as the Council of Nice, in A.D. 325, the 



• Zaha't Ulpbilaa. p. 2; Adrlunfi MVnte GcMrhichrte dcr Dr«ticbcB,p. 902. 

f Amaianna, 31, 5; AvrrliM Victor, 29. 

X Ilcfodotus Strabo, and MmaiMlrr who wai a Gctiaa by biftli,aiid nany othcriidcdaiv 
thai the GcUp were of Tbrariaa oriKin. Strpbann* of Bysaatittai tayi ranready, ** rtraa, 4 
X«fa rmm Ttr^. Em l« epmKtKm •#r«f GHm, Ike emmmirjf mi tkt CHm, it ia m Tk rmr i am 
mmtim. — Sub voce IXTIA, p. 2il7 ; liry. .f:m. iU. S5; OiW. Triai. r. 7 ; Eimai. Pmt. lib. Ir. 
Ep. siU. 17. 8trabo dcclam that the (kta* and Thnu^ans tpoke the laoic language* and 
that the Thracian and the GoUiic »r (lid (nrrman arr qmUe duiimei UngmtfgrB, See SEahn, 
p. 4, note a. In Adelonc* (•^•cbichtc drr i>f utM-hm Un-re it a kmg list of Thradaa wofds 
■ol one of which has the leavt reacmbUncc to German, p. 2HI--2SO. 

I Sotonen's EccL Hist. lib. ii. 6. 
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christian Gotbs had their bishop, TheophiluSy whose signature appears 
in the records of this celebrated council. The Ostro or Eastern Goths, 
having no such advantages, remained for a long time heathens. In the 
latter part of the 4th century, the whole of the Goths were governed by 
Ermanneric, one of their greatest conquerors, who subdued the western 
nations, and extended his empire from the river Don, through Sarmatia to 
the Vistula, and even to the Baltic. 

7. The Visigoths or West-Goths being greatly oppressed by the Huns 
from the north of China or Tartary, induced Ulpbilas,* their bishop, to 
implore the protection of the Roman emperor, Valcnt, in a.d. 376. He 
pleaded their cause successfully, and the province of Moesia was assigned 
to them ; their innumerable tribes were then permitted to pass over the 
Danube.f Tt was from the residence which Valens gave them in Moesia, 
now Servia and Bulgaria, south of the Danube, that the Visigoths obtained 
the name of Moeso-Goths. Considering themselves oppressed in Moesia, 
the Goths revolted, gained several victories over the Romans, and at last 
under Alaric desolated tlie Illyrian provinces, and in a.d. 409 took and 
pillaged Rome. In 413 they established themselves in the south of 
France, and crossing the Pyrenees, fixed the seat of their empire in 
Spain, where they reigned nearly three hundred years. They were first 
weakened by the Francs, and finally subdued by the Saracens. 

8. The Ostro or East-Goths, though they applied to Valens, were not 
permitted to enter Moesia, and were therefore subjugated by the Huns; 
but after liberating themselves, they embraced Christianity, and were 
received into Pannonia in a.d. 450, following the Visi or West-Goths 
into Moesia. The emperor Theodoric tiie Great, the hero of this nation, 
conquered Italy, and in a.d. 493 became the founder of a new monarchy 
at Ravenna. The Gothic government continaed in Italy till the year M4, 
when it was terminated by Belisarius and Narsus aoder Justinian, emperor 
of the east. Cassiodoru8,t the minister of Theodoric, wrote a history of 
the Goths, which was abridged by his secretary Jomandes. 

• Thit luuDe bm« frr«t farictv in iu ortbofraphy : wc find UlphiUt, UrphUaa, Urphilin, 
C^ilfalas, GndUU^ C^mUUas, Gulfilas, riphima, HpiM, Golfima, Holfiai, Walfila, Jic 
It U writtm cnb^cVlH Attlpllaji by R. Abtmham in his work entitled C^^3Dn ^X^\tD' 
it it inflrctrd mmtm, riphilas ; f. Ilphilr. r\artly m if^ncna, JRntm, &c. nftrr the Greek fbrai 
€}Ufd<mM (Smtrmttt' HuL Erri^ \L 41 i IV.aa; rkWarW. lV.a3; f>Mf. KM; I'AOMf.ll.A; 
Svxmmtm iiiai. EtrUt, VI. 37.) Some of the most eminmt Grmnn •cbokan have rrccalJy 
sdopird a new ortbo|^phT, or u thev nfinn, mrerted to the old Teatonie tpeUinfr* um 
write it Uifiln from VLitlfan o lilfir jpi^, Amned from Afw*. wnlfii o ■vf/l («V|. rii. I^)ia 
the Mune UMUiner m mafvln fmrrmImM, {Jm. ri. 9,) from nuunu ^w* and the diminative flUJdk 
BMoro^, rron the mot fisk fUria. {Grimm 9 Dmi. Grmmm, IW. I. p. 57, M. SmI EdUimt^ 
iKti: nndp.ti6d.:M£dtlMn«<r«l.iii. iKli). Thit,nc«ofdiMCtothe MoeM-GothieidkNB 
nppemr* quite rorrrrt a* it rrftmrdt the termination ; bnt if a eine adherence to the Mocao- 
Gothic word be followed, it ooicht to be a* preciw in the commencement as In the termi- 
nation, and to be written Walfila, not Tlfila. Rather than adopt the new mode, which 
appears incorrect in this particnlar, the old spelling Is hem letained, and the wotd la 
wntten I'lnhUas OUfiAat, as rrceived fn»m the Graek eedesiasticnl historian. GmjJ^, la 
hi* ihwim-L IW umd Zmmmmmtm, thinks that I'UUa, llalfiaslbc. has M>nie aftnity with i.-& 
aJ|>h: />Atf.balp: /Jal.hulp: C^rr.hOlle: ffUCer. bilia: Dta. Ig»lp: 5«W. I^c^: /cvt 
bialp-all dcnoiinf Adjp, omI, msnMmmer, Then, with the addition of the diminntiTe Ik, wa 
have iltilpik, or I'llila, a littk keip, i^fmmiim aid. 
f Jomandes. tW,«^ t See |i, mite (♦). 
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9. UlpbilaSy* born of Cappadocian parents about a.d. dl8,t was made 
bisbop of the West or Moeso-Goths about a.d. 360, and died in a.d. 38&. 
He was so eminent in bis talents, learning, and prudence, that be bad the 
greatest influence amongst the Goths, and thence originated the proverb 
** Whatever is done by Ulphilas is well done." They received with im- 
plicit confidence the doctrines of the gospel which be enforced by a 
blameless life. That be might lead them to the fountain of his doctrine, 
he translated the Bible from the Greek into the language of the Moeso- 
Goths, between a.d. 360 and 380. Those who are best acquainted with 
the subject^ declare that the language of this ancient translation ought 
not to be called Moeso-Gothic, as this name leads to the erroneous suppo- 
sition that this dialect was formed in Moesia. The language of Ulphilas*s 
version is, in fact, the pure German of the period in which it was written, 
and which the West-Goths brought with Uiem into Moesia. The term 
Moeso-Gothic is still retained in this work, as it at once shows that the 
words to which Moes. or Moeso-Gothic is applied are taken from the 
version of Ulphilas, while however the Moeso-Gothic is considered as 
the earliest German dialect now in existence. 

10. Several fragments of Ulphilas's celebrated translation have been 
discovered. The most famous is The Codex ArgenteuSy or Silver Boat, 
80 called from being transmitted to us in letters of a silver hue. The 
words appear to be formed on vellum by metallic characters heated, and 
then impressed on silver foil, which is attached to the vellum by some 
glutinous substance, somewhat in the manner that bookbinders now letter 
and ornament the backs of books.§ This document, contiuning fragments 
of the four gospels, is supposed to be of the 5th centuiy, and made in 
Italy. II It was preserved for many centuries, in the monasteiy of Werden 
on Uie river Rhur, in Westphalia. In the 17th centuiy it was transmitted 
for safety to Prague ; but Count Eonigsmark, taking this city, the Codex 
Argenteus came into the possession of the Swedes, who deposited it in the 
library at Stockholm. Vosstus, in 1655, when visiting Sweden, became 
possessed of it, and brought it to Holland ; but Puflendorf, as be travelled 
through Holland in 1662, found it in the custody of Vossius, and purchased 
it for Count de la Gardie, who, aAer having it bound in silver, presented 
it to the Royal Library at Upsal, where it is still preserved. 

1 1 . This mutilated copy of the Four Ooqiels was firrt printed from a beaudfol fiic- 
simQa manuscript made by Dener, bat now lost« and published with a Glossuy by 
Jonitts and Marshall, in 2 vols. 4to. at Dort, 1660. Then are two columns in each 
page, Gothic on the left column, and Anglo-Saxon on the right, both in their ori- 
ginal characters, the types for which were cast at Don. The same book, apparently 

• See ( 7, note (•). 

f TbeodoietyiT.S?; 8oioBieii,viS7; Socrates b. 33. Gabdcats, and Loebe't Ulila% 
vol L p. 360, and Addenda, 4to. 1336. 

X See Grimm't IleotMhe Gfanunatik, 1st edit 1319, piet zh. zhi. 

( Ihre'i Ulphilai lUaftrmtiii, edited br BAieliing, Beriin, 1773^ Meerman't Orisinee Trpo- 
gmpbiop. Hag. Comit 8 rolt. 4to. 1765, voL L p. 8, ca|i. 3. 

H In Itmlia scriptw fait— Ulpbils partiom ineditanun in Ambrocianb rslimniwtii ab 
Angelo Maio fepertamm Spcctmen, 4to. pp. 1 -36. If ediolani, 1319, Pret p. Iv. l£ 
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published with new titles^ and a reprint of the first sheet in Vol. II. or Glossary, 
appeared again at Amsterdam in 1684. Stiemhelm sent forth an edition in Gothic, 
Icelandic, Swedish, German, and Latin, 4to. Stockholm, 1671. A new one was 
prepared by Dr. Eric Benzelius, and published by Lye, 4to. Oxford, 1750, with a 
Latin trandation, and notes below the Gothic : a short Gothic grammar is prefixed 
by Lye. A learned Swede, Ihre, a native of Upsal, and afterwards professor, in 1 758 
favoured the literati with his remarks upon the editions of Junius, Stiemhelm, and 
Lye. He had constant access to the Codex, and his criticisms and remarks upon the 
editors* deviations from it are very valuable. All Professor Ihre's treatises on the 
Gothic version, and other tracts connected with the subject, were published under 
the following title : — J. ab Ihre scripta versionem Ulphilaoam et linguam Moeso- 
Gothicam illustrantia, edita ab Anton. Frid. Biischiug, Berolini, 4to. 1773. The 
Codex was again prepared and printed in Roman characters, afler the corrected text 
of Ihre, with a literal interiineal Latin translation, and a more free Latin version in 
the mai^n, with a Grammar and Glossaiy by F. K. Fulda. The Glossary revised 
and the text corrected by W. F. H. Reinwald, published by J. C. Zahn, Weissen* 
fels and Leipzig, 4to. 1805. One short specimen will be sufficient. 

THE PARABLE OF THE 80WBR. 

Mr. iv. 3, 4. — Hauseith. sai. urrann sa saiands du saian fraiwa seinamma. 
4. Jah warth miththanei saiso. sum raihtis gadraus faiur wig. jab quemun fuglos, 
jah fretun thata. — Zahn's Edition, p. 45. 

Title-deed at Naples. 

12. This document was discovered in modern times, and is now 
preserved in the archives of the church of St Annunciata at Naples. 
It is defective, and written in very corrupt Latin, bearing no date, but 
appearing to have been written in the beginning of the 6tb century, soon 
after tlie arrival of the Goths in Italy. According to this title-deed, the 
clergymen of the church of St Anastasia, sell some land, and ratify the 
sale in several Latin attestations, with four in Gothic. These four sub- 
scriptions are, as regards the language, of no importance, for they contain 
no new Gothic words ; but they are highly valuable as affording an incon- 
testable proof that the language and writing of the Codex Argenteus are 
genuine Gothic. Some have questioned whether this Codex be Gothic^ 
but it is in the same language and the same character as these attestationsy 
and they are written, at the period of Gothic influence in Italy, in the 
Gothic language and character by Gothic priests, having Gothic names; 
therefore the Codex Argenteus must also be Gothic. 

The title-deed preserved at Naples was minutely copied by Professor 
Massmann. As all the published copies are very defective, he has pro- 
mised shortly to give to the world a faithful facsimile.^ 

One attestaUon will be a sufficient specimen of the language. 

Ik wii^aifrilhas diakon handu meinai afnielida jah (andnemum) skilliggans. I. 
£^0 IVifufriduM DiaamuM wuimu aim subicripsi et aectpimui Moliiat 60 



• 8ce Zahn't Gothic Gocpek, n. 77; MaMmaiui'i 8t John, prtH p. is.: a CMtimilo U 
ghcB by Sktakowiky, 1810. mbo ia Mariai't Ub. Iia 
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jah faurthis thairh kawtsjou mith diakon(a) (ala) rojda unsaramma jah mith- 
et antea per cautionem cum Diacono noslro et con- 

gahlaibaim UDsaraim andnemum skilliggans. RK. wairth thize saiwe. 
minis tris nastris accepimus solidos 120 prelium horum paludum, 

Titlc'deed at Arezzo. 

13. This is a contract written on Egyptian papyrus. A deacon, Gott- 
lieb, sells to another deacon, Alamud, an estate with some buildings. This 
document is written in barbarous Latin, and only contdns one Gothic 
attestation. It is contemporary with the Neapolitan document, and of 
equal importance : the original MS. is unfortunately lost, but the following 
is copied from Zahn.* 

Ik guthilub* dkn* tho frabauhta boka fram mis gawaurhta thus dkn* 
Ego Gottlieb Diaeonus hac vendidi lihrum a me feci tihi Diacane 

alamoda fidwor unkjana hugsis kaballarja jah killiggans^ RLG* andnahm jah 
Alamod quatuor vncias fundi Caballaria et solidos 133 accept et 
ufinelida. 
subscripsi. 

14. Knittel, Archdeacon of Wolfenbuttel, in the Dutchy of Brunswick, 
found a palimpsestf manuscript of the 8th century, containing part of the 
11th and following chapters, as far as the 13th verse of the xvth chapter 
of SL PauFs Epistle to the Romans, in Gothic and Latin. 

This document is denominated Codex CaroliDus, from Charles, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who enabled Knittel to give his work to the world. He published it in 
twelve plates. 4 to. 1761.t Republished by Ihre in Roman characters, with Latin 
version, notes, index. See pp. 90, Upsal, 1763. Again, by Manning, in the Ap- 
pendix to his edition of Lye's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols* folio, 1772. And 
by Biisching, Berlin, 4to. 1773. 

15. Angelo Mai, while keeper of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
discovered some fragments of Gothic in palimpsest manuscripts, and, 
with Count CasUglione, published the following extracts :— 

Esdras ii. 28 — 42 : Nehem. v. 13—18 ; vi. 14—^19 ; vii. 1—3: Mt.xxv.dS— 46 ; 
xxvi. 1—3 ; 65-76; xxvii. 1 : Philip, ii. 22—30 ; iii. 1—16: TitusL 1—16; ii. 1 : 

• A more circo m iU n tial detcription of both these domments ii firen in Zaho'i picfiice, 
n. 77, 7H, and in the following works t—Venuch einer Eriaoterunjr der GoChischen Spmchii- 
bermte in Neapd and Arexo nb eine Einladonguchrift ond Beilage nun Ulphihs, too 
J, C. ZaAn, Braunschweig, 1801. Antonias Fruiciscns Gorios was t^ tint who, in the year 
1731, pablished the document of Areizo in the following work: J. B. Dtmi ImeriptloDOT 
•ntiqua* nunc primum edite notisque illustraUp, &c. ab A> F. Gotm, Flotent 1731, Iblio. 
Professor H. F. Massmann observes, that, notwithstanding the most minute inrestigmtion, 
he has not been able to disoorer the Gothic document of Aresso. {Pntmct to the Gothic 
Commentary on 8t John, p. z.) It is, however, copied in No. 117 of Gmeimum AtmHmi'e 
Papiri Diplomatici, Sue Ronup, 1805, folio, from the original attributed to a.d. d^i, and 
again published in Codic« diplomatico ToMano dal antiqnario BrmmttH, II, p. 909—2131 
Fiiense,1833,4to. 

f Re§eript, from vaAir «#•!«, nnd few U wipe or rlMtaje. For an interesting acooont of 
the discoveries made in Mlimpsest M88. see a paper by fAe vrnrmMr Arrhdemem Smrwe in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, VoL 1. part i. p. 122. 

* Friedrich Adolph Ebert, late librarian of the King of Saxony, has deckred, after haviv 
collated it in the most minute manner, that this edition is the most correct copy of the BIS. 
For want of sale many copies wera used as waste paper, and the comicr-plates wera sold for 
old copper : it is therefore become very scarce. See Allgemeines biuiognphiscfaes Lexicoii 
von F. A. Ebert, vol. ii p. 993, Ldpsig, F. A. Broekhans, 1H30, 4to. 
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Philem. i. 11 — 23 ; — A page from a HomUy — A fragment of a Gothic Calendar. 
He concludes his small volume wiih a Glossary and two plates. The Gothic frag- 
ments are accompanied with a Latin version, and in the parts taken from the Scrip- 
tures the Greek text is given. This work was published with the following title : 
— Ulphilac partium ineditarum in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Angelo Maio re- 
pertarum specimen conjunctis curis ejusdem Maii et Caroli Octavii Castillionaei 
editum. Mediolani, 4to. 1819, pp. 1 — 36, Pref.'xxiv.* 

16. Count Castiglione again proved his zeal for Gothic literature by 
publishiDg — 

Ulphilu! Gothica versio, e])istol8e Divi Pauli ad Corinthios secunds qoam ex 
Ambrosianac Bibliothecae palimpsestis depromptam cum interpretatione adnotatio- 
nibus, glossario edidit Carol us Octavius Castillionsus, Mediolani, 4 to. 1829. 

17. Count Castiglione, rather than increase suspense by delay, most 
generously determined to satisfy at once the anxious wishes of the learned 
world, by publishing the text of the following work without preface or 
glossary : — 

Gothics versionis epistolarum Divi Pauli ad Romanos, ad Corinthios prims, 
ad Ephesios, qusc supersunt ex Ambrosians Bibliothecae palimpsestis deprompta 
cum adnotationibus edidit Carolus Octavius Castillionscus, Mediolani, Regiis typb, 
1834, 4to. p. G4. 

18. A commentar}*^ on parts of tlie Gospel according to St John, 
written in Moeso-Gothic, has been published in Germany by Dr. H. 
Massmann, from a MS. in the Vatican. 

It is a 4to. vol. of 182 pages, to which is prefixed a dedication and an account of 
the manuscript, in 17 pai^cs. Then follow 34 pages of two columns in a page of the 
Commentary in Moeso-Guthic, printed in (kcsimile types. Immediately afterwards 
b givtfn in 15 pages the same Moeso-Gothic, text in Roman type, in one column, and 
a literal Latin version in the other, with notes at the foot of the page. Then succeed 
an account of the proposed emendations of the MS., a short notice of the life of 
Ulphilas, and a complete Glossary of all the Moes, words not only in the text of the 
Commentary', but tho^^e found hi Castiglione's extracts from St. Paul t Epistle to the 
Romans, first of Corinthians, and the Ephesians mentioned in the last paragraph. 
At the end is a copper-plate containing several facsimiles of MSS.f The full title 
of the work is, Skeircin's Aiwaggeljons thairh Johannen : Auslegung des Evan- 
gelii Johannis in gothischer Sprmche. A us rumischen und mavlaiidischcn Hand- 
schriften nebst latcini!^:hL*r Uebersetzung, belegenden AnmiTkun^xen, geschicht- 
licher Untersuchun^. gothisch-lateinischem Worterbuche und Schriftproben. Im 
Auftrage seiner Konigliclica Hoheit des Krouprinzen Maximilian \'on Bayem 
erlesen.crliutcrt und zum crsten Male henusgegeben von II. F. Massmann, Doctor 
der Fhiiosophie, Professor der altercn deutschen Sprache, etc. 4to. Miinchen, 1834. 

• Tnuuartioni of ibr RonJ Society of Litcrmtiifv, Vol I. part i. p. 1^. 

f All that ii diacorerrd of llphilas's traotlation of the Scriptum has been poblubed 
with this title : lljUma, ? rtrris rt nori tri4aniroti rmloiiis (2oChic» frafnoenta qtup tiiprr»iiot 
^~rum i^oMario rt irnunmrntiti, cdid. //. C. de GmhrUmiz H Dr, J. l/teU, 2 torn. 4to. mai. 
Ahcnbtindt Schnnpbaftr. l^ndini apod Blmtk rt Amutrung, 1 836. The first part of toLII, 
cootainioK the GlcMsarir with explanations in'(tennan, was pnbUshcd in In43, IJpsir arad 
F. A. Bnickhauii. This is a fery important mork, by far the best edition of ITIphuaiu irbe 
1st foL contain* a corrected text of the Moeso-Got&ic, printed in Roman t^^ie; below is a 
I^tin tranUation, and under this translation are Terr nsefol notes, written in Latin. At the 
end of this 1st foL are two plates: the fir4 pbte contains a lacsimUe of the CWrx Arfnt- 
Una^ and the second a facsimile from the C»¥rx Afm^rvtimmm$t and CmItx Cai^Mvi. 
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The Gothic begins thus: Latin version. 

saei frathjai 4ithth4u si est intelligens aut 

sokjai Giith. requirens Deum. 

Allii usvandid^dum. Omnes declinaverant. 

samana unbrukjii vaurthun, simul inutiles facti sunt, 

jah ju uf d4uth4us ac jam sab mortis 

atdnisun st4u4i. incidenmt judicium. — ^p. 37. 

19. With the extinction of the Gothic dynasties, this pure and rich 
German tongue, though vestiges still remain, ceased to be a prevailing 
dialect Like the Scandinavian branches, the Gothic retained a distinct 
form for the passive voice. The Scandinavians, having little interruption 
from other nations, would most likely retain their grammatical forms much 
longer than the southern German tribes, who (from the 4th century, when 
the Moeso-Gothic Gospels were written, to the 8th, when we find the 
next earliest specimen of German) must have lost many of the old forms, 
and with them probably the passive voice. 



MIL— THE ALEMANNI OR SUABUN& 

1. There are various opinions about the derivation of the word 
AlemannL It was a name given to the Suabians,* who appear to have 
come from the shores of the Baltic to the southern part of Germany. This 
locality of the Suabians is, in some measure, confirmed by the ancient 
name of the Dahic, Mare Suevicum, Suavian, or Suabian Sea. In the 
beginning of the drd century, the Suabians assembled in great numbers 
on the borders of the Roman empire, between the Danube, Rhine, and 
Main,t and united with other tribes. To denote this coalition or union 
of various nations, they were called Alemanni variauM men^ all mem.X 

• Schwabm (SiiaTi) accordiiw to Schmittbcniier, Schwabe, m. jp/. Sdiwmbcn, in OU Hifk- 
Crr. Siiab, |i/. 8iiaba, and tl((ni&« ihe vbr, the imUiUgtui^ m ptnmfiM ^ mmdersUmdimf mmd 
diwtfmmiimi, from the Old Hi^-Ger. Mieban /• perttimf mmdtnimmdp ! ■— ^ Aiorm, fmmfnktmd. 



f WaUfridos Strabo de ViU VL Oslli apod Goklartam, torn. I, rer AIodaob. p. 143: 
Ifitnr quia misti Alcmannii Sociri partrm Gcrmani» nhia Daaabinait partem Retuaiater 




gundioDct, a trplmtrione Thmingoa. Qnilnia Socnt taac jnacti Alemanni cCiam adcrant, 

ifMiqae alpet crectas omnino r^gentca. 
; Grr.aUerlcywinMtf.iff^rrmt.-mannMM. Sdimittlicnner mja from the Otf-Gfr. aHo- 
an mtA, in the plufal alamanna Many, m mmiim^ r— iiawiljf.— Von Scbmid in his Snariaa 



Dictionarr, Mb Aik^ mip^ informi us that aim, almand^ or almang» denoted not only m 
a ^aWinr,M a wMaleia I hence the peopk dwelling on the monntaint in Anstiia, T>i^ 
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Thus increased in power, they soon ventured lo make foiinidable inroads 
into the Roman teirilory, and not only entered the plains of Lombardy, 
but advanced almost in sight of Rome. They were repelled, and, in 
a new attack, vanquished by Aurelian.* The term Alemanni was used 
by foreigners as synonymous with Germans,t and, while in English Uiey 
are called Germans, in French and Spanish they are to this day denomi- 
nated Alemanns. This great confederacy tenninated in a.d. 496, by 
a bloody victory of the Francic king, Clovis, (Chlodovaius,) at Tolbiac, 
near Cologne on the Rhine, the present ZuUich or Zulpich. 

2. The peculiarities of the Suabian or Alemannic dialect are these : 

The first vowel a verj^much prevail?, nnd the fin;il // of verbs is oniilied : thn? they 
say, saga for sagen lo say ; fraga for fragen to aU\ Thev cliange the Ger, o into 
au, and use bi-aut for brot bread; gi-aiisj* for '^ss great. For ihe Cer. xt, ihevput 
scht (sht) ; ihey une du bischl, kunnnht, for du b'st t/ioti art ; kannnt canst. They 
form diminutives in it, te, s\n herzli for Cer. hnrzchen a Uitte heart. In the inflec- 
tions of sol leu $hatt, woUen ir/7/, ihc / i^ generally omiue«) ; as du soltascbt di 
doch i>chema, for du solhest dich docli ^^Ijanieii iiiou sfwu/dst Ite ashamed. Tlie 
oldest Suabian and U])|)er German dialect « onlaiiiod «e**\ few rough hissing sounds. 
In old documenls, and till the time of Eui])eror Maximilian I. the tch is rarely 
found. The hissing sound*! bpgin on the bonders of Iialy and France, dimhiisb 
in the middle of Germany, and nearly disappear in Norili or Low-Germany. 

3. The Suabians of the present day speak in a lively and quick 
manner. 

4. The Alemanuic or Suabian dialect prevails in the north of Switzer- 
land, in Alsace, Baden, Wurtemberg, Dataria, and tlie western patt of 
tbe Austrian States. 

6. Some of the autliors wiio are generally said to have written in 
AlemanniCy and some of the early compoHitions in this dialcci, are — 

An exhortation to Christians, a.p. 720 (x. 2).— Ke«o. a.d. NK) (x. 7).— Rha- 
banos Maiirus, a.d. 850 (x. 1 1 ).— Otfrid, a.p. 8(iO (\. 12).— Noiker, a.d. 1020 
(x. 16). — Nibelungen Lied, a.d. IhiO (x. 24).— Wahe^ ion der Vogclweide, 
A.D. 1190 (x. 25).— Chunnid von Kirchberg, a.d. 1195 (.\. 2ri)._ Cot frit von 
Nifen, a.d 1235 (x. 29).— Schwaben-Spie^^el, a.d. 1250 (x. :)l). &r. 

were called Aleroanni. Ot li AXi^i«9m «f)rf xm Aeanm Kmrnl^pm^ 4w9^0tu. «a^ IrmXmrp, 
•■I rm T§ffmnKm it t» mmptfl^t ory f y ^^ try |Mn|Ailft 4tei9 h4fwvm mat ^gy^r «u 
TMrro hmtrm kmmt 4 Hwryfutu Alemanui, u A»inio Qiimilnito I'kIo, Tini liidu et Gcr- 
immieanua remm cxacto 8cri|*tori, cummiuie^ Mint vmrtis e lutjollilm^ cuUccti, id ipsoin 
apod eos oomiiniiflcaiilt vocabvlo^— ilyvlAM*, lili. i. tliai. |i. 7. 

• Oibboi^ eh. zL 

f Nota, quod paitet vicinioret Italicit, liciit font fkvaria, Sueria, dictfl* fuerint, ab Italii 
primo Aleiminnia, et homijief dicehantnr Alrmmnni, nota •rnindum Omnium et Solinom, 

a nod tunc tempom Oennaaia et AleoMiiia hahebantiir pro an<» et eodrm. Nam IJnicariA 
icelMUar Pannonia, et ab llngaria iiM|iie ad Rhenam dic^hatur Cimnania, vrl AInnania, 
et ultra Rbennm Gallia.— il«r««r Hui, Lmmd^rmr, Tkmr. c. vi. ; Strmrii Corpm$ lliat. Otr, k I : 
^ 6*rr. 0rif. ^e. p. 10, a. 23.— See II. § 2, and note (4). 
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IX.— THE FRANCS. 

1. Tlic Francs,* or Freemen, were a confederacy of high-spirited and 
independent German tribes, dwelling between the Rhine and Elbe. 
They were composed of the Tencteri, Catti, Sali, Bructeri, Chamavi, 
Chauci, &c. who occupied the modern Prussian provinces on the Rhine, 
Zwey-Briicken or Deux-Ponts, part of Hesse, the south of Saxony, and 
the northern part of Bavaria. The Francs lying to the north-east were 
called Salian Francs from the river Sala, and those on the Rhine were, 
from their situation, denominated Ripuarian Francs. 

S. This confederation was known, under the denomination of Francs^ 
about A.I). 240.t According to Schilter,^ the Francs were first men- 
tioned by Eumenius, a Latin orator, bom at Autun in France, at the 
beginning of the 4th century. They had been harassed by the Romans ; 
and having felt the importance of union for self-defence, they, when 
united, soon discovered not only an ability to resist their enemies, but 
in turn to invade some of the Roman territories. In the beginning of the 
5th century they took possession of the west bank of the Rhine, and began 
to make incursions into Gaul. 

3. About A.D. 420, their power extended from the Rhine nearly over 
the whole of Gaul, and they founded the Merovingian dynasty, under 
Pharamond their king, who, according to their custom, was elected by 
the chiefs of the nation, constituting the Francic confederacy. The 
Merovingian line continued for 823 years through a succession of twenty- 
two kings, from a.d. 428 to 751. One of the Merovingian kings, Clodwig, 
Chlothovecus, Clovis, Ludewig, or Lewis, subdued the Alemanni in 
a.d. 490; and, immediately after this conquest, he and many of his 
subjects made a public profession of the Christian faith by being baptized 
at Rheims. 

4. After tlie Merovingian succeeded the Carlovingian family, which 
supplied eleven kings, who held the reins of the Francic government for 
230 years; then succeeded in France the Capetian line, which needs not 
be furtlier noticed, as it would lead to a history of France beyond the 
object of this notice. 

5. Pepin, the first king of the Carlovingian race, seized the Francic 
crown in A.D. 751, and divided the kingdom between his two sons, 
Charlemagne and Carloman. After the death of his brother, Charlemagne 
became sole possessor of the kingdom in 708. As some short historical 



• Frank, arcordinf to Schmittheiuier, tifnufin ori^nallv, prtrtJimf^ UUL, mj^rifki^ fnti 
brace, dcr Fnnkc tkt Frmmc. ; <Hd Gtr, fnuilMt ; id. fnickr m. frmmrmM^ liher^ fnuntmt, 
WofM, trnmidtu. Fnckar m. pf. Fnmeume$, Frmmri ; fracki m. virlmatmstpoletu. 

f GiblNin, ch. T. Tnmer'i Hiit of Anglo-Saxons, bL 2, cb. iii. 

X Scbiltcr't, GloM. to Tbct. voL iii p. 3ir>. 
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remarks* will be made wben specimens of the language are introduced, 
it will only be necessary to obser\'e bere, that Charlemagne, after showing 
himself one of the greatest men that ever reigned over a most extensive 
empire, died in a.d. 814. 

6. It is difficult to name with minuteness and precision all the writers 
and the compositions in the Francic dialect ; but the following are gene- 
rally considered as written in this idiom : — 

A translation of Isidore, a.d. 800 (x. 8) < — Hildibraht and Hadubrant, a.d. 730 
(x. 3).— Ludwigslied, a.d. 883 (x. 14).— A Transladon of Boethius, a.d. 950 (x. 
18).— Willeram's Paraphrase, a.d. 1070 (x. 20),— The Praise of St. Anno, a.d. 
1075 (x.21),&c. 



X.— HIGH-GERMAN, OR THE ALEMANNIC, SUABIAN, AND 
FRANCIC DIALECTS. 

1. The translation of the Scriptures by Bishop Ulpbilas, about a.d. 360, 
affords the earliest specimen of German. Almost four centuries elapsed 
between the writings of Ulphilas, and the composition of the following 
exhortation. When the Francs and Alemanni were converted to Chris- 
tianity, their instructors not only wrote prayers, exhortations, senuons, 
hymns, and commentaries on the Scriptures, but also composed glossaries ; 
thus presenring specimens of the German language in Uie 7tb and 8ih 
centuries. 

2. An exhortation to Christians (Exbortatio ad plebem Christianam) 
is taken from a MS. of the early part of the 8th century, originally pre- 
served in the bishoprick of Freisingcn in Bavaria, and Fulde in Hesse, 
but now in Munich and Kasscl. It was published in Hoiiinger'g {lis- 
teria Ecclesiastica, vol. viii. p. 1220 ; in B. J. Docen^s Miscellanccn, 
vol. i. p. 4 — 8; and in WackernagerM Altdeutsches Lescbucb, Bro. 
Basel, 1835. 

SXBORTATIO. 

Hlos^t ir, chindo liupostun, rihtida theri galaupA the ir in herzin kahucdicho 
hapen sculut, ir den chri^tioun namun intfangan atgut, thaz itt chundida iuuererd 
chrifltinheilt, fona demo trubtinc in nun gaplAaan, fonatln selpes jungiron kaaczzit. 
— Ifaekema^ers AUdfut. Let. p. 6. 

LITERAL GSEMAV. 

Laoscbet ihr. Kinder liebsten, der sucht des Glaubens, den ihr im Ilerzen 
behutlich baben toilet, (wenn) ihr den Christennamen empfangen habt, das ist 
Kunde eurer Chrisienheit, von dem Herrn emgeblasen, von M^iiien eigcnen J tin- 
gem gesetzt. 

• See X. ) 9, 10. 
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LITEllAL ENGLISH. 

Listen ye, children dear, lo the instruction of the beKiSf, which you shall preserve 
in your hearts, (when) you have received the Christian name, that is, the knowledge 
of 3'our Christianity, inspired by the Lord, (and) e>tiiblisbed by his own disciples. 

3. The heroic Song^ reltUing the combat between HildibraM and 
Hadubrani. The language of this song is Francic, with a great inter- 
mixture of the Loi^'-Gennan dialed. Bouterweck considers it just what 
one would expect from the attempt of a Low-Saxon to write Francic. 
Like the Wessobrunu Prayer, it is alliterative,* and ascribed to the 8th 
century. It was first published by Echardy in Commenlariis de rebus 
Francoruniy vol. i. p. SG4, from the Fulda manuscript, now kept at Kassel, 
by GrimWf at Kasscl, 1812, and in his Altdeulsche Wdlder^ vol. ii. p. 97. 
A lithogi-aphic specimen of the fragment preserved at Gottiugeu was given 
by Professor Grimm in 1 830. A n edition appeared in 1833, by Lachmann. 
An explanation of the difficult passages by W. Mohr, in 12mo. pp. 16, 
Marburg, 183G. 

Old German, LUeral Modem German, Literal English. 

Ik gihorta dhal seg^en, Ich horle d«iM sagen, I heard it said 



dhat sih nrh^ttua 

hk&n mtiotio 
//iltibrahljoh //adiibnuit 

untar Aeijuo (v^m. 
funufiitaruDgOH 

iio nro ribton, 

^anituD M iro yu Jhamun, 

yortun sih tvcn ana, 
Aelid^, ubar Aringa, 

do sie ij dero Ailtiii ritun. 
i/iltibraht ^imalialu : 

er was A^roro nun, 
Jenhw JroioTO : 

er/rlgen gistuont 
Johim worUim 

hver stn^ter win 
/ireft inyblcbe. 



dasft sich bemusforderten 

mnniininig 

Ilildfbrandund Hadubrand 

iinter eiuaiidcr. 

Sohn uiid Vater, wie 

bit* ihren Kampfplaiz be- 

htiumU 
thaieu hio ibrr Kriegshem- 

den an 
giineieu Mich ihv Schwert 

Ulil 

(lii^ Helden zam Ring#m 

( Kampf ) 
da *\e /uiu Kuuipf ritten. 
oprach Hildebrand: 
(*r «%ar cin hehrer Maun 
Gcij»ic?» weinf : 
er fragen that 
tiiit wenigen Worten 
me r j«in Vater wars 
iui Manner Voike, 



that EJiltibraht and Hadu- 

brant 
with one voice 
challenged 
one another. 
Sou and father, when 
the (combat) place thej 

fi?;ed, 
their coat of war they put 

on, 
girded their sword oo, 

the heroes for the fight, 

mhen they to combat rode. 
Hiltibniht spoke: 
he was a stately man, 
of a prudent (vw#) mind: 
he did ask 
with few words 
who his (ather was 
among the race of men. 



eddo hvelihhat csooales 
dusts. 
Wackemafel, p. 14. 



oder welches Stammas du 
scyst. 



or of what fiunily (A# 
thou art. 



• The allitrration in the caavple if denoted b? Uafk lettera. 
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4. The following Latin hymns are ascribed to St. Ambrose, who was 
Bishop of Milan from A.D. 374 to 397. The German translations, made 
by an unknown hand, are thought to be of the 8th century. They are 
found in lVackernageC$ Altdeutches Lescbuch, 8vo. Basel, 1835. 

The Origiwil Latin. Old German Translation, 

Deus qui cceli lumen es cot du der himiles leoht pist 

satorque lucis, qui polum s4io job leohtes dii der himil 

patemo fultum brachio faterlichemu arspriuztan arme 

pncclari pandis dexterd. duruheitareru spreitis zesauikn. 

Aurora Stellas jam tegit tagarod stemi giu dechit 

rubrum sustolleus gurgitem, rotau iifpurrenti uuik 

humectis namque flatibus fuht^m kauuisso pl&stim 

temun baptizans roribus. erda taufant^r tauum. 
Wackemagel, p- 7. 

TB DEUM.« 

The Original Latin. Old German Translation. 

Te Deum laudamus. tbih cot lop6m^s 

te dominum confitemur. thih truhtnan gebemte 

te a^temum patrem tbih ^uutgan fater 

omnis terra veneratur. ^okiuuelih erda uuirdit ((r(t). 

Tibi omnes angeli, tibi coeli tbir all^ engili thir himil& 

et uuiver«ie potestales, inti alio kiuualtido 

tibi cherubim et seraphim thir cherubim inti seraphim 

incebsabili voce prodamant. unbilibanlicheru stimmo forhartot 

Sanctus Nanclus fianctus uulb^r uuih^r uutbir 

dominus deus sabaoth. trubtin cot h^rro 

plcui sunt cocli et terra folliu sint himili inti erda 

maj estate gloris tus thera meginchreftl tiurid& thineriL 
Waekemagel, p. 11. 

5. A HYMN to the honour of St. Peter, by an anonymous author of the 
8th centur}*, published from a MS. of Freisingen, in Docen^s Miscellaneen, 
2 vols. Munich, 1809: Hoffmann's Fundgruben, 8vo. 1 voL Breslao, 1830. 

Vnsar trohtin bat iiuialt sancte petre ginualt, 

daz er mac ginerian ze imo dingenien man. 

Kyrie eleyion. Chritte eleyson. 

Er hapet ouh mit ruortnm himilriches portun, 

dar in mach er ikerian, den er uuili neriao. 

Kiria eleiaon. Christe (eleison). 

Fundgruben, p. 1. 

LITBRAL OBRMAN. 

Unser Herr bat verliehen St Peter gewalt, 
das er kann erhalten (den) zu ihm bittenden mano. 
Kvpu iXiiivoy, \pi9rt iXci|0or. 

Er hat auch mit worten (des) hinmielreiches pforten, 
dahin kann er bringen den er will erhalten. 

* For a fpccimen of the Te Artrm, in Qennan of the 18tb century, tee ) S8. 
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LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Our Lord has given St, Peter power^ 
that he may preserve^ the man that prays to him. 
Lord hare mercy, Christ have mercy. 
He also keeps, with words, the portals of heaven's kingdom 
wherein he may take, whom he will preserve. 
Lord have mercy. Christ have mercy. 

6. The Wessobrunn Prayer, so called from the MS. being first dis- 
covered in the monastery of Wessobrunn, in Bavaria. The MS. is of the 
latter pari of the 8th century ; it was published by Professor J. Grimm 
at Eassel, 1812, by Massmann at Berlin, 1824, and in JVackernoffePs 
Altdeutsches Lesebuch, 8vo. Basel, 1835. The alliteration is denoted 
by italic letters. 



Old German. 
Dat ga/iegin ih mit/ira- 

him 

yiriwizz6 meista, 
dat era ni was 

noh ^fhimil, 
noh panm nohheinig 

noh pereg ni was ; 
ni 

noh nmna ni «cein 
noh iii4no ni liohta 

noh der mareos^. 
do d4r niiriht ni tras 

enteo ut trented, 
enti do was der #ino 

almahtico cot, &c 

Waeksmagel, p. 



lAteral Modern German. 
Das horte ich bey Men- 

schen 
mit Fiirwitz meistem, 
dass £rde nicht war 
noch Aufhimmel, 
noch Baum einiger 
noch Berg nicht war ; 

nicht 

noch Sonne nicht schien 
noch Mond nicht leuchtete 
noch der Meersee. 
Als da Nichts nicht war 
Ende noch Wende 
und da war der eine 
allmachtige Gott, &c 
17. 



lAleral English. 
This I heard from men 

of most curiosity, 

that {the) earth was not 

nor heaven, 

nor any tree 

nor mountain was ; 

not 

nor sun did shine 
nor moon gave light 
nor the main («m). 
when there was no wight 
end nor wend (/ifm), 
and then was Uie one 
Almighty God, &c. 



7. Kero, a monk in the abbey of St Gallen in Switzerland, made 
a German translation of the Roles of St Benedict, about a.d« 800, under 
the title, Interpretatio Regular Sancti Benedicti Thetisca, Schilier^s The^ 
at the end of vol. i. p. 25, and a part of it in Graffs s Althocbdeatacber 
Sprachschatz. 

Be Taciiumilaie, chap. VI. 
Tnamees. daz qhuad vrizzago qhuad ih kebalte vreka mine daz nalles 
Faeiamus quod aii Propkeia: Dixi, eusiodiam rias meas, mi mom 
missitue in zungun mmeru tazta munde minemu kehaltida ertumbeu indi 
delinqam m linpta wua : I\fsui ori wuo eusiodiam : O^muiui ei 
kedeomuatit pirn indi souiketa fona cuateem hiar keaugit ouizzago iba fima 
kumilialus sum, ei silui d bonis; kie oiiemdii propkeia, si d 
cuateem sprahhom ofto dnruh suuigalii tculi sauigeen huueo meer 
hofds eloquiis inierdum propier iaeiiumiiaiem debei iaeeri. Quanio WkOfis 
fona Tbileem TTortum dumb wizzi dera sunta sculi ptUnnan. 
a wkalis verbis propier poenam peceaii debei ceuari ^ 

Graff, p. xlviii. 
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LITERAL GERMAN. 

Thuen wir das, was der Wcissager sagt : ich babe gesagt, icb werde bewacben, 
die Wege mein, dass icb nicbts missetbue mit meiner Zunge ; icb setzte dem 
Munde mein eine Wacbe, icb bin verstuminti und gedemiitbiget und scbweige von 
den Guten. Heir zeigt der Weissager, wenn von guten Reden oft wegen der 
Verscbwiegenheit soil gescbwiegen werden, wie viel mebr von iibeln Worten wegen 
der Strafe der Siinde soil gescbwiegen werden. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Let us do wbat tbe sayer ( Prophet) saitb : I bave said I will keep my ways, 
tbat I notbing misdo witb my tongue : I bave set a watcb over my moutb, I was 
dumb, and bumbled, and silent (even) from good; bere tbe wise-sayer sbows, if 
from good speecbes often for taciturnity we sbould be silent, bow mucb more from 
evil words sbould we cease for punisbmentof tbe sin. 

8. Isidore, bom at Carthage, was archbishop of Seville, from 600 
to 636. Amongst other works, he wrote a treatise, De Naiiviiaie Domini^ 
of which a Franc is supposed to have made a translation. Tbe MS. is 
preserved at Paris. It was published by Jo. Phil. Palilten^ at Greifswald, 
1706, and again in SchiUer's Tlies. at the end of vol. i. Ulm, 1728 : it 
was also inserted by Rosigaard in the Danish Bibliotheca, No. 2, Copen- 
hagen, 1738. 

The following specimen of Isidore is from Graff^s Alihochdeuischen 
SprachschaiZj vol. i. p. xlv. Berlin, 1834,* most carefully collated by this 
indefatigable scholar with the original MS. at Paris. It is to be found 
also in Schilter's Thes. p. 4 of vol. i., Isidore^ ch. iv. 1. 

Hear qubidit umbi dbea Baobnonga. dhero dhrio beideo gotes. 
Araugit ist in dhes aldin uuizssodes boohhum. dhazn later endi sunu endi beilac 
geist got sii. Oh dhes sindun unchilaubun iudeo liudt. dbazs sunu endi beilac 
gheist got sii. bi dhiu buuanda sie cbihordoo gotes stimna bluda in sina berge 
quhedbenda. Cbibori dbu israhel drubtin got dhiu. ist eino got. 

LITERAL GERMAN. 

Hier win) gesprocben von der bedeutung der Dreieinigkeit Gottes. 
Sicbtbar ist in den alien bundcs biicbem, dass Vater und Sobn und heiliger Geist 
Gott seyn. O der siindigen (tborichtcn) Juden leute, unglaubig dass Sobn und 
heiliger Geist Gott se^-n, darum weil sie horten Gottes stimme laut auf dem berge 
Sinai sprechend : Uure du Israel der Herr dein Gott bt einge Gotu 

LITERAL BKGLISB. 

Here is spoken about tbe signification of tbe Trinity of God. 
It » visible, in the books of tbe Old Testament, tbat the Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost is God. O tbe sinful Jewish peo|ile, disbelieving tbat tbe Son and 
the Holy Ghost is God, because they heard God s voice loud on mount Sinai, 
saying. Hear thou, Israel, the Lord thy God is one God. 

• In the prrface to this Uborioat mnd l<*amcd work, from p. xxxiil, to Ixxiii, thrrr is a reiy 
Talnable acvount of old Gcr. MSS. Some tprcimeiw are fystn of un|>abUftbcd glomiarics and 
fraipncntJi of a traiulmtion of B^itu de eonsolatione philoMphi v, topmised to be Notkef's 
work (in eod. 5, irali H:t>i) of Mart Caprlla dr NuntiU Mercnrii et Philologia*, (in cod. 5, 
gmll. 87*2,) and of Ariiit«itle*i Orgmnon (in cud. ^ indl. HIH). The gloMaries are from the 7tb 
to the 9th centurr. To ^re a true idea of the quality and state of the MSS. Graff has very 
properly given them with all their fimlts, ix, exactly as he found them. 
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9. Charlemagne,* who reigDcd from 768—814, united the German 
tribes, the Francs^ Alemanni, Bavarians, Thuringians, Saxons, Longa- 
hards, BurgvndianSy &c. into one mighty empire, and governed all the 
nations from the Eider in the north of Germany, to the Ebro in Spain — 
from the Baltic sea to the Tiber in Italy. Arts and sciences declined 
more and more after the time of Gregory the Great, in 604, who himself 
discouraged scientific pursuits so much, that at the time of Charlemagne 
there was scarcely a trace of science or literature on the continent Charle- 
magne arose, and obtained the aid of the most learned men of his time for 
the improvement of his mighty empire. A few of these eminent men may 
be named. Alkuin, an Anglo-Saxon monk, bom about 732, educated at 
York, was well rersed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, theology, rhetoric, 
poetry, and mathematics, and w&s also distinguished for his piety. He 
died, abbot of Tours, in 804. Tlieodnlph died 821, bishop of Orleans. 
Eginhard, bom in Odenwalde, South Germany, wrote the History of 
Charlemagne, and died in 839. Schools were also established in different 
parts of the empire. By these means science and literalore were stip- 
ported in the 9ih and following centuries. Charlemagne eiijoined the 
clergy to preach in German, and to translate homilies into that language. 
He himself attempted to form a German Grammar, and ordered a col- 
lection of the national songs to be made, which unfortunately are lost, but 
we may form some judgment of them from the Hildibrabt, a remarkable 
fragment of early German. 

10. The successors of Charlemagne inherited bis empire, but not his 
talents. Tlie second son of Charlemagne, Ludwig or Lewit the pious, in 
the year 843, divided the empire among his tliree sons:— 1. Lttris hsid 
Germany, which comprised Suabia, East Franconia, Bavaria, Thuringia, 
Saxony. Germany, from this early period to the present day, has pre- 
served its language, its customs, and independence. 2. To Ckarles^ Gallia 
was assigned. 3. Loihar received for hb portion, Daupbine, Alsace, 
and Burgundy. 

At first the Francs, in Gallia under Charles, spoke German, bat tbey 
soon mixed it with the language of the subdued Gaula. The oaths which 
Charles and Lewis and their subjects took near Strasbarg in 842, to 
protect their empire against Lothar, their eldest brother, are preserred. 
The grandson of Charlemagne, Abbot Nidhari^ who died 853, io hit 
history of the disputes of the sons, has preserved the form of the oath in 
German and French. It is a curious specimen of both languages at this 
early period.t 

CkarUt's Oath in Franeie, or Oid Gtrmmm. 

In godes minna ind iu thes christi&nes folches ind unser bMhero gehaltnitsi, (on 
tbesemo dage frammordes^so fram so tnirgot geuuizci indi mahd furgibit, tu baldih 

• Eginlwrti de Viti CafoUmagiii commeiitariU, cum sanoCatioiilbiit Gcr. Nieolai HccrkcM^ 
Groningic, 12iiio. 17^ f listoirc de CharieouigBe pv Gallkid, S vob. 8ro. Pluis 1819. 

f Roqiiefort|rki«.deklaiigiieroiiiaiie»toai«Ldiic.preLii.zz.Wadwnn|[cr 
Lmbncb, Hro. Baicl, IIOA, ^96. 
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tesan minan bruodher soso man mit rehtCi sinan bruodher seal, in thiu thaz er mig 
so soma duo, indi roit Ludherem in nohheiniu thing ne gegangu, the minan uuillon 
imo ce scadhen werdh^n. 

LITERAL GERMAN. 

In Gottes Minne and in (wegen) des christlichen Volkes und unser beider Er- 
haltung von diesem Tage fortan, so fern so mir Gott Weisheit und Macht giebt, 
so halte ich diesen meinen Bruder, so wie man mit Recht seinen Bruder soil, und 
dass er mir aucb so thun und mit Ludherem (will ich) in keine Sache nicht gehen, 
mit meinem Willen ibm zu Schaden werden. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

In God*s love and for the christian folk and our common preservation, from this 
day henceforth, so far as God gives me wisdom and power, so hold I {shall I pre- 
serve) this my brother, so as one (man) by right his brother should {preserve) 
and that he to me also so may do, and with Lothar I (will) not enter into any 
thing, with my will, to be an injury to him. 

7%e Oath of Lewis^ in the Romanic^ or French. 

Pro deo amur et pro christian poblo et nostro commun salvament, dist di in 
avant, in quant deus savir et podir me duuat, si salvarai eo cist meon fradre Karlo 
et in adjudha et in cadhuna cosa, si cum om per dreit son fradra salvar dist, in o 
quid il mi altresi fazet, et ab Ludher nul plaid nunquam prindrai, qui meon vol 
cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit 

LITERAL BKGLISH. 

Fur God*s love and for the christian people and our common preservation from 
this day and henceforth, in so far as God gi%'es me wisdom and power, so shall I assist 
this my brother Charles, and in assbtanca and in any cause so as one {man) by 
right his brother ought to assist in such a manner as he may do to me; and with 
Lothar I will not enter into any treaty {plMtum) which to me, or to this my 
brother Charles, can be an injury. 

Oath of Charles's army, in Romanic or Old French, 

Si Lodhuvigs sagrament qu» son fradre Karlo jurat conservat, et Karlua meos 
sendra de tuo part non lo stanit, si io retumar non lint pois, ne io ne neuls cui eo 
retumar iut pois, in nulla ajudha contra Lodhuwig nun li iver. 

LITERAL SNGLISH. 

If Lewis keeps the oath which to his brother Charles he swore, and Charles my 
Seignior (Lord) on his part does not keep it, if I cannot prevent him, neither I, 
nor any one whom I can prevent, shall give him any assistance against Lewis. 

Oath of Lewis's army, in Francic or Old German. 

Oba Karl then eid, then er sinemo bruodher Ludhuuuige gesuor geleistit, indi 
LudhuQuig mtn h^rro then er imo gesuor forbrihchit, ob ih iuan es iruuenden ue 
mag, nob ih noh thero oohhein, then ih es iruuenden mag, nuidhar Karle imo ce 
follnsti ne ooirdhu. 

LITERAL GERMAN. 

Wenn Karl den Eid, den er aeinem Bruder Ludwig schwur, leistet (halt) und 
Ludwig, mein Herr (den Eid), den er ihm schwur, bricht, wenn ich ihn davon 
abwenden (abhalten), nicht kann, (so) werden weder ich, noch deren einer. den ich 
davon abwenden (abhalten) kann ihm wider Karl zu Hiilfe nicht leyn (beistehn). 
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LITERAL ENGLISH. 

If Charles keeps the oath> which he swore (to) his brother Lewis, and Lewis my 
Lord breaks the (oath) which he swore (to) him, in case I cannot prevent him, 
(then) neither I, nor any one whom I can prevent, shall give him any assistance 
against Charles. 

11. Rhabanus MAURUSjbom at Mayence in 776, became a celebrated 
teacher at Fulda. His attention was attracted to the German language, 
and, in a council at Mayence, a.d. 848, he succeeded in passing a canon 
that in future the clergy should preach in Romanic {French) or Theotisc 
{GetTnan). He died. Archbishop of Mayence, Feb. 4th, 856. Rhabanus 
Maurus compiled Glossm Latino barbaricm de partibus humani corporis 
Goldast script, rerum Alemannic^ vol. i. p. 66 — 69. — Glossarium Latino 
Theodiscum in totd Biblid V. et N. Test, Goldast. id. 

12. Otfrid belonged to the Alemanni or Suabians, and was educated 
at Fulda under Rhabanus Maurus. He was a Benedictine monk at 
Weissenburg in Alsace, a learned theologian, philosopher, orator, and 
poet, who flourished between 840 and 870. Otfrid wrote in rhyme 
a poetical paraphrase of the Gospels in Alemannic, his native language, 
to banish the profane songs of the common people* In this work there 
is a disregard of chronological order, for the poet seems to have written 
down the circumstances as they came into his mind. The MS. was first 
discovered by Beatus Rhenanus in the monastery of Freisingen, near 
Munich ; there are two other MSS., one at Ileidelburg, and the other 
at Vienna. It was first published by Flaccius (Illericus)^ at Basle, 1571, 
in Schiller's Thes. vol. i. with Sc/ierz*s annotations ; also at Bonn in 4to« 
Bonner BruchstUche vom Otfriedy durch H. Hoffmann von FaUersleben^ 
1821. Again in 4to. by E. G. Graff, Kdnigsberg, 1831, under the title 
of KrisL 

Otfrid's Knit. 
S^het these fogala. thie hiar fliagent 6bana. 

zi akare sie ni gangenU ioh ooh uuiht ni spinnent 
Thoh ni hrisUt in thes. zi uuaru thoh ginuages. 

ni sie sih ginerien. ioh 8c6no giuuerien. 
Biginnet ana scouuon. thie (ronisgon bluomon. 

thar liuti afier uoege gent thie in themo 4kare stent. 
Salomon ther richo. ni uu&tta sib gilicho. 

thaz ftigen ih iu in ala aaar. so ein thero bluomono thar. 

Kriit by Oraff, iL 22, 9: p. 165, 9. 

LITBRAL GBRMAN. 

Sehet diesa vogel, die hier fliegen oben. 

Zum acker sie nicbt gehen, und aoch nichts nicbt spinnen, 

Doch nicht fehlt ihnen etwas, fiirwahr zum geniigen, 

Nicht sie sich emahren, und tchon gewahren. 

Beginnet anzoachauen, die herrlichen blamen 

(Wo leute nach wege gehen) di in dem acker stehen : 

Salomon der reiche, nicht kleideta (wattete) sich gleicb mivig 

Das sage ich eoch in aller wahihdt, so wie eine der Uomen dar. 
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LITERAL ENGLISH. 

See these fowls, which here fly above. 

To the field they go not (i. e. they till not), and also nothing ^in. 

Yet want not any thing, they truly have enough. 

They do not nourish themselves, nor make fine. 

Begin to look on the splendid flowers 

(After which people go) standing in the field : 

Solomon, the rich, did not dress (wodded) himself like 

(That say I to you, in all truth) one of the flowers there. 

13. MuspiLU, a fragment of an old High-German alliterative Poem on 
the end of the world, from a MS. of the middle of the 9tb century, in 
the Royal Library at Munich, published by J. A. Schmeller^ Munich^, 
1832. 

• • • Dar ni mac denne mak andremo 
hellan* uora demo muspille* denne* dax 
preita uuasal allaz uar prinnif enti uugir 
enti luft IS allaz arfurpit ; uuar ist denne 
diu marfaa dar man dar heo* roit sinen ma 
gon piehc ; 

TKu$ arran^ and comcUd by Sckw^lUr. 
Dar ni mac denne m4k andremo helian vora demo Mospille. 

Denne dax preita wasal allaz varprinnit, 

enti riur enti luft iz allaz arfuipit, 

war ist denne diu marha, dar man dar eo mit sinen m4gon piehc ^ 

LITERAL OBRMAN. 

: • • Da mag Kein Mage dem anderan 
belfan vordem Muspille weun die 
breite Eidflicbe ganz TerbreDnei, nnd Feoer 
imd Luft ul ganz rerworfen ; wo ist dann 
die marke, datum man bier mit seinen magen strit ^ 

LITERAL BNGLISB TRRSIOV. 

• • . Then may no kindred assist the otbtr 
for the MuspiDe. When the 
broad surface of the earth all is burning, and firs 
and air are all cast away; where is then 
the mark about which one has been quandltng hers witk his rdatifcs ^ 

14. LuDWiosuBD, a German heroic ioog by an onknown author, in 
praise of the East-Francic King Lewis liL in the year a-d. 88S. The 
MS. was originally at St Amend, near Tooroay, bat il is now loat II 
was published first in Sckilier^s Thrt., then by Doeem, Munich, 1813, and 
in 1835 in WackemagefM Altdeutschea Leeebuch, 8to. Baael, p. 46. 

HEROIC SOVO. 

Sang uuas gesungen. Thir raht thcfsni geKb, 

Uuig uuas bigunuen : Nicbem s6 so Hlnduatg : 

Bluot skein in unangte, Snel indi kuoni, 

Spiiod under rruikon. Thaz uuas imo | 
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LITERAL GEKUAK. 

Sang war gcsungen. Da focht Degen (heroes) gleich 

Kampf war begonnen, Keiner so wie Ludwig, 

Blut schien in Wangen Schnell und kiihn, 

Kampfender Franken. Das war ihm angeboren. 

Schiller, Thes. vol. ii. p. 17. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Song was sung. There fought like a hero 

Fight was begun : Not one so as Lewis, 

Blood shone in the cheeks Quick and bold. 

Of fighting Francs. Which was in him inborn. 

15. Saxon Emperors. During the reign of the Saxon emperors, from 
919 till 1024, literature and science made some progress. The Otioe9 
valued and loved the sciences, and patronised Gerberty the most learned 
man of their time. Gerbert became pope under the name Silvester II. 
and died 1003. 

10. NoTKER wrote in the period of the Saxon emperors. The only 
important monument in High-German literature of this age, is a translation 
and commentaiy on the Psalms by this learned monk, NotkerofSL Gallen. 
He was called Labeo, from his broad lips. His Alemannic translation is 
free and natural ; and, as it respects power and strength of expression, it 
equals the best modem translation. Notker died in 1022. His work 
was published in Schilier^i Thes. vol. i. 

Psalm i. 
1 . Beatus vir qui non ahiit in consilio impiorum, 
Der roan ist salig, der in dero argon rat ne gegieng. 

So Adam teta, do er dero chenun rates folgela uuider Gote, Sieut miam 
fecii, cum mulierii cansiiium uquereiur advernu Dnm* 
Ei in via peccatorum non stetH, 
Nob an dero tundigon uuege ne stuont. 

So er teta. Er cham dar ana, er cham an den breiten oueg ter se hello 
gat, unde stoont dar ana, uuanda er haugta sinero geluste. Hengendo 
stuont er. Sicui idem fecii, Processit e6,processiiadviam latam qui ad 
Infemum ducit, ei steiii ibi, namque pendebai d eimeupisceniid tua. 
Pendulus sisiii. 
Ei in caihedrd pe$tiUnii^ non steiii. 
Nob an demo suhtstoole ne saz. 

lb meino dax er richeson ne uuolta, uoanda din soht slaret tie nah alle* 
8o sie adamen teta, do er Got uuolla ooerden. Pestb diit latina peeoim 
steraens (fieo niderslahinde} so pestis sih kebreiiet» so ist is pestfleDlii^ 
ue, late pemagmla pestis ( uuito uuallonde sterbo) . Ini^iiifO, qmodgubot' 
nmre, (pro tribanali) noiiei, Ammquo kmc pesiit eorripuii fero mnmoi, 
sicui Adnmo/eeii, quum veitei Deusjieri. Fssiisdieitmr Laiimi,fuan 
pecora ttemens. Quando pesiis so diUimi, diciiur Pssiileniia, L a. Imii 
perragaia pesiis. 

17. After the extinction of the Saxon emperors, the line of iSSa/um 
Francs governed in Germany from a.d. 1024 to 1125. The authors of 
this period generally wrote in Latin. Adam^ called Bremetmt, bom 
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at Meissen, CaDon at Bremen, wrote in Latin a History of the Church 
which gives an account of Hamburg and Bremen, from the time of 
Charlemagne to Henry IV. It is of great value for the history of North 
Germany. 

18. German literature had very few monuments in the time of the 
Salian Francs : the language is very stiff and mixed with Latin. The 
few specimens of German, in this period, are translations, such as the 
version of Boethius and Aristotle^ by an unknown monk of St. Gallen, 
and the paraphrase of Canticum Canticorum by Willeram. E. G. Graffs 
in his Althochdeutschen Sprachschatz, vol. i. No. I. pref. p. xxxvi. 4to. 
Berlin, 1834, mentions a St« Gallen MS. of the 10th and 11th century, 
containing an old High-Germau translation of Boethius Cons. Philos., 
and gives a specimen of this translation. The following extract is in- 
teresting, from the additions which the monk makes to the Latin text of 
Boethius,* showing the astronomical knowledge of his time. 

Boeihiui. 
Uuir uuizen. d4z tia erda daz uu4zer umbe g&t unde der Herdo teil ndbor 6ben&n 
erbirot ist 4n demo sizzent tie mennisken* Ter himelUret unsih. tiz iz ter fierdo 
teil ist Alle die astronomiam chunnen. diebecbeonent tiz squiooctialis zona den 
bimel rehto in zuei teileu unde fone iro ze dien ikzerosten polis louueder h4]b ^ben 
file ist ih meino ze demo septentriooali. unde ze demo austnJi. So ist tiu erda 
siouuelbiu. unde ist uns uochunt. ube si. undeoftn erbirot si. 6ben&n ddr si erbirot 
Stt. t&r sizzent tie liute ab sethiopico oceano. usque ad scithicum oceanuin. Tie 
fenrost sizzent ad austrum. die sizzent in setliiopicis insulis. tien ist tiu sunna 6be 
houbete. so si git (izer ariete in uemo tempore, unde so si beginnet kin in libnm 
in autumno. — Graff m Sinrachichaiz, pr$/, p. xxztL 

LITERAL BITGLISH. 

We know that the water goes round the earth, and the fourth part abore is bare ; 
on it sit the men. The hearen learns {teachst) us that it is the (burth part. All» 
who know astronomy, confess that the equinoctial zone divides the heaven right in 
tmo, and that from it to the mttermost pole of each half is an equal distance, I mean 
to the north, and to the south. So is the earth round, and it is to us unknown, if it 
be bare underneath; above, where it is bare, there sit the people from the Ethiopian 
ocean to the Scythian ocean. The farthest sitting to the south, they sit in Ethiopian 
islands ; to those is the sun over head, when he goes out of Aries in the ^ring, and 
when he begins to go into Libra in autumn. 

19. Parable 0/ the S&wer, in old High-Germaoy taken from MS. 
fragments of Homilies in the Imperial Library at Vieooa, written at the 
beginning of the 11th centnryi and printed in Lambectii ComtneniariU, 
&c. 2nd edit 1. 11, p. dM : Schilier, ToLi. p. 76. at the end. 

Lk. 8. — Unser Herro der almahtige Got der sprichet in desmi Euangelio, suenne 
der acchirman sait sinen samen, so fellit sumelichis pi demo uuege, imde uuirdit 
firtretin, oder is essant die uogile. 



• Boethiai dc oonsoUtioiie philoiophia^ 12mo. Logd. Batavomm, 1656, p. 43« Ptosa Ta- 
xing Alfrcd'i Anglo-Sason Truislation, with an ootlkBt Eagliah Vcntoo bj Caidalc, 
ch. xriii. 1, p. SiA. 
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X. 20, 21. 



20. WiLLERAM was educated at Fulda. He died 1085, abbot of the 
monastery Ebersberg in Bavaria, and probably composed his Paraphrase 
between 1070 and 1084. MSS. are preserved at Vienna, Breslaw, 
Stuttgard, Einsiedein, published with this title, Willerami AbhaiU in 
Canticum Canticorum paraphrasis, Latina et veteri lingua Francidi, ed. 
P. Merula, Leyden, 1598, and by F. Vogeliuy Worms, 1681, and in 
Schiller's Thes. Also by Hoffman, Breslaw, 1827. 

Sage mir uuine min. uua du dine scaf uueidenes. uua du ruouues umbe mitten dag. 
XJmbe uuaz biten ih des ? Daz ih niet irre ne beginne gen. unter den cortenm dinero 
gesellon. Kunde mir o sponse. den ih mit alien chreften minno. uuer die uersB fidei 
doctores sin. die dine scaf uuisen ad pascua uits. unte die solich sin. daz du in in> 
herzen dir hereberga machest unte sie beskinnes ab omni feruore temptationis. — 
Schiller s Thes. vol. i. p. 6, in fine. 

LITERAL GERMAN. 

Sage mir, mein Geliebter, wo du deine Schafe weidest, wo du ruhest um Mitta|^. 
Warum warte ich dessen P dass ich nicht irre noch fehl gehe unterden Hiirden deiner 
Gesellen. Verkiinde mir, o Gespons, den ich aos alien Kraften liebe, wer die verse 
fidei doctores sind, die deine Schafe weisen ad pascua vita;, und die solche siod, dass 
du in ihren Herzen Herberge machest und sie beschirmst ab omni fervoretemptationis. 

TERBAL ENSLISH VERSION. 

Say to me, my beloved, where thou pasturest thy sheep, where thou restest at 
midday. For what ask I this ? That I may not err, nor begin to go among the 
number of thy companions. Inform me, O bridegroom, whom I love with all might, 
who are the teachers of true (kith, who show thy sheep to the pastures of life, and 
who are such that you make dwellings in their hearts, and shelter them from all heat 
of temptation. 

21. St. Anno* The praise of the archbishop of Cologne, Si. Anno, 
who died 1075, concludes this period. The writer is unknown, but this 
poem was probably composed, soon after St. Anno*s death, before the end of 
the 1 1th century. It is in rh}'me, and consists of forty-nine stanzas, written, 
as Herzog says, in the Law^Rhinish or Francic dialect (Nieder Rhinisch). 
Meusel calls it Alemannic. Fragments of this poem were first published 
by Martin Opiiz, 1639, who discovered them at Breslaw. The MS. is 
lost It was printed by Schiller and others, and in 1816 by Goldmann. 
All the latter editions depend on the first incorrect publication. 



MAN S INGRATITUDE. 

Mit bluomin cierint sich diu lant, 
mit loube dekkit sich der wait; 
daz wilt habit den stnin ganc, 
scdne ist der rogil sane : 
ein iwellch ding die k noch harit, 
diemi got van ^rist rirgab : 
newcre die zuei gescephte, 
di her gescuoph die bezziste, 
die TirkCrten sich in die dobeheit : 
dannin huobm sich diu leith. 
WaektmMfel, p. 117. 



LITSRAL OBRICAN. 

Mit Blumen zieien sich die Lande^ 

Mit Laube decket sich der Wald^ 

Das Wild hat seinen Gang 

Schon ist der Vogelsang ; 

Ein jeglich Ding das Gesetz noch hat. 

Das ihm Goct zuerrt gab. 

Nur die zwei Geschopfe, 

Die er schuf die besten. 

Die Terkehnen sich in die Tollheit^ 

Daren erhub sich das Leid. 
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POETICAL VERSION. 

The flow'rs adorn the fields. Save the two latest born. 

Green leaves bedeck the groves. Whom noblest, best, he framed ; 

The beasts their courses run. They spurn his high command. 

Soft rings the sweet bird's song: And turn to folly's course. 

All things obey the laws From hence be^m the pain.* 
That God creating gave, 

22. 75? Deum of the 12/A century, f 

Prof. Graff observes that the MS. is of the 12th century. It was 
originally the property of the monastery of St. Maria at Windberg, and 
contains many very rare words and expressions. The following extract 
is from the MS. in the Royal Library at Munich. It is inserted in the 
Diuiiska oiProf. C. G. Graffs vol. iii. No. III. p. 459. 

Daz lobesanch dere saligen bischoue den si sungen 

Ymnus beatorum epiicoptnrum Amhroui $t jSvffUstini quern cantaverunt 

deme herren wehsellichen unter in fure die becherde des uileheiteren lerares 

domino vieiMsim inter se pro conversione preclari doctoris 

unde uateres. Dih got wir loben Dih herren wir ueriehen dih ewigen 
et patris Auguitini. TV deum laudamus te dominum confitemur. Te ettemum 

uater elliu diu erde erwirdit Dir alle engile dir die himile unde alle 
pat rem omnis terra veneratur. Tibi omnes angeti tibi cetti et univerue 

gualte Dir die guizzeneuolle. unde die minnefiurige mit untuallicher stimme 

potestates. Tibi cherubim et seraphim incestabiti voce 

fumiofTent. Heiliger heiliger heiliger herro gut dere here. Voile sint himile 
proclamant. Sanctus, Manet um, sanctuM dominus deus iabaoth. Pteni sunt cetti 
unde erde dere magenchrefte eren diner. 

et terra maiestatii gtoriee tuet. 

MlNNESINGER8.| 

23. German national poetry and prose compotiiioM, from the 12/A 
to the 14/A century. The Hohenstauffen or Snabian race of German 
emperors were great admirers and promoters of literature. Frederic I., 
Ileniy VI., Frederic II. and Conrad IV. were themselves poets, as well as 
the patrons of Minnesingers. A few of the chief Minnesingers and other 
authors will now be mentioned. 

24. Tlie Sibclnngen Lied^ or Song of the Nibelungeo, is one of the 
most ancient and perfect Suabian epic poems. Pelegrin, bishop of Passaa, 
who died in 991, is supposed to have collected the story of the Nibelunyen, 
and to have written it in Latin by the Bid of his scribe Conrad. The 
present poem is probably founded upon the Latin, and apparently written 
by Henry of Oflerdingen, about the middle of the 12lh century. The 
following specimen and the English version are from the interesting 

• Thii flowiof and tfiiritcd trmiulation, with loiiie othm that IbUow, ii taken from 
iMwt mf ike JUmmeaimarrifHro. Longnuui, I^ondon, IH:i^ a valuable little work, which U 
full of intemting iiil«>nnatioB rrt pecting the Minncsiiigen, and ooataint manj bcaatiftil 
tprcimeiu of thrir poetry. 

t See t 4, for a ipedmen of the Tr Drum in German of the 8th eentnry. 

* Minne lifv singer itiyrr. 
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work, " Lays of the Minnesingers^ p. 114 : the substance of the extract 
will be found in the edition of van der Hagen^ 8fo. Berlin, 1807, p. 47, 
verse 1145. 



song of the nibelungen. 
Sam der liehte mane 
Vor der stemen stat, 
Der schin so luterliche 
Ab' den wolchen gat, 
Dem stiint si nu gelicbe 
Vor maneger vrowen g6t. 
Des wart da wol gebohet 
Den zieren helden der m6t. 



FREE ENGLISH VERSION. 

And as the beaming moon 
Rides high tbe stars among. 
And moves with lustre mild 
The mirky clouds along ; 
So, midst her maiden throng. 
Up rose that matchless (air ; 
And higher swell'd the soul 
Of many a hero there. 



25. Walter von der Vogelweide^ of Thurgao in Switzerland, flourished 
from 1190 to 1227. 



free ENGLISH VERSION. 

Twas summer — through the opening grass 
The joyous flowers up sprang. 
The birds in all their difTrent tribes 
Loud in the woodlands sang. 

Alinfusiitgers, p. 206* 

26. Grave Chcnrad von Kilchberg or Kirchberg^ of Suabia, wrote in 
tbe latter part of the I2th century. 



SUMMER. 

Do der sumer komen was, 
Und die bluomen dur das gras 
Wunneklich entsprungen, 
Und die vogel sungen, &c. 



ON MAT. 

Meige ist komen in du lant» 

Der uns ie von sorgen 1>ant : 

Kinder, kinder, sint gemant ! 

Wir sun schouwen wunue manigvalde ; 

Uf der liehten heide breit 

Da hat er uns fur gespreit 

Manig bluemelin gemeit. 

Erst bezeiget in dem gmenen walde ; 

Da bort man die nahtegal, 

Uf dem bluenden rise, 

8ingen lobelicben scbal, &c 



FREE ENGLISH VERSION. 

May, sweet May, again is come. 
May that frees the land from gloom ; 
Children, children, up and see 
All her stores of jollity ! 
On the laughing hedgerow s side 
8be hath upread her treasures wide ; 
8be is in the greenwood shade. 
Where the nightingale hath made 
Every bnmcb and every tree 
Ring with her sweet meli>dy. 

MimfUihgeri, p. 141* 



27. Henry Rispach, commonly styled Der tugendhafte Schreiber ike 
ririuouM Clerk ^ lived about 1207. 



THE LOVER S LAMENT. 

Es bt in den wait gesungen 
Das ich ir genaden klago 
Du min herze hat betwongen 
Und nob twinget alle tage. 

Mi ist sam der nahtegal, 
Du so vil vergebna singet, 
Und ir dob se lesta bringet 
Niht wan schaden ir saeaer scbal. 



7RZB ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

The woodlands with my songs resound. 

As still I seek to gaui 
The favours of that lady (air 

Who caoseth all my pain. 

My fata u like the nightingale's 
That singeth all night long. 

While still the woodlands UKMimfally 
But echo back her song. 

•Iftniiffiffffff , p. 144. 
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28. WiRNT VON Grapenbero WFOtc a poem styled, Wigalois, about 
1212. MSS. aro preserved at Cologne, LeydeD, Bremen, and Hamburg. 
A very valuable edition was published in 8vo. by Benecke^ Berliuy 
1819. 



Jirtui Hofhaltung* 
£z was hie vor, so man seit, 
£in Kunech der ie nach £ren streit ; 
Des Name witen was erkant 
Britanie hiez sin Lant ; 
Selbe hiez er Artns. 
Ze Karidol da het er Hus. 
Mit solhen Freudeo stunt ez do, 
Daz uns daz nu machet fro* 



Court of King Arthur. 
Heretofore there was, as men say, 
A king who alwap for honour fought. 
Whose name was widely known. 
Britain was called his land. 
He himself was called Arthur. 
At Karidol there had he a house. 
With such delights it stood there 
That it now gives us pleasure. 

Herzog, p. 79. 



29. GoTFRiT VON NiFEN, a Snabian nobleman, \iTote about the year 
1235. The following specimen is taken from Benecke*s Addiiion$ to 
Bodmefs Versuche Uber die (dte schuabisclie Poesie, Zurich, 1748* 



SPRING. 

Nuwoluf! griissen 
Wir den siissen, 
Der uns biissen 
Wil des winters pin ; 
Der uns wil bringen 
Vogelin singen, 
Bliimen springen, 
Und der sunnen schin* 
Da man sach e 
Den kalten sue. 
Da siht man gras. 
Von touwe nas, 
Bruevent das 
Blumen unde der kle. 



FREE ENGLISH TBRSION. 

Up. up, let us greet 

The season so sweet. 

For winter is gone ; 
And the flowers are springing. 
And little birds singing. 
Their soft notes ringing. 

And bright is the sun ! 

Where all was drest 

In a snowy vest. 
There grass 19 grorag. 
With dew-drops glowing. 

And flowers are seen 

On beds so green. 

Minnesingers, p. 155. 



80. A NOTICE of the followiog didactic poems in the old Higfa-GermaD 
dialect cannot be omitted. 1. Der K5nig Tyrol von Schotten uod sein 
sohn Fridebrant, King Tyrol of Scotland and hiM son FVidebrant. 
2. Der Winsbeke an sinen sun, WinAeke to his son. 8. Da(i) Wins- 
bekin an ir Tohter, IVinsbelin to her daughter. These three are by 
unknown authors, but tbey most likely belong to the beginning of the 
13tb century. They are printed in Schiller, toI. ii. ; and in Alanesse^s 
Colleclion. 4. Frigedanks Bescheideoheit, Sentiments and Sentences. 
Whether Frigedank be the real or fictitious name of the author, is reiy 
doubtful. The poem was written before 1230. Published by Sebastian 
Brand, Slrasburg, 1508, 4to., and lately by W. Grimm. These didactic 
poems, particularly the latter, are distinguished by elevated and philo- 
aophical views of life. 

♦ T 
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DBR WINSBBEE. LITERAL ENGLISH TBRSIOV. 

Sun cUu wisheit ist ein wiht. Son all wisdom is nothing, 

Du herze sin erU'ahten kan, (Thy heart can do without it) 

Hat er ze Goto minne niht. If to God it has no lore, 

Vnd siht in niht mit yorhten an. And do not look to him in fear. 

Sckilter*s Thes. vol. ii. p. 20, injine. 

FRIGBDANES BESCHEIDENHEIT. LITERAL ENGLISH TERSION. 

Gote dienen ane Wank God serving without irresolution 

Deist aller Wisheit Anvank. That is of all wisdom the beginning. 

Der hat sich selben betrogen He has deceived himself 

Und zimbert uf den R^enbogen. Who builds upon the rainbow. 

31. Schwaben-Spiegel, or Suabian Mirror ^ the Alemannic provincial 
law, probably compiled in the 13th century. Published in SchiUef^s 
Thes. vol. ii. 

Introduction to (he Laws. 
Herre Got himelischer Vater, durch din milte gutc geschufte du den men- 
schen mit drivaltiger wirdikeit. 

2. Diu erst ist daz er nach dir gebildet ist. 

3. Daz ist auch ain alz groz uuirdikeit, der dir allez menschen kunne ymmer 
sunderlichen danken sol, uuan dez haben uuir groz reht, Vil lieber henre himelis- 
cher Vater sit du unz zu diner hohen gothait also uuirdiclich geedelt bast. 

4. Diu ander uuirdikeit ist da du Herr almachtiger Schopfer den menschen so 
geschafTen hast, daz du alle die uuelt die sunnen und den maun die steme and din 
tier elemente. fiur, uuazzer, lufl, erde, die vogel in den luften, die vische in dem 
uuage, diu tier in dem uualde, die uuurme in der erde, golt, silber, eddgestain nod 
der edeln uuurtzc suzzer smak, der plumen liehtiu varuue, der baume fracht kom 
und alle creatur, daz haust du herre allez dem menschen ze nutze und ze dientt 
geschaflen durch die triuuue und durch die minne die du zu dem menschen beCest 

6. Diu dritt uuinlikait ist da du Herr den menschen mit geedelt hast, daz ist 
diu daz der mensche die uuiide und ere und freude und uuunn die dn sdb Ust 
ymmer mit dir euuiclich niezzen sol. 

LITBRAL BNGLISH. 

Lord God, heavenly father, by thy kind goodness, creates! thou man with 
threefold dignity. 

2. The first b, that he after thee is formed. 

3. That is such a great dignity, for which all mankind always particulariy shall 
thank thee» for which we have great right ( obligation ) , much beloved Lofd, heavenlj 
father, since thou to thy high Godhead hast so honourably eimoblad os. 

4. The second dignity to which thou. Lord, almighty Creator, hast Ibfmed man. 
is that thou, all the world, the sun and moon, the stars, and the four dements^ fire, 
water, air, earth, the fowls in the air, the fish in the waves, the animals in the wood, 
the wonns on the earth, gold, silver, and predous stones, and the sweet flavour 
of costly spices, the shining colour of flowen, the firuit of the trees, com, and all 
creatures, bast, the Lord, created for the use and service of man, by the fitvonr 
and love which thou badst to man. 

6. The third dignity with which thou. Lord, hast ennobled man is this» that 
man shdl enjoy the dignity and honour and pleuure and delight which thon thj* 
self art (hast) always and ctemdly with thee. 
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32. The Edelstein, or the Gem^ a collection of fables by Boner, 
a Dominican monk whose name is often mentioned in documents from 
1324 — 1349. An excellent edition of the Edelstein, with a Glossary, is 
given by Prof. G. F. Beneke^ of Gottingen, published at Berlin, 1816, 
8vo. 

Von einem Hund und einem EseL Of a Dog and an Ass. 

( Von unbedaehter JSTarrekeii.) ( Unthinking folly.) 

Wei rechter Tore desbegert. He (is) a complete fool, who asks 

Des sin Nature io nicht gcwert. What his nature does not grant, 

Der mag des wol entgelten. He may for it well suffer. 

Dar zu sol man in schelten. Besides that we shall blame him, 

Der sich des Dinges nimet an. Who undertakes a thing, 

Das sin Geslechte nie gewan. Which his species never acquired. 

Was du Nature hat gegeben, \Vhat nature has given 

Dem mag der Mensch kum wider stre- Man may hardly oppose. 

ben. Herzog,p. 144. 

33. The following specimens show, from the year 1400, the gradual 
formation of the modern German. As best indicating the change in the 
language, the extracts are chiefly given from the same passage of the 
Scriptures. 

34. The Gospels {Evangelien uber al daz Jar) from a MS. at 
Munich of the 13lh centuiy. 

Lk. \'iii. 3. — (Do einmichel Menig chom zu Jesu, und von den Steten eilten zu 
im, do spnich er ei Bispel : ) Der Ackerman gi aus seen sinen Samen. — 4. Und do 
er ge sect, do viel eiu Sam pi dem Weg und ward vertreten und gazzen in di Vogel. 

35. Tub Epistles and Gospels in Uigh-German (Hoch-Teutsch), 
'* LectianeM, EpiitoUs et Emngelia per annum^ a.d. 1431, from a MS. 
at Munich. 

Lk. viii. 3. — (Do ain micbel menig cham zue iesu vnd von den stetten eilten zv 
im do sprach er ain peichs]nll) der Akchcrman gie aus saen seinen samen.— 4. Vnd 
do er gesiett, do vicll ain sam peij dem wcg vnd ward vertreten und azzn in auch 
die vogel. 

30. Gospels for evcrj- day of the year {Evangelien aufalle Tage des 
Jahres)^ from a MS. at Munich, about 1450. Damin. Sexagesima. 

Lk. viii. 3. — Do ein michl menig chom zu jhm vnd vo dc stetn ejlten zu jm do 
tprach er ein peyspill d' ackerman gye aus sand tetn same,— 4. vnd do cr gesiit do 
viel ein same pey dc weg vnd wart vertretten vnd gassn jn auch die vogl. 

37. Ain Postil uber dij Evangelij^ from a MS. at Munich, about 1400. 
Lk. viii. 3.^ (Vnd da das volck nu chom zu im da hueb er auf und sagt in ain 

pe3r8|iil vnd spnurb) Es gie ain num aus zu aineo zeito vnd sat, 4. nid da cr nu 
ward seen da viel ain sam zu dem weg vnd der ward vertreten vnd dartzu komen 
die vogel und assn den samen. 

38. Bible in High-German {tcuitche Bibel). One of the earliest 
Bibles, but without date; some say it was printed at Mayence, 1462, 
others at Strasburg, 1460. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hort socht der Seer gieng aus ze seen. 4. Vnd do er sect : der eiu 
viel bey dem Weg, vnd die Vogel des Himels kamen ^nd assen jn. 
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39. A IPlenarium [Sammlung der Episteln and Evangelien), Augs- 
burg, 1473. 

Me. iv. 3. — Er get auss der da siicn will seinen samen vn sat, 4. Vnd als er 
sHet, das ein felt in den weg. vnd wirt vertrattcn, vnd die Vogel des hymels die 
essent es auif. 

40. Plenarium, Augsburg, 1474. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Der ist aussgangen der da sect zq seen seinen somen,— 4. Vn als er 
seet da ist einer gefallen an den weg vnnd ist getretten worden, vnnd aach die vogel 
des himels faabendt den gegessen. 

41. Bible (teutsch), Augsburg, 1476. 

Mx. iv. — Hort secht d' da seet der ist aussgegange ze seen. Vnd da er seet. 
der ein viel bey dem weg vn die vogel des hymels kamen vnd assen in. 

42. Bible (teutsch), Augsburg, 1487. 

Mk. iv. — Hort. secbt. der do seet, der ist aussgegangen ze seen. Vnd do er 
seet der ein viel bey dem weg. vnd die vogel des h jrmmels kamen vnd assen jn. 

43. Bible, printed by H. Sclionsperger, Augsburg, 1490. 

Me. iv. — Hort sebet. der da sact d' ist aussgegangen ze saen. Vnnd da er 
saet der ein viel bey dem weg. vnd die vogel des hymmels kamen vnnd assen jo. 

44. Gospels, Sirasburg, 1517. 

Le. viiL — Do zuomal als vil volcks gesammS kam zu Jesu, vn v5 de stelte eu 
im ylte. Jn der zeit da sagt er inc ciu gleicbniss Der da seiet d' ist vssgangen zu 
seen seinen some. Vn als der sect da ist etlicbs gefalle in de weg, vn ist zertreile 
worden vn die vogel des himels habcn es gessen. 

45. Dr. Keisbrssbbrg*s Postil, Sirasburg, 1522. 

Am Sonnentag Sexagesimal Horct (sprach der her) uement war, der d* do 
seyet ist vssgange zu seyen seine some. Vn so er seyt, ist d' ander som gelallS vffdS 
weg. (secut via, uit ncben den weg. er wer sust I de acker gefalle) vn ist zertretlS 
worde vo den wadlercn, vn die fogel des himels seind kumen vn habcndden vflgesaeii. 

46. New Testament, Zurich, 1524. 

Mk. \\\ 3. 4. — Horend zu, sich es gicng ein siyer vss zu sayen, vn esbegab sich 
in dem er sayei, tie] etlicbs an den weg, do komeud die vogel vnder dem himel 
md firassends rif. 

47. Bible, by Dr. I. Eck, IngoUiadi, 1537. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Horet zu, Sibe, Ainer der da saiet, gieg auss : eu saien i-~A. Vnd 
in dem er saiet ficl etlicbs an den weg. da kamen die vogel des lufu ?nd ifaasens auf. 

48. New Testament (Deuissch), WiUenherg, 1522. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Horet zu, 8ibe, Es, gieng e^n seeman aus zu seen,— 4. vnd as 
begib sich, ynn dem er sect, fiel ettlichs an den weg, da kamen die vogel vnter dem 
hymel vnd frassens auf. 
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49. History of the Gospels {Evangelisch HiJ8tori)y by Othmaren 
Nachtgall, Augsburg, 1525. 

Me. iv. 3. — Es was ainer ausgegangen zu seen seyoen Somen,-— 4. Vnnder dem 
ainer gefallen was auff den Weg, vn, zertretten worden, auch hetten in die Vogel 
des Hymels auffgessen. 

50. Bible, Zurich^ 1530. . 

Mk. iv. 3. — Horend zu, sihe, es gieng ein Sayer auss ze sayen,— 4. vnd es 
beg&b sicb in dem er tOiyei, fiel etlicbes au den wag, do kamend die vogel vnder dem 
himel vnd frassends auf. 

51. The present German language* (Hoch-Deutsch) has a greater 
affinity to the Alemannic and Francic than to the Platt-Deutsch. This 
inclination towards the High-German, or southerly branch of the German 
dialects, arose from the influence of Lutlier at the Reformation. Luther 
was Professor of Divinity at Wittenberg, where the high dialect prevailed, 
and in which he wrote his translation of the Bible. The New Testament, 
first published in 1523, and the old Testament, from 1523 to 1534, was 
revised, and the whole Bible published, from 1541 to 1545. Tliis revised 
translation soon became generally known, and the numerous students that 
crowded AVittenberg to benefit by the lectures of Luther, and subse- 
quently dispersed into the different provinces, carried with them this 
High-German version, and a predilection for this dialect Thus High- 
German became generally known, and was adopted as the language of 
the church, the learned, and the press. Tliis tongue spread with the 
Reformation, and as it advanced in extent it increased in perfection, till 
it has become one of the most cultivated and extensive of all the Gothic 
or Teutonic dialects. It not only prevails in the German confederacy, 
but in tlie north of Switzerland, Alsace, in a great part of Hungary, 
Transylvania, Bohemia, the kingdom of Prussia, in Sleswick, part of 
Jutland, and in Russia as far north as Courland. Amongst the Germans 
are writers of the first order in crevy branch of literature and science : 
they are most prolific in the production of new works, nor can any easily 
exceed them in freedom of inquiry, in labour, or erudition. 

52. BiBLK, by Dr. M. Luther, Wittenberg, 1545. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Horet xu ! 8ihe, es gieng ein Seeman aus zu seen.— 4. Vnd es 
begab sicb, in dem er seet, fiel etlichs an den Weg, da kamen die Vogel unter dem 
Hiinel vnd fressens auflf. 

53. Der LiirEN Biblia, by J. Freydang, Frankfort, 1569. 
Lk. viii.— £s gieng ein Niemann auss scim llauss, 

Zu Men leinen Samen auss, 
Vnd etlichs fiel an weget gstetn. 
Das wurd genulich in staob vertrctu, 

Vnd die Vogel vnder dem Himml 
Frasten das aoflf mit eim geirimbl : 
AuflTden Felsen fiel etlicbes. 
Da es aaflgieng verdorret es. 

• For the origin of the Genoaiis and their name, tee ( II. I , e, .% note (f ). 
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54. The Froschmauseler, oder der Frosch und Mause wunderbare 
Hofhaltung, Tlie court of the frogs and mice^ Magdeburg, 1595, 8vo. is 
one of the most remarkable epic poems. It was written by George Rol- 
lenbagen, who was bom 1542, at Bemau in Brandenburg, and died 1609, 
when rector of the Latin school of Magdeburg. He attempts to describe 
eternity in the following striking allegory. 

ETERNITY. ENGLISH VERSION. 

Ewig, Ewig, ist lange Zeit For ever and ever is a long time. 

Wer ein Sandberg uds vorgestelt. Were a heap of sand before our eyes, 

Viel grosser denn die gantze Weh, Exceeding the whole world in size, 

Und ein Vogel all Uusend labr kem, And abirdev'ry thousand years should come, 

Auffeinmahl nur ein Konilcin nem. To take but a single grain therefrom, 

Und Gott uns denn erlosen wolt. And God would grant deliverance 

Wcnn er das letzte Kdmlein holt. When the last grain were taken thence. 

So wer Hofibung das uns elende. We might have hope that our wretched state^ 

Zwar langsam, aberdoch bet eincnde. Tho' long, might yet still terminate. 

Nun bieiben wir in Gottes Zom But now beneath God's wrath we lie 

Ohu all Hofihuug ewig verlom. Lost, ii^'iihout hope, eternally. 

Chap. xiii. MomiL 

55. Bible, Nuremberg, 1703, 1708, &c. 

Mk. iv. 3. — H6ret zu, Sihe, es gieng ein Sae-Mann aus zu saen.— 4. Und es 
bcgab sich, in dem er saetc, fid ediches an den Wcg, da kamen die Vogel unter 
dcui Himmel, und frasscns auf. 

50. New Testament, translated by J. Maria, Passauj in Bavaria, 1752. 

Mk. iv. 3. Horet : siehc, es gicng ein Samann aus zu saen. — 4. Und es begab 
sich, indem er saete, fiel ein Theil an den Weg, da kamen die Vogel, und franen 
esauf. 

57. A Iligh-Gcrman translation of Reineke de Vos in the aame metre 
as the Low-German of Henry van Alkmar, by Dietrich IVilhelm Sottau^ 
Llincburg, 1830. This extract will not only senc as a specimen of 
modem High-German, but as an example of Uic difference in tbe 
dialects.^ 

RliyBKB DB vos. 

Es war an eincm Mayentag, Und Marks der Haher kamen sogar ; 
Wie Blum' und Laub die Knospen brach; Denn Nobel wollle Herr'n uod Saasen 

Die Krauter sprossten ; froh erklang Ein frohes Gastmahl feytm laasen ; 

Im Hain der Vogel Lobgeaang ; Darum er alles her berief, 

Der Tag war schon, und Balsamduft Was ging, was krocb, was flog, mas lief, 

Erfullte weit umher die l^ft ; Thier' und Gevogel, gioss und klein, 

Als Konig Nobel, der m'achtige Leo, Bit auf Reinhard den Fuchs alleiu, 

Ein Fest gab, und liess mit Geschrey Der sicb so frevelbaft benommen, 

Hoftag verkiindcn iiberall. Dass er nicht durft' nach Hofe kommen. 
Da kamen bin mit groticm Schall Wer Bdscs thut, der scheu't das Licht ; 

Viel edic Herr'n und stolic Gctellen ; 8o ging's anch diesem iabchen Wicht ; 

Ei war kaum moglich sie su sihlen. Er hatt' am Hofe scblimmen Geruch, 

Der Kranich Liitkc, Mats der Staar Drum er su kommen Bedcnken tnig. 
• &€« I>i TrH, VI. 17; and Low-Germaw, V. S«». 
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58. A free Higb-German traDsIation of Henry van Alkmar's Reineke 
de Vos by Goethe. 

Pfingsten, das liebliche Fest, war gekommen ; Es grunten und bliitben 

Feld und Wald ; auf Hiigeln und Hohn, in Biiscben und Hecken 

Uebten ein frohlicbes Lied die neuermunterten Vogel ; 

Jede Wiese sprosste von Blumen in duftenden Griinden, 

Fesdicb beiter glanzte der Himmel und farbig die Erd. 

Nobel, der Konig, versammelt den Hof ; und seine Vasallen 

Eilen gerufen berbey mil grossem Geprange ; da kommen 

Viele stolze Gesellen von alien Seiten nnd Enden^ 

Liitke, der Kranicb, und Markart der Haher und alle die Besten. 

Denn der Konig gedenkt mit alien seinen Baronen 

Hof zu halten in Feyer und Pracbt ; er lasst sie berufen 

Alle mit einander, so gut die grossen als kleinen. 

Niemand soUte fehlen ! und dennoch feblte der eine, 

Reinecke Fuchs, der Scbelm ! der viel begangenen Frevels 

Halben des Hofs sicb entbielt So scbeuet das bose Gewissen 

Licbt und Tag, es scbeute der Fuchs die versammleten Herren. 

59. The Modern German of 1835 only differs in ortbography from 
the first edition of Luther^s Bible of 1545.* 

High'German Provincial DialeciM. 

60. The following are a few specimens of the various provincial dialects 
spoken in Upper Germany in 1827. 

61. Swiss provincial dialect in the canton Zurich ^ 1827, 

Mk. iv. 3. — LosatuC as iscbt en Ackhersma ufis Fald ganga ge saen.— 4. Und da 
er gsat hat, iscbt obbis a d* Strass gialla, da sind d' Vogel cho und hands ufgrassa. 

62. Swiss provincial dialect in the canton Uri^ 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hort zu5, ksoscht, a Ma iscbt ussganga go saia; 4. und wie *ne sait, 
falt'n opis an die Strass, da sind die Vogel cho, und hand's aweg gafrasn. 

63. Suabian provincial dialect near the Alp$^ 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — L5^t und ICiogad, as Iscbt a Sayer ussi ganga z' saiid ;— 4. Und wie 
k9S g'sait b^t, Iscbt a Doal uf a W^ag, g*ialla, d^n henn-da d' Vogel g'noh', und 
ufg'fr&issa. 

64. SCABIAN provincial dialect about StuUgard^ 1827. 

Mk. Iv. 3. — Hohret me an: A Bauer ischt zum saa naus ganga ulii Feld. — 
4. Abbes vom rumg' strcuta Sohma ischt uf da Weeg g*ialla« do sind d' Vogel 
komma, und bends g'fressa. 

65. Suabian provincial dialect about Ulm^ 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hairet zue, scand, es iscbt a Sicmd ansganga z' sdba.— 4. Und wia 
wr g*wbx haot, do ischt a Thoil an W^g g*faU&, da send d' Vq;el kommd nnd hannds 
aufg' iress4. 

6Q. A LSACIAN dialect about Strasburg^ 1827. 

M K. iv. 3. — Ucrt, siet der Ackenunann esch iissgange Eu'm Saye.^. Un wie er 
g'saijit hatt, esch eins (ebbs) ouf de Waij g'ialle ; dt sind d' Vogel komme onntenn 
Uimmel, un bans ouflg'frasse. 

• See (51,^ 
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67. Saltzburg dialect, 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hoscht's : Schau, os gang a Sdmon aus zum Sdn.— 4. Und os gib 
si, indem 4 sat, void d Doal an dem Wog, da kaman d' Vogl und frdss'ns aofl 

68. Tyrolese dialect, 1827. 

Me. iv. 3. — D S hedrts d M&l zu^ ; is ischt a Mai a Paur z^ sdn aussi gdngn. — 
4. und ds ischt g'schoch n, wie ear g sant hat, ischt oan Thail dflh Wog g* flU'n, 
und da hdnn d' Fogl kemmen, und hSbns dffgTrossen. 

69. Bavarian dialect about Eiclistadi^ 1827. 

Me. iv. 3. — Iza schau ! a Baur is zum sdn ganga.— 4. Und do, wi-a gsit b&t, 
iss epds an Weg hingTalln ; des habn d' Vogl wek g*fressn. 

70. Bavarian dialect about Munich^ 1827. 

Me. iv. 3. — Lossts enk sogng ! d Moi is a Baur aufs Sdbn' naos ganga* — 
4. Und wia r-a denn do g'saht hot, is e am d Thoai Samma-r-inn Weg no gfoin ; 
do sdnn d' Vogl vonn Himmi ro kemma, und hammatn aufg'firdssD. 

71. Bavarian dialect about Nuremhergj 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hoirt zou segt, es iss a Bauer (a Saemoh) ausganga z'sei. — 
4. Und dau hduts es si zoutrSgn, woi er g sat haut, iss etli's an Weeg g'fidln ; da 
senn die Viigel unterm Himmel kumuia, und habens dfgTressn. 

72. Dialect about Frankfort on the Maine, (Sachscnhauaen), 1827. 
Mk. iv. 3. — Hihrt zou, Sich, es gung ^ Mol a Sihmann ^nausser z' sibn. — 

4. Unn d5 b6t8ech*s be^wwe, wai 2r gcsiht hot, fail Epas d*rvun lin'n Wlig; do 
senn (sain) diVigel unnerm Hommel kummc, unn hlwwe's ufTgSfresse. 

73. Dialect of Wetteraria^ or the district enclosed by the Sabn, 
Rhine, and Maine, 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hirt zou ! Sich, es geng I mohl I Sehmann naus, der wnllt sibS« — 
4. Onn w&i I set*, do (<&il a Ddl uf de Wek ; d& kohme de Vigel oonenn Himmel 
onn frosaens uf. 

74. Hessian dialect about Kojutely 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hehrt su, sich, es gink en Sehmann ut ze sehen. 4. Un es b^ab 
sich, wie ha (he) sehte, fiel etliches uf den Wak ; do kamcn de Vaggel tmner dem 
Himmel und frassens uf. 

75. High-Saxon dialect about Leipnc, 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — HQrt za siiht ! 's gung a roal a Siamann aus zo nan.— 4. Un da hi 
uate, da feel eeniges an'n Wag; da kamen de Vegel (Veggel) miggern HmmMl^ 
un frassens uf. 

76. High-Saxon dialect about AnMbach^ 1827. 

Mk. iv. 3. — Hart zu ! sich, es gieng i SoamS aufs Soft au8.^4. and es isa 
g* seheg'n, indemm ebr sate, fiel Edichs tn den Weeg. Doa kanun die Viegel 
unt'ra Himmel and frassens auf. 
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XL- SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE,* INCLUDING A SKETCH OF THE LAN 
GUAGES OF ICELAND, DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. 

I. Iceland has been supposed to be the remote Thulef of Virgil^ 
Plinv, and other classical authors ; but it is more probable, that when 
they mention Thule, they refer to part of South Non«*ay, probably the 
province of Tellemark. It is denominated nyle X by king Alfred in 
his translation of Boethius, and Thila § in his Orosius. The islands 
called Ferroes were discovered by Scandinavian navigators at an early 
period, and in A. D. 801, Naddod^ a Norwegian, was driven by storms on 
the coast of Iceland, which, from tlie snow, he named Sfiocland. Soon 
after, Gardar Svar/arson^ a Swede, by circumnavigation, ascertained it 
to be an island, and named it Gardarshohny or the island of Gardar ; || 
it has, however, become generally known by the descriptive name 
Iceland.% 

2. Harald Hdrfager^ or the fairhaircd, subduing all the petty kings 
of Norway, obtained the supreme power about a.d. 803, and continued 
king of Norway till his death in 034. Some of the independent and high- 
spirited nobles spumed the usurped authority of Ilarald, and when, in 
their deadly feuds, they had slain an adversary, or in some other way 
broken the laws, ratlier than submit to Harald, they fled to Iceland, 
a land of prodigies, where subterraneous fires burst through the frozen 
soil, and boiling springs shoot up amidst eternal snows; where the 
powerful genius of liberty, and the no less powerful genius of poetry, have 
given roost brilliant proofs of the energies of the human mind at the 
remotest confines of animated nature.** Among those who first fled lo 
this land of freedom, we have, in 874, a record of Ingolf, tlie son of 
a Norwegian Jarl, Comes, or Earl, and his brother-in-law Ifjorlei/^ who 
landed on tlio promontory on the south-east coast, still called Ingolf- 
shodi. In the next centur}*, Tltornrald with his son Krik, sumamed 
Raudi or the red,tt escaped to Iceland. In the space of 50 or 00 years 

• ThU thoTX ftkrtch \% much indrhtrtl to the important mork» pablis4ir«l by Tnc Rotai. 
SociKTT or NoKTiiiiKK A!^Ti<ii AKiiiK, CoPKTKHAoKN, s Socirtj which claiois tlic rtprcial 
Rttrntion of KnirUiihiiini. WhiJr tiM» much pimisr mnnot be pvra to tkr Proffsiionk Finn 
Macnuam and Rafn, a* mrU a* to tkr latr PitBfrftMir Rask, and tbr other artive membm of 
thi« institution, fur their rruditr |iahlirations feelinfTk of the hiKhe»t rrspret and the m annr«t 
^rratitode muM ever be exeitrd, mben the author reeoUeeU the conitant literar} communiea 
tions and the venr friendlv aM4i4anre of l>r. Rafn mad l>r. Ra»k. An acnmnt of |iart of 
ProfriMor Rafn* valuable work* miU be found in % 17, IH, and 19. 

t The nlUma Thnle of Vinnl, C<«ry. L 90, and Pliny, It. \K 

: Ht2!i,3; CanLp. Itifi,!. § Or«. I, I ; Bar. p. 31, 1. 

I' iidands I>indniimabc»k, ftirr l.ibrr oriffinum lalandia*, 1. I. r»len«hnca S«iffur, I. |i. ^\ :{li 
Schoeninir, Norgt-s Ri|re», lli«t»rir, toI. ii. p. lol. Wheatnn** lli»t of Northmen, p. 17. 

c Iri, in iVr, land Immd, I>r. Inffram thinks in Ormius Kar. :{5, 4, Irahuid on^ht to be In- 
land, immmymrmi LrH, p. 7!i, note 9.— I»a bnd ii the readiof adopted b} ProfcMor RaaJu 

•• MmlU Hrwm'M Gtmf, toL T. p. !M. 

ff UmdmimmUk^ L 6-H. .s'« A«niiii^, toI. i. p. 107. hImUt Brmm'a Cti»f. vol. \. p. 9li. 

• L 
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the inhabitable parts of Iceland were occupied by refugees from Norway, 
who brought with them their families and a numerous retinue of depen- 
dants. Here they were amply repaid for their hardships and toil, in this 
severe clime, by the full enjoyment of liberty and independence ; hither 
they transported their language, the old Danish, their rites of heathen 
worship, and their civil institutions. They established a great national 
assembly, held annually, where all freeholders had a right to be present. 
This assembly bore a great resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon Witena- 
gemot, and was called Al)>ing.^ The president of this meeting was 
elected for life, and was denominated Ldgsdguma^r\ or Promulgator of 
the law. Iceland continued this species of government, or republic, for 
about three centuries, that is, till a.d. 1275, when it became subject to 
the kings of Norway. Christianity was introduced into Iceland about the 
end of the 10th century, and was established in 1016. 

3. Iceland, in its pagan state, had a literature, a poetry, and mytho- 
logy, peculiarly its own. The Icelanders preserved their learning and 
history in oral tradition, by means of their Skalds^X who were at once 
poets and historians. These Skalds were a sort of travelling minstrels, 
who composed and recited the praises of kings and heroes in verse, and 
continually migrated from one northern countr}' to another. They were 
the chroniclers, and often the companions of kings, attended them in their 
conflicts, and thus, from their presence at the scenes they had to record, 
they were able to give a lively and faithful description. In the Icelandic 
language a list is kept of the 230 chief Skalds or poetical historians from 
Ragnar Lodhrok to Valdemar II. amongst whom are several crowned 
heads, and celebrated warriors. || 

4. A Saga-man § recalled the memory of past events in prose narratives 
as the Skalds did in verse. The memory of past transactions was thus 
transmitted from age to age by the poets or Skalds, and the Saga-men or 
story-tellers, till the introduction of writing, gave them a fixed and durable 
record. 

5. Tlic literature, mythology, and history of the Icelanders, and the 
old Scandinavians in general, in their pagan and early christian state, are 
chiefly preserved in the poetic or elder Edda,1[ the prose or younger 
Edda, and the Sagas, the Njdla^ the Heimskrlngla^ the KonAngukuggMJd^ 
and tiie Landnumabdk. A short account of these works, and tbeir 
various editions, may be useful.** 



• ping in Icclamlic ugnifict /•ram, rwivralM, m tmui ^puOet^ mm msaUe ; and alHaff S 
^merml wuHim^, or mtHzr, 

f I««ifp«gm/. {yen, lugvigu) rrrii4Uio Iryaon, from l6g Imw; ng« m UlUm§^tftmkimfi BuSr 
fl Man, the wtmn fropotmJimjf ike Imwr, 

I Skald from M. AhUd a pmH. | Wbcatoa'i Hiitonr of Northnica, p. 51. 

^ S«fm kieiMim, mirrmiim $ mmSr fm. aiaiiiii, met* maan mmm, Uwt u, m atmrfie Oe r, 

% Kdda m yrmmdfmeikeT^ qnari prima mater ethnics retigionii. 

•• A minute accoant of the Icelandic woiia which are poblidied mav br fiuiDd In " LtHtmm 
itta/ultro ijatinv- J}amicwa Uiumomi§ //•IdrrMm j, mril R, K. RmakHfttliiim Hmrmim,'" 4to. IH|4. 
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6. SiEMUND SigfussbNi a clergyman, bom in Iceland in 1056, was the 
first compiler of the Poetic Edda. He appears to have written some of 
these poetic effusions from the recital of contemporary Skalds, and to have 
collected others fi'om manuscripts. 

The Icelandic text of the poetic Edda was published in 4 to. at Copenhagen in 
1787, with a Latin translation, notes, and glossary. A second volume was not 
printed till 1818, and a third in 1828, by Professor Finn Magnusen. Professor 
Rask and the Rev. Mr. Afzelius, in 1818, published, at Stockholm, the original of 
this Edda, carefully accented, and distinguishing t from j^ u from v, and 6 from o. 

7. The Poetic Edda contains the Yolu-spd,* which gives an account of the 
creation of the universe, and the gods and men who inhabited it« The Grou-galdr 
or Groa's Magic Song. The SolarljdV or Song of the Sun which is almost entirely 
Saemund*s own composition, containing ideas of a future life, evidently derived from 
a christian source. VafpruSnU-mdl, which is a sort of poetic dialogue bet^veen 
Odin and a famous giant. 

8. The Grimnis-ma'l, or the Song of Grimner, describing the habitations of the 
deities. The Alvis-mdl, Hyndlu-ljd^, &c., HymnisqurSa, or the Song of Hymer, 
&c. Many of these poems can be traced back to the 10th, or even the 9th centur)'. 

9. The Prose or younger Edda was written by the famous Snorre 
Sturleson, who was bom of a noble family in 1178, at Hramro, on the 
west coast of Iceland, and was murdered in 1241. The Prose Edda was,, 
therefore, more than a century later than the Poetic. 

The first edition of the Prose Edda wa^ published in an abridged form at Copen- 
hagen in 1665, by Reseniut, in Icelandic, Danish, and Latin. He appended to this 
edition the Volu-spa and Hava-mal, two poems from the Poetic Edda. A complete 
edition of the original text of the Prose Edda was published at Stockholm in 1818, 
by Profetsor Risk. The Prose Edda is a course of poetical lectures, drawn up for 
those young Icelanders who intended to become Skalds or poets. It consists of two 
parts. The first part, properly called the Edda, explains the mythology of the 
Poetic Edda, and forms a complete northern Pantheon in the form of fiibles. The 
second part u the Skalda or Poetics, which is the art of poetry ado])ted by the 
Skalds. It contains a dictionary of poetic tynon^mes, and the whole art of versi- 
fication, alliteration, species of verse, &c. In explaining the mythology, and illus- 
trating the diflcrent species of versification, Snorre extracted tbe most interesting 
parts of the Poetic Edda, and thus contrived in the form of dialogues to give the 
sabstance of it in a more intelligible form. 

10. Nja'la, or life of tbe celebrated Icelander, Nj&ll porgeirsson, and hu sons. 
It is beautiful in style, and correct in its statements. The Icelandic text was pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, 1772, in 4io. and a Latin vcrion in 1809. 

11. iSftorremay be justly called the Herodotus of tbe north, if we 
only consider bis great historical work, Heimikringla^i or Annals of the 
Norwegian kings from Odin.| 

• V6la-tp4 ikt mmtk •r fropkiry of ?ala, ^. tuIq. 

f Ucimtkrlogla ^rhU Urrmrmm ,• hcimr MMMfau, krini^la •r6i«. 

^ In this arcooat of the Edda and other Icrlmndic mork«, much u*e hai hero made of 
Whcaton'f Hist of Noithmen, whrrr morr MtiufBctdn informmtinn wiU be foand. In Mallet'* 
Northcra Antiqoitics there It an Cnglinh tnin5^lati«iii (if the I^im^ Kdda, and manv ojiefnl 
notes with the Icehuidic text, and an CngU»h tranUation of five pieces of Rnnie' poetr}% 
amongBt which ii Ragnar Lodhrok. 
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It was published by Peringskjold, ^ith a Latin and Swedish translation, in 2 
vols. fol. Stockholm, 1697, and with a Latin and Danish translation by Sckbning 
and Thorlacius, in 3 vols. fol. Copenhagen, 1777 — 1783, and continued by the 
younger Thorlacius and Werlauff, in 3 vols. 1813—1826.* 

12. K6NUNGSSKUGGSJA',f or Royal Mirror. This is supposed to be the work 
of Sverre, king of Norway. It is in the form of dialogue, and gives a view of 
human life, with practical rules for different stations. It was published in Icelandic, 
Danish, and Latin, by Half dan Einarsen, in 4to. 1768, Sord. 

13. The Landna'maboe is an account of the most remarkable events connected 
with the first settlement of Iceland, its revolutions, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. This history commences in the 9th, and extends to the 12th century. It 
was begun by jire Frodi, and continued by other hands. Are Frodi was bom in 
Iceland in 1067; he was the friend and fellow-student of Ssemund. His work is 
remarkable as being the earliest historical composition written in the Old Danish 
or northern tongue, which still remains the living language of Iceland. Only a 
few fragments of his works are remaining, which have been published under the 
title of Sc/Wtft <md Landndmab6k,% 

14. The Sagas are very numerous. These were popular narratiTCS, 
recording the lives of kings, cliieflains, and noble families. To aid the 
memory of the Saga-man or Story-ieUery he contrived to introduce the 
most striking metrical passages from the poems of the Skalds. 

15. Under the well-directed patronage of Hie Royal Society of Narihem 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen^ the following works have appeared.^ 

FoRKMANNA Soyiir, vol. i. — xi. ; OldnordUke Sagaer, vol. i.— xi. ; Scripta His^ 
torica Islandorum,vo\. i. — vii. containing — of the historical Sagas, recording events 
out of Iceland — the history of the Norviegian kings from Oiaf Try^vawn to 
Magnus Lagab^tir, and of the Danish kings {KnylHnga) from Hmld Blue- 
tooth to Canute VI., or the period between the middle of the 10th century, and 
the year 1274 ; in Icelandic, Danish, and Latin. 

16. rsLBNDiyoA SoGUR, Tol. i. ii. containing — oftks historical Sagas^rseordiMg 
erents in Iceland itself-^Are Frodi s Sched^, Landndmabdk,^ and HsKarfrigm', 
Ljosvetminga, Scar/d^la-, Vallnaljott; Vemundar ok Viga'Skutm, and Viga^GtAma 
Sagas, in Icelandic. 

17. The following works are edited by the learned Secretary of the 8ociet)r« 
Professor Rafn : — Fttreyinga Saga, or the history of the inhabitants of the FiRoes ; 
in Icelandic, the Farroe dialect, and Danish, and with a map of the iabods. 

18. FoRNALDAR Sogur Nor^rlanda, vol. i.^iii. ; Kordiske Fortids Sagmcr^i^. 
i. — ^iii., being a complete edition of the my tho-historical Sagts, lecofding events m 

• lUiik't A.-8. Gr. by Thoqie, pref. p. ir. note 1. 

f Raftk't A.S. Gr. bj Thorpe, pref. p. iv. note 2. K6agr a kim§; aknggiia a rn inw^ 



X Arv Frodi't 8chrd» were published bv C. Worming Oxford, 1716; bv A. Bmhs 
Copenhagen, 1733; bat mott correctlv bj the Rojal Society of Noithcm Antifiiaiks 
Copenhagen in Idtndimf SUfmr, toL i. 

§ miicaton't Northmen, n. S9, 9*J. Miiller, Saga bibliotbek, L p. 34. SeM^t Arm IVmIs 
Fridm mm FaUtrnd, wai published in 4to. pp. 96, Skilbolt, 1688; Sfmm JMmimimm. ia 4ta. 
pp. 1K2, 8k41bolt, 1688. Again with a Latin venlon, index, &c nnder the title idmU Lmi* 
ndmmbok, 4to. pp. 510, Copenhagen, 1774 ; and in itieudimfm SSfmr^ rol. L See | 16. 

II See Annoal Report for 1834. 

% See § 13 fur the particolars of this worlu 
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the north, assignable to the period anterior to the colonization of Iceland, or the 
era of authentic history ; in Icelandic and Danish. 

19. Kra'kuma'l, sive Epicedium Ragnarit Lodbroci,* or Ode on the heroic 
deeds and death of the Danish king, Ragnar Lodbrok, in England ; in Icelelandic, 
Danish, Latin, and French. This Krdkumdl is by some called Lcf^brokarkvrSu, 
or the DecUh'Song of Ragnar Lodbrok, who is said to have reigned in Denmark and 
Sweden in the latter part of the 8th centur}'.f Ragnar invaded Northumbria, and 
was opposed by Ella, king of Deira. This fact ascertains the date of the event, as 
Ella usurped the Northumbrian crown in 862, and perished in 867. Ragnar was 
taken prisoner, and Ella ordered him to be cast into a dungeon, where he might 
perish by venomous snakes. { This $ong is sometimes quoted as the composition 
of Ragnar. § It is probable that the first twenty-three verses constituted the war- 
song of Ragnar and his followers. The remaining six strophes may have been 
composed after the king's death by his queen Aslaga, or Kraka, or by some of the 
contemporaiy or later skalds. || This song celebrates the fifty-one depredations of 
Ragnar in various countries. The death of Ragnar is not only important in an 
historical point of new, causing his sons Halfden, Ingwar, and Ubbo to undertake 
an invasion which destroyed the Octarchy of England, and, for a time, dethroned 
Alfred ; but if the song were composed by him or in his time, it will serve as a 
very early specimen of the Scandinavian language.^ 

20. From the Old Danish (Datuka tdnga) or Scandinavian (Norr^ma)^ 
spring those languages and dialects whicfa are spoken from the coasts of 
Greenland to those of Finland, from the Frozen Ocean to the Eider.** 
Tliis Old Danish was, in its purest state, carried into Iceland by the first 
Norwegian refugees in the 9th century. Hence the Icelandic is the same 
language as the Old Danish, and the Icelanders, from their insular and 
high northern locality, have retained the Old Danish in such purity and 
nith such slight variations, that it may still be considered the living 
language of Iceland. There is so little difference between the present 
writings and the roost ancient records, that modem Icelandic scholars can 
read the oldest documents with the greatest facility. 

• It was fir»t printed in 4lo. at Copenhagen, 1636, in the work of Olmut Wormiut^ in his 
Rmmir §em ikmicm liirmimru amtiamimumm, vulgo Gothica dicta. It was aAerwmrds printed six 
times more bj «lifferent persons in varioiit forms before it appeared in the original, with an 
Cnglisb trmnUation, entitled •*Fim piecrg «/ Hmmie Potirjf trmmiUtUd from the icwiam^ie Imm- 
mtmfr^" I^undon, h«o. |7ii:l. These pieces were translatMl hy Dr. Thomas Perct, bishop of 
Dromorr, and inMrrtr«l at the end of the 2nd voL of his translation of Mallet's Northern Anti- 
quities. 11r* fincvnth time of iu appearance was in 12mo. with the title of ijnlknkmr-Qmidm ; 
•r, Ike Drmtk'Somf of JjudhfWf mitk m/rtt Em^ioh f r«iisl«l«Mi, «« Ittamd^Loiimo ^Uooary, amd 
mUmmlory noiet, ky Jomeo Jokmsiomo^ frimitd [mi Cofpomkofen^ kff Am$, Ftrd. SUru] 17M2. 
Tne twcnt> -seYrntli form in which this oelebraira sonc has appeared is the most splendid 
and complrtf. This i« b> far the best edition; followed by a Latin and French translation, 
and a complete critical apparatus, with a minute account of erery edition, and a facsimile 
of the first page of a manuscript found in the Rojral Museum, Copenhagen, \H2l, The title 
of thU work is ** h'rUmmmi, oirr Efiftdimm Hemmria Lodkroei ReaU Dmmi^r^M^ Fomaldar 
Hogur NorSrlaadi, i. p. 9tt5; Nordiske Fortids Sagacr, L p. 38l 

f IHlicmton's Hist, of Northmen, p. IM. 

: Tumer^s Hist, of A.H. bk. It. ch. Ui. Laagb. m. 

\ Asbv, Wormius, Bartholin, Stephaaius, &c.; Turner, bk. It. ch. iiL note S7. 

11 Wheaton's Hist, of Northmen, p. 153. 

% See the specimen, § 35. 

•• Rask's Gr. of the Anglo Saxon tongue, translated into English hy Thorpe, p. 42. 
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SCANDINAVIAN — DANISH LONG BEFORE A.D. 645. XL 21 — 23. 



Specimens of Old Danish and its dialecis^from the earliest age to 

the present time. 

21. A specimen of Old Danish composed by Starkad the Old, whose 
verses are supposed to be the most ancient of all the specimens of the 
Danska TUnga that are still extant, but the precise age of which is not 
ascertained,* though it was long before a.d. 645. 

OLD DANISH. KODERN DANISH. 

pann befi ek manna Ham har jeg blandt Maeud 

mennskra fundit af Menneske-Herkomsty 

bring heyjanda blandt Stridsmamd fundet 

hrammastan at afli. stserkest af Kraefler. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Him have I among men among warriors, found 

of the human race,f the strongest of body. 

22. A specimen of Old Danish, composed at so remote a period iu 
heathen times, that it is impossible now to ascertain its age. It is from 
the Poetic Edda. 

The first verse of the Volu-spd.X 



OLD DANISH. 

Hlj6^ bi]y ek allar 

heigar kindir, 
meiri ok minni 
mogu HeimJ^allar ; 
vildo'at ek Val(b|?ur 
vel fnunteljak, 
fonuipjoll Hra, 
^au ek fremst of-nam. 



MODERN DANISH. 

Lytter til min Tale, 
alio hellige Vajsener, 
8t6rre og mindie 
af Heimdals Slaegt ; 
jeg vil fortflelle 
Valfaders Bedrifter 
Mffinds gamle Sagn, 
de fbrste jeg Iserte. 

Fimn Magnusemt p. 31. 



LATIN. 

Velim cGclestis patris 
Facinora eoamure, 
Antiquos hominum scrmones, 
Quos primes reoordor. 

23. A specimen of Old Danish, composed probably daring the former 
part of the 7th centnry, being the beginning of the Bjarka-mdl hinfomm^ 
so called after Dodvar Bjarke^ one of king Rolf Krake^s warriors, a song 
sang before a battle.§ 



Silentium rogo omnia 
Sacra entia ; 
Majorw et minores 
Posteros HeimdallL 



• Ilalfdani Einari HUt Lit IiUndUi*, p. 49. Thii spedmeB U from the ft um Edim 
6»md SkMm, edited bj Ruk, p. 31 1, 313. 
f <^. not of the ^ler race. 



{ From the Eddm S^mmmdmr Kima FHU ex reeeniiooe E. C. Raik» Uolmi»» 1818^ ja. 1. 
«e the cditioB of the Mune, wX the eapense of the Araa-MagBsao CommiwioiMiH, bj mL 
Finn Bfagpusen, at ako his modern l>anifth fenaon of it» nadcr tho tatleof Om«Mr«£flMe, 



foL L p. 31. 

i PnbUthcd bj Profewor Rafh in the F^maidmr Sogmr NMiirUmdM^ntL I p. 110. See Ids 
modem Danish ? ersion in the Sor^iskt Fmiida Smmutf toL L p. 103. This ancient sons was 
song at dawn of the daj of the great battle of Stildestad, a.d. 1030, In which king ObJleU ; 
Tide Fmrmmmmmm &f«r, ToL T. p. SO^ 60, and the Latin fenion by fS. Egilnoa in the SflHjpto 
hiiieriem lalmniwwm^ toL r. p. 51. 



XL 24. 
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OLD DANISH. 

Dagr er uppkominn, 
dynja hana fja^rar, 
mil er vilmogum 
at vinna erfi^i ; 
vaki ok s vaki 
vina-hofuV, 
allir hinir seztu 
Adels ofsinnar. 

H4r hinn harVgreipi, 
Hr61(r 8kj6taDdi, 
»ttg6^r znenn, 
^eix er ekki flyja ! 
Tekjat y^r at vini 
ne at vifs runum, 
heldr vek ek y^r at horVum 
Hildar leiki. 



LATIN. 



Dies exortus est, 
pennas galli strepant, 
tempus est, ut servi 

opus incipiant ; 
vigiient, semper vigilent 

amiconim capita, 
preestantissimi quique 

Adilsis comites. 



MODERN DANISH. 

Solen er opmnden, 
ryste Hanens Fjsedre, 
Tid er nu for Drenge 
til Daad at gange ; 
vaager, stedse vaager, 
Venner kjsere, 
alle I ypperste 
Adils Hofsinder. 

Har hin haardfore, 
Rolf den Skytte, 
actgode Masnd, som 
Flugt ei kjende ! 
eder jeg vsekker ei til Viin, 
ikke til Kvinders Tale, 
men jeg eder til Hildes 
haarde Leg nu I'skker. 

Har, manu fortis, 
Rolvusjaculator, 
genere pracstantes viri, 
qui non fugiunt ! 
Ad Tina ros non excito, 
neque ad puellarum coUoquia, 
sed excito vos ad durum 
Bellouas ludum. 



24. A specimen of old Danish of about the year 770, cut in Runic 
characters in a flat rock at Runamo, in the parish of Iloby in Bleking, 
now a province of Sweden, but formerly of Denmark, as interpreted by 
Professor Finn Magnusen.* 

OLD DANISH. MODERN ICELANDIC. 

Hildikinn riki nam. 



Hiiltekinn riki nam, 
Gar^r in hi6, 
Uli eit gmf • • • . 
Tigi O'^in runar ! 
HHngr fti 



Gar^r inn bj6, 
O'liei^gaf . . . . 
tigi 0%nn runar ! 
Uringr fai 



• The Daaith kinff VaMemar th« Pint, tent, probablj at thr raiprntion of the hiMorian 
Saxo Orammaticiu, tome indiYidnals tkillrd in Runr* to Blrkinff, brtwcm the yean 1 157 
and 1182, with the view of baring thU inicripCion drcipbrrrd. Ili* cmiMaricv, bowrrrr, 
failed to aecompUfth the object of their miMion. 8abw«|iirntl« , and etpedallT daring the last 
century or two, the attempt from time to time was renem cd under the •ospicei of tome of the 
moft leanMd menof theoay, bttttbeirendeanwrvledtonomorrMtiifiuloiyrvtidtB. It was 
meired for the great Arch«H>logi«t and Ronolngiit Fin M^ifmmarm^ aAer a penonal intprction 
of the inscription on the tpoC, to interpret in its antirr state in May 1854, and to determine 
the form of Terse (the anaent F«nijfrSalef ) in which it was written. Pnifeasor Magnusen's 
remarks upon this subject are inserted in the Transadions of tlir Rtival S^icirtT of N(»rthem 
Antiquaries, Xor^i§k Tidnkrif^Jmr OUkymdiipkHl, ToL ii. p. */7r»— :MM {mml in HitM^ritrkAmii- 
qmmri9eke Mittkrihmfm, herausgegeben Ton der Kuniglichen Gem-Uschaft fur Nordische Al- 
terthumskunde, Kopenhagen, 1835, pp. 10!>— 117. in p. Ill of the latter work, it is recorded 
that Professor Finn Blagnuscn for more than ten months tried in Tain to decipher the 
inscription. On the )2nd of May, 1834. by attempting to read from right to left, he 
immediatelT succeeded in deciphering the first' three words, and in less than two hours he 
explained toe whole inscription. 
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SCANDINAVIAN — OLD DANISH, A.D. 863. 



XL 25. 



fall a mold ! . . . . 
A^far, Istago^ 
Ola (fj4i) ; 
Opin ok Frei 
ok A'sakun 
fari (fiiri) 
fiandum varum, 
unni Haraldi 
srin sigr ! 

MODERN DANISH. 

Hildekiud modtog Riget, 
Gard indhug (Runerne), 
Ole aflagde Ed ... . 
Odin vie Runerne ! 
Gid Ring &ae 
Fald paa Muld ! 
Alfer Elskovsguder 
Ole (forlade) ! 
Odin og Freij 
og Asers Slscgt 
odelacgge (odelsgge) 
vore Fjender, 
unde Harald 
fuldstacndig Seier ! 



fall 4 mold ! 
Alfar, A'stago^ 
O'la fjai (had) 
O'^inn, og Prey 
og A'sakyn 
fari, fari 
fjandum vorum, 
uuni Haraldi 
serinn sigr! 

ENGLISH. 

Hildekinu received the kingdom, 

Gard hewed out (these characters), 

Ole took the oath .... 

Odin consecrate these Runes ! 

May Ring get 

a fdl on the mould ; 

Elves, gods of love, 

Ole hate ! 

Odin and Frey 

and the Aser-race 

destroy (destroy) 

our enemies, 

grant to Harald 

a great victory ! 



25. A specimen of old Danish from Krakumal, or the Death-song of 
Ragnar Lodbrok,* probably composed between a.p. 86*2 and H67. 

OLD DANISH. MODERN DANISH. 

Svunge vi med Svacrdct ! 



Hjuggu vcr me^ bjorvi ! 
hdrS kom hri^ 4 skjoldu, 
nar f«dl niVr til jar^ar 
4 Kor^irobralandi ; 
varat um eina 6ttu 
oldum )>drf at fryja 
Hildar leik, fMi er hvassir 
hjalmstofn bitu skj6mar ; 
b6)(m4na 84 ck bresta, 
bra |?Ti fira lifi. 

Krdkmmdi Sir. 14. 

LITERAL LATIN. 

Percussimu9 nos cum gladio 
Dura renit procella in scuta, 
cadaver cecidit deontum ad tenram 
in Nortbumbrii terr4. 
Nan erat, tempore matutino, 
riris opus, ciere. 
Ad Bellonas luduro ibi anhelant, 
galetr fulcrum mordebant Ailgores, 
pcltas lunatas vidi ego confiractas, 
inrertit ideo virorum vita. 



stormede Regn mod Skjolde, 
Lig i Nordhumberland da 
laae paa Jorden stroede ; 
man ei nodtes den Morgen 
Mxnd lil Strid at cggc, 
der bvor skarpe Kaarder 
skare Hjelmens Flade ; 
Kampmaaner saae jeg kloves, 
Kscmpeme misted Livct. 

Ra/n, p. 13. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

AVe hewed with swords ! 

Hard came the stonn on our shields, 

dead they fell down on the earth, 

in Northumberland. 

None, on that morning, 

needed men to incite. 

For Bellona 8 sharp sport, 

the glittering sword split the steel-capt skull, 

the moon-round shield saw I broken, 

and thus men's lives were lost. 

• Sec { 19. 
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26. A specimen of Old Danish of the 10th century, being the Runic 
inscriptions at Jellinge in Jutland, on the tumulus of King Gorm the Old, 
and his consort Thy re, as interpreted by Professor Finn Magnusen. 

OLD DANISH. MODERN ICELANDIC. 

Gurmrkunugrger]7ikubl]7usieftpurvi Gormr konungr gei^i kumbl J^essi 

kuiiu sina Danmarkar-but. eftir pyri konu sina Danmarkarb6t. 

Haraldr kunugr ba]? dorva kubl J^osi Haraldr konungr ba^ gjorva kumbl 

eft gurm fabur sin ok eft piurn mu]7ur J^essi eftir Gorm fe^ur sinn og eftir pyri, 

sina; sa Haraldr ies van Danm5rk ala m6¥ur sina; sa Haraldr, er (es) vann 



ok Nurvieg ok t6k kristno. 

MODERN DANISH. 

Kong Gorm gjorde denne Hoi efter 
sin Kone Thyre Danmarks-Bod. 

Kong Harald bad (bod) gjore denno 
Hoi efter Gorm, sin Fader og efter Tbyre 
sin Moder; den Harald som vandt al 
Danmark og Norge, og antog Christen- 
dommen. 



Daumork alia og Norveg ok tok kristni. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

King Gorm raised tbis barrow after 
(in memory oQ bis queen Thyre Dan- 
marksbod ( the improver of Denmark ) . 

King Harald bade make this bairoiv 
for his father Gorm and his mother 
Th\Te, the same Harald who conquered 
all Denmark and Norway, aud embraced 
Christianity. 
^ntiquariike Anmaler, vol. iv. p. 110 — 112. 

27. A specimen of Old Danish or Icelandic of the former part of the 
11th centui}', from Ottar Svarte*s ode on king St. Olaf. 



OLD DANISH OR ICELANDIC. 

Komtu i land ok lendir, 
ladvorVr I A^alra^i, 
^in naut rekka reynir 
riki efldr at sliku ; 
harVr var fundr, si er fasru^ 
frHSland 4 vit ni^a 
re^ settstudill 4¥an 
£4tmundar \9J grundu. 



MODERN DANISH. 

Laiidbeskytter ! du atter 
Adelraad til sit Rige 
forte, sligt dig Folkets 
msgtige Fynte skijidcr ; 
haardt var Slaget, da Edmunds 
Arving du indsatte 
i det fredede Rigc, 
lor behersket af Slicgten. 



Dunis erat conflictus, quo 
nepotem Jatroundi pacato 
reddidisti regno ; huic terra: 
avita proles impenvent antea.* 



LATIN. 

Terra* custos, valens potentii ! 
Venisti in temun, et Adalradum 
in regnum restituisti ; tu4 ope 
est usus hac in re vironim amicus. 

38. A specimen of Old Danish or Icdandic, written before 1150, 
according to the opinion of Professor Rafn.f 

OLD DANISH OR ICELANDIC. MODBEN FERROE DIALECT. 

Ma^r er nefndr Grimr kamban, hann Ajn Mavur er nevndur Grujmur Kam- 
bygVi fmtr Fsreyjar 4 dogum Haralds ban^ban fowr fittur at biggja Forjar, meni 



bins b4rfagra ; }k fly)(u f^-rir bans ofriki 
fjoldi maDoa, settust sumir i Fsreyjum, 
ok bygVu l^ar, en sumir leituSu til an* 
nam eyVilanda. 



H&raldur bin hirfagri var a Dovun ; tl 
llujddi fin Owdomi hansara mengur Ma* 
Tur ; summir lettu te uj Foijun og bigdu 
har, men summir lajtavu til annur Oju* 
lond. 



• Porananna Sugur, foL iv. p. M, and voL zL p. 185; OI<iiiordlik« Sagaer, toL iy. |i. 47, 
and ToL xi. p. 164 ; Scripta biftorica lihuidoniiii, toL iT. p. 49. 



from Utt or fiuur, r. « tktrp^ ovis; d, r. «a Uimnd^ 



f See Fvreyiaga Sagm, p. 1. Improperiy, bj a plcoiuuiii^ called Prrroe iilands,— l»laiMb 
bcinff unaeccnanr, at Ferroe U dcriTcd f 

inaala, fL ber iJmmi$^ insolsp; Fsroeme or Faar bcr •vimi iaraltf; in Danish commonly 
called the Firroer. 



154 SCANDINAVIAN— OLD DANISH, FROM A.D. 1200—1290. XI. 29, 30. 
LITERAL ENGLISH. MODERN DANISH. 

A man named Grim Kamban culti- Grim Kamban hed en Mand ; han be- 

vated fii-st the Faer islands in the time byggede forst Faerdeme i Harald Haarfa- 

ofHarald the fair-haired; then {wh^n) gers Dage. Der vare den Gang mange, 

many fled from his tyranny, some som flyede for Kongens Her-skesyge, af 

settled on the Fasr islands, and built hvilke nogle nedsatte sig paa Faeroeme, 

houses, and some sought for other un- og toge sig der Bopsl, men nogle sogte 

cultivated lands. til andre ode Lande. 

29. A specimen of Icelandic, written about a.d. 1200, from Snorre's 
Edda. 

ICELANDIC 

Almattigr gu^ skapa^i i upphafi himin ok jord ok alia l^a luti er ^eim fylgja, ok 
st^arst menn tva, er sttir eru fra komnar, Adam ok Evo, ok fjolgaVist ]yeirra 
kyn8l6^, ok dreif^ist um heim allan. En er fram li^u stundir, ^a ujafna^t mann- 
folkiV, voru sumir go^ir ok r^tt-trua^ir, en miklu fleiri snerust ^a eptir gimdum 
heimsinsyok uncktu gu^s boVor^. — Snorra-Edda, Rask, Stockholm, 1818, p. 1. 

MODERN DANISH. 

Den almasgtige Gad skabtc i Bcg\*ndelsen Himlen og Jorden og alle de Ting 
som dertil bore, og tiUidst to Menncsker, fra hrem Slscgter nedstamme, Adam og 
Eva, og dercs Stanimc formerede sig, og udbredtes over hele Verden. Men da Ti- 
derue lede frem, blev Menneskeslsgten ulig, nogle vare gode og rettroende, men 
langt flere vendte sig eftcr Verdens Begjcrligheder, og forsomte Guds Bud. 

LITKRAL ENGLISH. 

The Almighty God cn^atcd, in the beginning, heaven and earth, and all the things 
which thereto belong, and at last, men from whom families sprung forth, Adam and 
Eve, and their race increased themselves and spread over all the world. But as 
time passed (led) on, the race of men became different {tinlike), some were good 
and right believing, but far more turned themselves to {after) the desires (lusis) 
of the world, and neglected God's commandment. 

30. A specimen of Old Danish or Icelandic, as written towards tbe 
close of tlic 13lh cenlur}*, but dating from an earlier period, the year 
A.n. 1117, being an extract from the ancient Icelandic Law-book, entitled 
the Gragas ("The Gray-gooxe),* 

OLD DANISH OR ICELANDIC. LATIN. 

Ef otlendir menn ver)*a vegnir k landi Si exteri, Dani, Sveii, vel Nonregi e 

her, danskir c\x suni^kir t\r norronir, or tribus illorum regum imperils, quae lin- 

^im konga vcldi III. er var tunga cr, gua nostra utuntur, oriundi his in terris 

^ar eigo fncndr |?eirra \kx sakir, ef }*eir interfacti fiierinl, cesi propinqni at ad- 

eni ut her, en af olluni tiingum 6)<nim fuerint actionem csdis stiscipcre lieeat. 

eim af danskri tungo, \k a engi ma)*r her Sedalii quam Danica lingui uteiitiiim 

Tigtbk at sokja af fraMidsemis tokum, nemo propinquitatis nomine, cfcdiscan- 

nema fi^ir t\x sonr t\T br6)>ir, oc \x\ at sam hie agcndi jure gaudeat, nisi pater» 

etno^eir,ef ^irb6f)rohvra)<rvi)<kenn2U filius vel frater, iique tantummodo, si 

hie antes noti fuerint. 

• 8ee Him/armm iHi^ VaUm^im^a arm mefmiMt Grmftu. Codes jaris IilandonuD antiqnis- 
•imtts qui nomiiimtnr <tr3iiC4», llafniv, li$2!>, at the c&pcoBc of the Arna-Jlagiunui C«MKi»- 
lionm, Part II. p. 71, 7*/. 
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31. Old Danish before the Calmar Union in a.d. 1397. 



OLD DANISH. 

Sattacr war rsBt thaenne .... tvem win- 
trum oc faein ukum, sfdaen Ro war wnnin 
til Cristendoms af Waldemar kunungi, 
oc laght til Sj41anzs biscopsd6m(s) af 
Waldemare kunungi oc Alexander paue. 



ICELANDIC. 

Settr var rettr J^essi tveim vetrum oc 
fiinm vikuin, si^an Ro var uunin til 
Cristind6ms af Valdimar konuu^i^ oc 
log^ til Sjalanz biskupsd6ms af Val- 
dimari konungi oc Alexandri paua. 



Rash's Anglo-Saxon Gr, Pre/, p. xxii. 

ENGLISH. 

Set was this law, two winters and five weeks ; since peace was bestowed on Chris- 
tianity by \Valdemar the king, and a law made for Sjalans bishoprick by Walde- 
mar Uie king, and Alexander the pope. 

32. Danish in 1433. 



DANISH. 

Wii Erick methguths nathe Danmarks, 
Suerghes, Norghes-koning gore witerlikt 
alle the, thette breff see eller bore, at wi 
af vor serdelis Nadhe for Hr Erick- 
Nielssons wor elschelike tro mans oc 
radhs bon sculd s?a oc for troscap oc 
willich tieniste unna oc giue banum . . . 
friihet oc frelsse med suadane wapen • . . 
som her vnder nedhen vtmaledh sta . • . 



ENGLISH. 

We Erick, by God's grace, king of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, make known 
to all, who see or hear this letter, that 
we by our peculiar grace for Mr. Erick 
Nielsons, our beloved faithful man and 
counsellor, praying, and for fidelity and 
willing services^have conferred and given 
him . . . liberty and franchisement with 
such coat of arms as here under beneath, 
pointed stand. 

Given 1433. 



Datum 1433. 
Rask's Anglo-Saxon Gr. Pre/, p. xxi. 

33. Old Danish, from a MS. of Homilies, or meditaiions, belonging fa 
the Royal Swedish Historiographer of Hallenberg. It is without date, 
but appears to be about a.d. 1450. 



DANISH. 

Ther ocfilher drogh Nicbodemus then 
annen spider pa vinstra handh, oc fack 
han sammcledes lohannes. Sidhen foor 
Nicbodemus nether, oc foor op at ien 
liden stige, och togh spigene af fbdacma;, 
masda;n iosep hiolt pa ligonunset. 



ENGLISH. 

Hereafter drew Nicbodemus the other 
nail from the left hand, and gave it in the 
same manner to John. Afterwards 
Nicbodemus went nearer, and went upon 
the small steps, and drew the naib from 
the feet, whQe Joseph hdd the corpse. 
Rask's Anglo-Saxon Gr. Pre/, p. xviii. 

34. A few examples of Danish are given from the Scriptures, to faci- 
litate the comparison, and thus shew the connexion of this tongue with 
those of Teutonic origin. The first example is from the Danish Epistles 
and Gospels, Ltipiic, 1518, foL 

Mk. iv. 3, 6. — En mand gick wd ath saa sin Sscd. Som ha saade da ialt somt aff 
komed boss vegn. Oc det bleff timad bort oc sompt der afif ode fuglene i vicred. 

35. Bible, Copenhagen, 1589, fol. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer til ! See, der gick en Sa^mand ud ad saa. Oc det skeda, 
i det hand saade, at noget Cdt boss Veycu : Da komme Fulene under Uimmelea 
oc ode det. 
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36. Bible, 1647, 8vo. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer til ; See, der gik en Sacdemand ud at saae. Og det skede 
i det hand saaede, at nogct faldt hos Vejen ; og der koinme Himmelens Fugle og 
aaede det op. 

37. New TestameDt, Copenliageny 1717, 8vo. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer (til) : see, en Saedemand gik ut at saae. Og det skede« i 
det hand saade^ at noget faldt hos Veyen, og Himmelens Fugle kom og aad det op. 

38. New Testament, London^ 1827, 8ro. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer til ; see, en Ssedemand gik ud at saae. Og det skede, i det 
han saaede, at noget faldt ved Veien, og Himmelens Fugle kom, og aad det op. 

39. As a specimen of the present Danish, a better cannot be selected 
than the following Naval Song, which is to the Danes what ''Rale 
Britannia ^ is to the English. It %vas written by Johannes Evald, a poet 
who flourished in the latter part of the last century. (Bom 1743, died 
1781).» 



Kong Christian stod ved hoien Mast 

I Rog og Damp. 
Hans Vaerge hamrede saa fast. 
At Gothens Hielm og Hieme brast. 
Da sank hver fiendtligt Speil og Mast 

I Rog og Damp. 
Flye, skreg de, flye, bvad flygte kan ! 
Hvo staaer for Danmarks Christian 

I Kamp P 
Niels Jael gmv Agt paa Stormens Brag : 

Nu er det Tid ! 
Han heisede det rdde Flag, 
Og slog paa Fienden Slag i Slag. 
Da skreg de hoit blant Stormens Brag : 

Nu er det Tid ! 
Flye, skreg de, hver, some veed et Skiol ! 
Hvo kan bestaae (or Danmarks Juel 

Istrid? 
O Nordbav, Glimt» af Vessel brod 

Din mdrke Skye : 
Da tyede Kaemper til dit Skidd ; 
Tbi med ham lynta Skrsk og Dod ; 
Fim Vallen hortes Vnal, som brod 

Din Skye: 
Fm Danmark lyner Tordenskiold ; 
Hver give ng i Himlens Void, 

Ogllye! 



King Christian stood by the lofty mast 

In m»t and smoke. 
His sword was hammering so fast. 
Through Gothic helm and brain it passed. 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast 

In mut and smoke. 
Fly, shouted they, fly, he who can ! 
Who braves of Denmark's Christian 

The stroke ? 
Niels Juel gave heed to the tempest's roar ; 

Now is the hour ! 
He hoisted his blood-red flag once more. 
And smote the foe of the Dane full sore.f 
And shouted loud through the tempest's 
roar: 

Now is the hour ! 
Fly, shouted they, for shelter fly ! 
Of Denmark's Juel who can defy 

The power P 
North Sea ! a glimpse of Wetsel rent 

Thy murky sky ! 
Then champions to thine arms wars sent; 
Terror and death glared where he went; 
From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 

Thy mark}' sky ! 
From Denmark thonden TordenskM*; 
Let each to heaven commend his soul. 

And fly! 



• For this piece and the traaahUioo, I am indehted to my fricad. If. W. IinBffleOow,Etq. 
M JL ProfcMor of BcUcs Uttm in Ilarranl Univcriitj, CaabridgVy America, Not. 183&. 
f * And tmole vpon the fee fidl tore.** 
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Du Danskes Vei til Roes og Magt, Path of the Dane to fame and might, 

Sortladne Hav ! Dark-rolling wave ! 

Modlag din Ven, som uforsagt Receive thy friend, who scorning flight 

Tor mode Faren med Foragt, Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Saa stolt,somdu,modStormensMagt, Proudly as thou meetest the tempest's 

might, 
Sortladne Hav ! Dark-rolling wave ! 

Og rask igiennem Larm og Spil, And amid pleasures and alarms 

Og Kamp og Seier foer mig til And war and victory, be thine arms 

Min Grav ! My grave ! 

40. The Icelandic^ here called Norrani. For facility of comparison, 
a few extracts are given from the Icelandic Scriptures. Nacfa : Tbetta 
er hid nye Testament Jesu Christi, &c. utlogd a Norrsni, &c. or The 
New Testament in the Norr^cnn^ northern^ Old Danish, cr Icelandic 
tongue, 12mo. 1539. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Og i sine predikan, tha sagdi han til thra. Hey re thier, siaet ! 
ein sadssdare gieck vt at saa. Thad vard tlia han sadi, at sumt fiell vtan hia vagi- 
num, og tha komu fuglar loptzins og ata thad vpp. 

41. Biblia thad er, oil Hetlog Rituing vtlogd a Norraenu, med for- 
malum Mart Luthcri, Prentad a Ilolam, af lone Jonas Syne, fol. 1584, 
or The Bibles in Norse or Icelandic, after the version of lAUher. Bible, 
Stockholm, 1584, fol. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Og i sine Predikan, tha sagde han til thra, Hejnre thier. Sia : 
£im saadsscdare gieck ut at sa. Og thad vard tha han sade, at sumt (tell utan hia 
veigenum, og thar komu fuglar Lopisins og aatu thad \-pp. 

42. Stiemhelm*s Gospels of Ulphilas, in Moes., Icel., Swed., Ger., and 
Latin, 4to. Stockholm, 1671.^ 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Heyred til. Sia, eim Sadmadur gieck ut ad saa. Og thad vard 
i thui han saade, ad sumt (iell utann hia Veigenum ; og tha komu Fuglar under 
Himnenum, og aatu thad upp. 

43. Old Swedish can scarcely be distinguished from Danish ; and Nor- 
wegian has been, from the earliest times on record, and is now, identical 
with Danish ; but as more modem Swedish differs a little from the Danish, 
a few specimens may be desirable. 

44. A specimen of Swedish from a document isaoad by king Magnus 
Sm6k in 1354. 

SWSDISH. KVOLISH. 

Wi magnus, med guds nadh Srerikb We Magnus, by the graceof God, king 

konung, norghis oc skane, wiliom at ofSweden, Norway, and Scania, will that 

thet seal allom mannom witerlikt wara. it shaU be known to all men that we by 

at wi afT wars terdelia nadh bafwm vnt oar peculiar grace have conceded to 

bergzmannomen a noreberge thcmue Bergzman (miner) of Noreberge the 

rvt oc sudhga, som lucr spter (olger : right and power as hereafter follows : 

flurst hafwm wi sUt oc skipat, at toUf first have we eoostitnted and ordained, 

skulu m-ara the som (ore bergbeno sculn that twelve shaU be the som, Lc 

sianda oc thera rwutx wcria oc ful(ol- 

ghia i allom latom, kc. 

• 8t« Gothic, i 11. 
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45. Swedish Bible, Upsal, 1541, fol. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer til. Sij, en Sadhesman gick vlh til at sSa. Och hende 
sigh widh han sadde, foil somt widh w^ghen, och foghlanar vnder himmelen koino, 
och 4to thet vp. 

46. Tlie Swedish^ from the Gospels of Ulphilas, Stockholm^* 1671. 
Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer dl ; sy en Sadesman gik uth, til at s44. Och hende sigh wid 

han sidde, foil somt wid Wagen, og Foglarna under Hunmelen komo« och 4to 
thet up. 

47. Bible, 8vo. London^ 1828. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer til: Si, en Sadesman gick ut, til at si. Och hande sig,. 
wid han sadde, (oil somt wid wagen, och foglame under himmelen konmoo, och 4to 
thet up. 

48. One of the most eminent of modem Swedish poets is Bishop Tegncr. 
He took the story of Frithiof from one of the old Sagas, and under the title 
of Frithiofs Saga, he has written in flowing verse a most interesting story 
of royal affection. The following extract is from the Exile of Frithiof j ia 
the original Swedish, in the Norwegian or Danish translation, and with 
a poetical version of the Rer. W. Strong, London^ 1833. 

SWEDISH. DANISH. ENGLISH. 

Na sol gftr opp Nu Sol gaaer op The oib of day, 

hak fjallens topp. Bag Fjeldets Top ; Now tints the vpny ; 

och vinden Ijuder Landvinden lyder, From piping heights, 

fran land och hjuder Hver Vove hyder The hreeze invites 

hvar vag till dans Den op til Dands Each heam and wave, 

i morgonglans. I Morgenglands. To dance and lave. 

P4 boljans toppar Paa Bolgetoppe . O'er the gay group, 

EUida hoppar Assted de hoppe EUida's poop 

i frojd &stad, Saa fro og glad. Bounds light along ; 

men Frithiof qvad. Men Frithjof qvad. To Frithiors wilder long. 

Teener, cant. xiv. p. 1 13. Fdn, p. 135. Strang, p. 187. 

49. A fine passage from 77i« lieconciiiation, cannot be omitted: it is 
a description of Balder the good. 

SWEDISH. 

Frid var bans barski, hariek var hans blanka svard, 

och oskuld satt som dufva p4 bans silfverfajelm. 

From lefde han och larde, dog han och forlat, 

och under (jerran palmer stir hans gnf i Ijus. 

Hans lira, ngs dot, vandrar ifr4n dal tiU dal, 

ibrsmiller h4rda hjertan, lagger band i hand, 

ocb bygger fridens rike p& foraonad jord. — TVyner, p. 164. 

DANISH. 

Fred var bans Hsnaab, Kjeriigbed bans bknke SvKrd, 
Og Uskyld «d som Due paa bans Solverbjefan. 
"Fitmit leved ban og laerte, dode og tilgiv, 
Og under (jeroe Palmer slaaer bans Grav i Lys. 
Hans lorre, nges der, gaaer vidt fim Dal til Dal, 
Samsmelter baarda Hjerter, liegger Haand i Haand, 
Og bygger Fredens Rige paa foraonet Jord.— FiMt, p. 194. 
• 8cc ( 43, and Gothic, i 11. 
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ENGLISH. 

His war-cry, peace, good -will : love was his two-edged sword ; 

Crest of his silver helm, sat dove-like innocence ; 

Grace mark'd his life, his word : his death -sigh hreath'd ' Forgive.* 

In light 'neath distant palms, far pilgrims seek his tomh. 

Tis said his tidings walk, peace-shod from dale to dale. 

Melting the flinty heart, cementing man to man. 

Building of living stones, a temple to this God. — Strang, p. 303. 

Dialect of Dalecarlia.* 

50. The principal dialect t of Sweden is the Dalecarlian. The Dalcarls 
are spoken of as the Swedish Highlanders. Inhabiting that secluded region 
which stretches westward from the Silian Lake to the Alps of Norway, they 
have preserved comparatively unchanged the manners, customs, and lan- 
guage of their Gothic forefathers. 

" Here," says Screniu8,| " are the only remains in Sweden of the ancient Gothic 
stock, whereof the aspiration of the letters /and w bears witness upon their tongues, 
an infallible characteristic of the Moeso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Icelandic.** In 
another place, speaking of the guttural or aspirated /, he says : " Germans and Danes 
cannot pronounce it, uo more than the aspirated w ; for which reason this was a 
fatal letter three hundred years ago in these nations, when Engelbrect, a bom Dal- 
carl, set it up for a shibboleth, and whoever could not say Hivid hest t Komgulff, 
was taken for a foreigner, because he could not aspirate the tr, nor utter the guttural 
/•" § It is even asserted, that with their ancient customs and language the Dalcarls 
have preserved the use uf the old Runic alphabet, although from feelings of religious 
superstition it was prohibited by Olaf Shatkonung at the beginning of the 11th 
centuT)', and discontinued in all other parts of Sweden. This is mentioned on the 
authority of Nasman, who wrote in the first half of the last century. || 

51. The Dalecarlian dialect is spoken in its greatest parity in Elfdalen, 
Mora, and Orsa, parishes of East Dalecarlia. 

Ill We^t Dalecariia it is mingled with the dialects of the Norwegian mountains, 
and bears the name o( MahlungM SkinnarmdL The peculiarities of this jargon are 
these : — I. Prefixing tlie letter v to all monosyllables which begin with a vowel, as 
vom for oin if; vord fur ord a word, &c. 2. The transposition of syllables, as 
jasel for selja to trii; lata for tala to sptakt &c. Thus they say — 
Kan du lata tic korba, so kimi da \M ? 
Kan du tala tie baka, so miki du yi)4 P 
Canst thorn $peak Itaektcardi, ai much as thou wift P 

• rr«>ri>%Mir l^iiurffUow, of Ilarrard fnivrrftity, Cainbridfrc, Arocricm, f^ho ha» rrcrntly 
n-tuninl frntn Swttlco, wa.H mi obliging a» to draw ap thii notice of the Umlccmrlian dialect, 
October, iKkV 

f Ralbi ami Malte Rnin make two great divUiont in the Swedish. I. SmrJisM proper, 
•|M>ken in tbe north ami ra»t; and II. 3imtrm Goikir, naed in Cfc»thland t«> the Miuth. — 
I. Swr.Diiiii ranri.a, MilMli%ide«l into I. The dialect of I'pland, *i. Norland, 3, Ka^em 
Dalecarlian, ami 4. tlie dialect of FinlancL 11. BIodrrn (iotiih, divided into I. Weftt 
(■othic, *2. \lm%\ (fothie, 3. Wernelaml, 4. Smoland, and 6. Rnna* in IMonitL^UMfB Atltu^ 
Table xiii. ; Mmlte Hrmn, bk. &cTi. yoL vi. p. \0». 

I J Screnitu' Kngli%h and Siiedi»h Dictionary, 4to. Nvkuping, I7.i7, Prcf. p. iii. 

^ Ibid. |». ii. 

i: Nanman (11. W.) Iliiitoriola Lingnx* Dalckarlica*, 4to. I'p^alia*, 1733, p. 30. 
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52. The inhabitants of the town of Sarna, on the borders of the Nor- 
wegian Alps in East Dalecarlia, speak a mixed dialect of Dalecarlian and 
Norwegian ; and it is said, that thej understood the language spoken by 
certain Dutchmen, who were in the habit of visiting those mountains for 
the purpose of taking falcons, then used in hunting.* Wc are also told 
of a Dfidecarlian boy who was taken by a Swedish ambassador to England, 
and who easily understood the language of the peasants of the northern 
counties.t 

53. The three branches of the Dalecarlian dialect, as spoken in Elf" 
dalen^ Mara^ and Orsa^ differ from each other not only in the change of 
letters and the inflexion of words, but also in accent and pronunciation. 
Between those of Elfdalcn and Mora the difference is not, however, veiy 
great That of Orsa stands more apart, as may be seen by the following 
versions of the Lord's Prayer. 

54. Dialect o/Ei/dalen. 

Fad uoer« so ir i bimbluma. 

Hielit ir dstt nam. Tilkum daett riki. 

Ski dsnn uilja, so i himblum s& & jordi. 

Uott dagit brod gisef oss i dag. 

Og 6rilat oss uoner skulldaer. 

Soss uir 6rilatum diom so i oss nod skilldug. 

Lsd int uoss i n&n jselok fraestilss 

Aut& los oss fr4 uondu. Amen. 

55. Dialed of Mora. 

Fad met so ir i bimmelim. 

HsUit m dxtt nam. Tilkum dett rikiae. 

Ske dsnn uilli so i himmelim so A jordi. 

Uott dagli brod gtaef hu&ss i dag. 

Firilat huass hu&rer skulldur. 

Sos buir firilatum diom si ae hu&ss nd skilldi. 

Led int buass i n4n uondan fraestilss. 

Int' At frsels huAss frft illu. Amen. 

56. Dialed of Orsa. 

Falla om, aa ir i himblim. 
Hxlgat UKfi daett nam. Tilkacmi dstt rikia. 
Ski dxina uilju, 8& i himblum aa & jordi. 
Ort dagliga brud gia huAss i dag. 
A lariat huass oraer skulldaer, 
Skai aa ai fsrlatum daem huass akilldugaer ird. 
A inled huoss int 1 (nestilse. 
Mnld fraels ha&ss fr& uftndu. Amen. 
Norttejfian. 

57. For several centuries, and especially aioce the Danish became 
a fixed and regular tongue, Norwegian baa been identical with Danish. 

• Nafman, p. It{. f Ibid. p. 17. 
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This common dialect has perhaps been as much settled and polished by 
Norwegians as by natives of Denmark.* As there is this identity in the 
Danisli and Norwegian, the copious examples of the Danska iHnga pre- 
viously given, will serve also for the Norwegian, and will render further 
remarks unnecessary. 

Ferroe Dialect. 

58. A specimen of early Ferroe taken from Professor Rafn*s Faereyinga 
Saga, Pref. p. iv. Thrand was one of the first inhabitants of Ferroe. 
Many religious verses are ascribed to him, and are still preserved by oral 
tradition among the inhabitants of the Ferroes. The following Creed, 
written down by a native Ferroe clerg}'man. Pastor Schroter, now 
Emeritus, who translated the Gospel of St. Matthew,t will serve as an 
example of this dialect 



FERROB DIALECT. 

Gjivnir em Ajnglar gowir [af Gudi] 

Aj gengji e ajna udi, 

Ferun mujnun filgja 

Fim Guds Ajnglar ; 

Bije e firi mar Bon, 

Bera tajr la [Bon] firi Kriste. 

Singje e Saknana sjej, 

Sar Gild til Stluna miijna ! 

MODERN FERROE DULBCT. 

Gengji e aj lyna at, 
fujra roir filgja, 
fim Guds Ajnglar, 
beri e Bon tin m&r, 
B5n firi Krist, 
singji e Sflma ^ej, 
^Sji Gud til Lata mujn ! 

LXTBRAL BXOLItH. 

Go I not alone out. 
Four me follow. 
Five God*t angels, 
I pray a prayer for me, 
A prayer for Christ 
I ting seven Psalms, 
God will tee for my lot ! 



LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Good angels are given by God, 
I go not alone. 
My steps follow 
Five angels of God ; 
IVay I for roe a prayer. 
They bear it to Christ. 
Sing I seven Psalms, 
Sees God for my soul ! 

OLD ICELANDIC 

Gangat ek einn ut, 
fjorir mer fylKJa, 
fimm gu^s cinglar ; 
l>er rk ban f^-rir mcr, 
bicn f}Tir Kristi, 
»yng ek salma sjo, 
^jai gu^ hluta uinn ! 

WriUtn about k.D. 1160. 

MODBRN DAKItB. 

Enc jeg ei gaaer ud, 

fire mig (olge, 

fem Guds Engle, 

Bon for mig jeg frembiertr 

B(in for Christus. 

8>-vSakner jeg Sanger, 

Sorge Gud for mit Bedste ! 



« See 1 43, aod Raik't A.-a Or. by Mr. Tborpe, p. xtI. 

t Evaagdiam 8L MattbMMa I Twtabk o Daiitk, Raodm, 1623— & 
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XII.— THE AFFINITY OF THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 

1. The Germanic languages, comprehending not only the Low and 
High-German, but also the Scandinavian, have a striking similarity, and 
are evidently of cognate origin. The short history of each language, 
accompanied with extracts, and a detail of their most evident peculiarities^ 
have occupied so much space, and engaged the attention so long, that it 
may be desirable to advert again to their similarity. They appear as 
dialects of one extensive language, branches of one vigorous stock, or 
streams from the same copious fountain. A recollection of this will, in 
some degree, restore to order the confusion of Babel, and therefore very 
much facilitate the acquisition of languages.* An appeal to the Germanic 
languages will be a sufficient proof, not only of their similarity, but of their 
identity. This likeness and close relationship will be clearly manifest by 
a few examples from their grammatical inflections and vocabularies* 

2. In the following examples, the v in the Dutch visch has exactly 
the same sound as the English/; hence fish has the same name in all the 
Germanic languages. 



Eng. J,'S. 


— o — 
Dut. 


Fr9. 


Grr. 


Af«ff. 


Dan. 


Swed. 


leiL 


a 69h fisc 


visch 


fisk 


fisch 


fisk-s 


fisk 


fisk 


fisk-r 


a fish's fisc-es 


visch-est fisk-es 


fisch-es fisk-is 


fisk-s 


fisk-s 


fisk-s 


toalish fisc-6 


visch-e 


fisik-e 


fisch-6 


fisk^ 


fisk 


fisk 


fisk-i 


a 6sh fisc 


visch 


fisk 


fisch 


fisk 


fisk 


fisk 


fisk 


fishes fisc-as 


visch-en 


fisk-ar 


fisch-e 


fisk-os 


fisk-e 


fiik-ar 


fisk-ar 


fiyhes' fisc-a 


visch-en 


fisk-a 


fisch-6 


fisk-e 


fisk-es 


fisk-«rs 


fisk^ 


to fishes fisc-um 


visch-en 


fisk-um 


fisch-en 


fisk-en 


fisk-e 


fisk-ar 


fisk-inn 


fishes fisc-as 


visch-en 


fisk-ar 


fisch-6 


fisk-ans fisk-e 


fisk-ar 


fisk-a. 



3. The identity of the Germanic languages will be still more evident if 
a few examples be taken from what has been generally called the irregolar 
parts of these languages. It may be useful to remark, that the Moes. A.'S. 
and Eng. )> or th, in Dai. Dan. and Sired, is changed into d. The Dam. 
jeg and mig are pronounced yih and mih : the Swed. jag and mig are 
sounded yih and mih. 



• CUMtfication and aiaodation are of the atmott importance in Ifaminy lannafet. The 
irreatrr part of Earoprmn tongues in the aoath and west are tboie of GeraiaaiCy £bA those 
of Roman oriicin. Tlir (tcrmanic claw cmbraccii the modem English, Gemma, Dntcht Daaiaby 
Swrdisti, Norwegian, Icelandic, 6ue, ; the R4»man or Latin comprises the Spanish. Itallaa, 
Portuguese, French, &c. To this subject has been drawn the attentioo of an old fricad, tha 
Rrr. W. Pulling, M JL, A.8.L. Rector of Drmchurch, Kent He was ladocwl to deUw la 
the UniversitT of Cambridge ** A coarse of Lectures on the French, Italian, Spaaiiht aad 
Portuguese languages, and their chief dialects, Cambridge, IH34.** These interestiag aad 
raluable l^rcturcs deserre attention, and it is greatly to be wished that Mr. Polling amy 
rrcriYc sufficient encouragement to carry into effect* his intention of publishing a fohuae 
containing short grammars of the languages of Roman origin, to be followed Vy aaotber 
volume comprising grammars of the Germanic tongues. 

•t The Dutch, &c now generally use prepositions instead of the old tcrmiaatioaa : thaa» 
Dmt, Tan een nsch ffmJUk, instead of Tiscnes. 
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Eng, I am, be : w^.-S. ic com, beo : Plat, ick bin, em : Dut. ik bin, em : Frt. ik 
ben : Moes. ik im : Ger, ich bin : IceL ek er, em : Dan, jeg er : Swed. jag ar. — 
Eng. I was : A.-S, ic wacs : Fr$. ik was : Plat, ick was : DuL ik was : Moet. ik 
was : Ger, ich war : Icel. er var : Dan. jeg var : Steve/, jag vas. — Eng. come, p, 
came, pp. come : A.-S, cume, p. com, pp. cumen : Fr$. kem, p. kom, pp. kemen : 
Plat, kom, p. kwam, pp. gekomen : Dut. kome, p. kwam, pp. gekomen: Moes. 
quima, p. quam, pp. quuman(s) : Ger. komme» p. kam, pp. (ge}kommen: Icel. 
kem, p. kom, pp. kominn : Dan. kommer, p. kam, pp. kummen : Swed. kommer, 
p. kom, pp. kommen. — Eng. thou : A.-S. \vl : Frt. thu : Plat. thA : Flem. du : 
Moe$. thu : {?f r. du : Icel. \\x : Dan. du : ^oed. du. — Eng. who : w^.-S. hwa : Frt. 
hwa : P/a/. huie : Dut. wie: Afo«t. hwa(8) : Ger. wer: /cW. hwa(r) : Dan. hwo : 
Sievd ho.^Eng. good, better, best : A.-S. g6d (bet), betra, betst : Frt. g6d, bet- 
tre, (betere), beste : Dut. goed, beter, best : Moet. goths (god(s) or bau), batiza, 
batist(s): Ger. gut, besser, beste: /cW. g6d(r) bettri, bestr: Dan. gc^, bedre, 
besle : Swed. god, battre, l^t 

4. If these examples do not coonoce the reader that these languages 
are mere dialectic variations of one ancient tongue/perhaps the following 
declension of the pronoun of the first person may produce full conriction. 



Eng. 


A.-S. 


Dut. 


Frt. 


Ger. 


Man. 


Dan. 




leel. 


1 


ic 


ik 


ik 


ich 


ik 


j«g 


j*g 


ek 


mine 


min 


mins 


min 


mein 


meina 


min 


min 


min 


10 me 


me 


mij 


mi 


mir 


mis 


mig 


mig 


mvr 


me 


me 


mij 


mi 


mich 


mik 


mig 


mig 


mik 


we 


we 


wij 


wi 


wir 


weis 


wi 


wi 


mer 


our 


ure 


onzer 


use 


unser 


unstra 


Tor 


w4r 


w4r 


to OS 


us 


ons 


us 


ttOS 


uns 


OS 


OSS 


OSS 


us 


us 


ons 


us 


nos 


uns 


OS 


OSS 


OSS. 



5. In the Hiost irregular parts of the Germanic languages, eren at the 
present day, there is a complete correspondence, which shows that there 
must have been a time when the nations of Germanic origin were all 
united in one tribe. Some branches of this great Gothic family hare not 
had any close intercourse or alliance for many centuries ; the present simi* 
larity of their languages must then have arisen from a dose anterior 
connexion. Tlie peritxl of this connexion it is not easy to specify ; but it 
must have been very early and intimate, as the similarity is most evident 
in the words which designate what was moat necessary, in the rudest state 
of society, and in those verbs generally called irregular,* and which ate 
even now most in use. This eariy connexion it is very important to observe, 
and it is the part of scientific etymology to show it in the clearest light 

• Tea Katf't Aakidiag tot dc Kcaaim taa dc NcdcrdaitaciM gpnike, toLii. ^ l*i, ( \l. 
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Xm.-THE IMPORTANCE OF K TYMOLOGY,* THE MANNER OF FORMING 
WORDS, AND AN OUTIJNE OF THE GERMAN SYSTEM. 

1. Words are the creation of mind. As the true philosopher looks 
with humble adoration, from tlic variety and perfection of God*s visible 
creation to the power and goodness of the Creator, so the philosophic 
etymologist is constantly led, from the various forms and applications of 
words, to contemplate the intellectual powers in which man most resembles 
his Creator. The true and judicious etymologist is anxious to obtain the 
right meaning and application of words, and thus a good etymologist is 
most likely to become the best metaphysician. He is not satisfied with 
the common and external signification of words received from popular nse, 
but he examines their structure, their radical, that is, their real and 
internal meaning, and thus endeavours to discover the reason of the 
application of tlje term. When the understanding is thus called into 
exercise in the formation of words, precision is not only given to ex< 
pression, but the higher faculty of reason lends its powerful aid to the 
memor)', and greatly facilitates the acquisition of a language. The ety- 
mology of a word being understood, and thus the sanction of reason 
obtained, neither that word nor any of its family can scarcely ever escape 
from the mcmor}*. Tlie use of etymology will, however, be best proved by 
a few plain examples, showing t)ie real meaning of some common words. 

Acorn, .f .-5. secrcn, vcem, from wc, nc an oak ; cem or com cam^ ike com or 
fruit of the oak, — Childhood, .^.-.S*. rildhad, from cild a child, hid c eanditum, 
Btate, a chiliTi c<m</iVioii.— Kingdom, A^, cyngd6m, cj^iiingd6m, ftem cyniog; 
cynga kin^; 66m power, juri%diction,n kimg't jmrisdictiom^or dawuniam. — Island, 
A,'S. ealand, from «i water, land tamd ; water-iandJandMurromrndgd wUk wmier. 
— Sheriff, or thirereeve, A.^S. ncir-Kerela, from scir a ihare, dimsian, MrCpCammif ; 
gaefk a reeve, ^vemor, a foxfernor of a sAiVe.— Neighbour, A.-'S* neah-bor, iiroiii 
neth near ; bur a bower, dweiiittg, one who has a dwelling mamr. — Righteous, 
ji.'S. rihtwi% from ribt right, just ; «i» ari'tf. right wise,honc9i,viriMam$. — Foster* 
child, ^.-S. fostcrcild, from (iMler food, mouriMltmemt ; cild a child, m child thmi 
receices food from a perton who is not its parent, ife. 

2. In looking at the first formation of words in the origin oflangtiag^ 
it may be observed, that a knowledge of things appears to be convejed to 
the mind through the medium of the five senses, especially by the sigfal. 
An idea or imago of a visible object is formed in the mind by means of 
the eye ; and the word which, when written or spoken, conveys this image 

• Ctymoki^ it thnt dr6nrd :~Opti mr Cicrro 4ryfaskoymf, Lfttiae vertit if i fftfwfBW j 
cuDqoc mrrito drfrmlit MartJnia« : c-rru- »rrlM>tiin non putuit mcUas Cicrra. Nam critus 
est^aood irt'/amf ut vmm : H /r«yft«^«y»t. «|ui ro 4ryfi»^ A«y«i. Scmlisvr lanca Etjrmolagiani 
ftic drfinit, UiM|iiain eMrt a ktymt rmit: hUimilnfnm, inqait. est tocIa latiu, id Ml vi% <|«a 
foE m voce frmmtur. — Umrhtrr's (Hot. ftrrm. Frmtrfwm, VII, 
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to the mind, is called a noun. If it be most probable that tbe general 
appearance of a material thing would be impressed on the mind before 
any particular part or action of the thing, then nouns* must be the primi- 
tive words in language. Every noun or thing which has an existence, 
must have either an action or state of being, and the word which expresses 
that action or state of being is denominated a verb. If, after the general 
outline of an object was formed in the mind, the attention were fixed upon 
its action or state of being, then verbs were formed subsequently to nouns. 
Thus all things material were first designated by the nouny while the 
subsequent motions of these objects were indicated by the verb in its 
simplest form.t 

3. This reasoning is corroborated by the structure not only of the 
Germanic languages but of the Shemitic. 

A few examples may be first cited from the Hebrew, where tbe roots of words 
have been generally supposed to exist only in the verb, finom which nouns were always 
said to be formed. The following verbs, however, evidently spring from noons. 
From ISK atb a stooping, ntD3 nSthe to incline, bow down ;— bK vl power, ttrength, 
nbw ale to exercise power in injuring, to curse; — ^]M an labour, pM an^n to be 
faint with labour, to complain ; — T\A ap heat, anger, n&M ape to operate as heat, to 
bake ; — ^IM ar a river, what flows, mw are to be flawing off, to crop, TvM 9xlt 
to flow or take from, to curse ; — B7K as fire, OWN as& to be flred, angry, ar 
grieved ;^nH at a sign, than, the substance of a thing, nHH ate to come, came 
near, to approach ;— TS b«d what is separate, a branch, desert, TTS bJ5d2d to be 
alone ; — p bSn a son, n33 b^ne to build, to build up, to continue, as a son 
builds up or continues the family or line of his father; — T id a hand, HT ide 
to put forth, to extend; — yv oj a tree, nS9 0)9 ta be as a tree, to makeflrm ar 
steady. 

4. In Greek some verbs appear also to be formed from nouns. 

SoXoc agitation of the sea, the sea, aaXtvM I sea, I act as the sea, 1 shake, or agi- 
tate: — oyycXoc^ messenger, angel, oyycXXM I act as a wussenger, I bring infar* 

• Kimkhi cmprrulv declam CB^HQ K^ b^CH ^ ^^^^ proerttb/nm the mamm. See 
ProfrM^r Ur'i iM, Gram. 8yo. Cindon, 2nd edit 1832, Lcct TL Art 144, 146; and Lcct X. 



bM> my Campruthama Crmwt. ^the AmflaSajtam Lmmawmfe, (fro. Ijondon, 1836, en. Vll. p. 67. 

Locke Mjt, ** 1 doobt not, if we coold taux wonu to tneir Mmroet, we aboiild And, in all 
langiiaffei, 'the names that stand for tkim^ tkaSfeU mti mnder omr jnuet, to hare had their 
first rise from sensible objects. — Om Hmmum Umderetmmiim$. bk. S, eh. L 

Notiones verbomm proprir si ft sunt corpofw, aive ad ret pertinentct, qua wnsos ww- 
tros feriunt— I M Ininrf, p. 7. Nee alias esse (Tcibonnn ■ignificationet) nisi csrysffi^ 
sire eas, qoibiis rrt, «m«i6tM, exterins expoeitm, dnjgnantor. — td. AmmL p. 41. Mr. Rkkmrdmm 
im OemU. Mmy. A/nit, 1836, p. 373. 

The Germanic literati differ in opinion on this salject. If any eminent etymoMsts d»- 
eUre that the roots of all words were originallj rerbs. Professor J. Grimm, thoogfa of the 
same opinion, nses a more cautious exprnsion, and says rerbs mpptar to be the IbiiadatioD 
of all words. (DemUeki Crmm. IL 5.) It is true that many wofds originate from rerbs; but 
it is ermeous to attempt to trace all words to rerbs as their root. Professor Grimnu on the 
sunnosition that all roots were rerbs, has quoted a great number of rerbs as lost which pro- 
bably nerer existed : this great inrestigalor, adds Schmitthcaner, is mimimht ttd metrmw im a 
/mke emppomiim. (Sekmiitkemmer'e Eiymal. Dmrmetmdi, 8ro. 1833, p. 90—21.) In § 17 he 
says, ** the rout is neither a noun nor a rerb, but what precedes botn,** &c. 

t Sir Grares C. Haughton's ** Inquiry into the nature of Language," prefixed to his ck* 
borate and rtry learned DiHimmry if Bemfoti and Samskrii, 4to. London, 1833, p. 4. 
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mation,Hell : — ayoiv, -wyoc a combat, battle, aywyia a conflict of mind, distress, 
agony, aywviawlam in agony, am distressed : — cudXoc, ddXoc a combat, asBXevti, 
adXevta IJight, combat : — &ifia, -droQ, the effusion of blood, &ifia£, -aioc blood 
streaming from a wound, infiafftria I stain with blood: — aiyjir/ a spear, aixfia^u 
I fight with a spear, brandish : — €ucfiri the point, top, maturity, tu:fia(ia I grow up 
to maturity, ripen, ^c. 

5. The root or origin of a verb in Welsh is, as the learned Dr. Davies 
remarked, for the most part, a noun, as dysc doctrina ; dyscais docui ; 
car amicus^ carav atno, vel amaho. This substantive, adds the same 
writer, is generally identical with the third person singular of the future 
indicative, (as in Hebrew the third of the preterite is the root,) or with 
the second of the imperative, which forms are generally the same.* 

6. The Germanic languages afford many examples of %'erbs evidently 
derived from nouns. 

From A.'S. dasl : Plat. Dut. deel : Frs. del : Moes, dails : Ger. theil: Old €Ur. 
dail : Icel. deil : Dan. deel : Swed. del a part, pars ; we have the following veibs in 
^.-S.d8el-an : Plat, del-en : Dut. deel-en : Frs. del-a : Moes. dail-jan : Old Gor. 
deil-an : Icel. deil-a : Dan. deel-e : and Swed. del-a to give a part, to upuraU, 
divide. — From wtf.-5. meolc, mile : Plat. Dut. melk : Ger. milch : Old Ger. miluh, 
milich: Icel. mi61k : Dan. malk: and Swed. mjolk milk, lac, m-e have the fol- 
lowing verbs in A.-S. meolc-ean : IHai. Dut. melk -en : Ger. melk-en : Old Gen 
melk-an : Icel. miolk-a : Don. malk-e : and Swed. mjolk-a to afford or give milk, 
to milk, to draw milk ; mulgere. — From A.-S. rec : Plat. Dut. rook : Frs. ne, rek : 
Ger. ranch : IceL reykr : Dan. rog: and Swed. rok smoke, exhalatio ; we have the 
following verbs in ^.-5. rec-an : Plat. Dut. rook-en : Frs. rek-a to smoke, dwell im, 
inhabit : Ger. rauch-en : IceL reyk-ia : Dan. rog-e : and Swed. rok-a to gite a 
smoke, to smoke, to reek ; fiunare, exhalare. 

7. Both nouns and verbs are formed into adjectives. 

Some noons are used as adjectives without any alteration ; but adjectives in A.-& 
•re generally formed by annexing to the noon or verb, -en, -ig, -isc, from an, unoan, 
ican or ecan to give, add, eke ; alao, -basr bearing, producing ;— — cund bom, a kisui, 
sort; -top eternal; -t(adt\*faM fast, firm; "fuM full, plenty ; -Uclike; -eiim 
souu, part, &c. — As laK «. evil, mischief; ]sX adj. evil, pernicious ; gold gold, 
-en add, add or join sowuthing, as golden ^red golden thread ; bl6d blood, bl6dig 
bloody; wit mind, wit, witig witty; (ole folk, folcitc like the people, plebeian ;. 
eppelbsr apple-bearing; leobtber light-bearing ; coi^cand earthly; godcond 
divine; efed^ coetemal; cennan to bear, cennende bearing; drincan to drisUt, 
drincende drinking ; (aran, fenm to go, (eanade going ; ae law ; setKSifast mi iko 
law, firm, religious; tungful/n// of tongue, talkative; coi^ earth, eoiVlir oeurik* 
like, earthly; lafu love, loflic lovelike, lovely; lang long, langMun longsmmo, 
lasting ; wyn pleeuure, wynsnm some pleasure, pleasant. 

8. Adverbs are often formed by frequently using nouos in certain 
cases. 

Thus hwdum awhile, now, d. of hwil iiww, space ; ^oacos of gratitude, ^ooc* 
with gratitude, gratefully^ thankfully, g. and d, of \odc favour, &c. 

9. The remarks in paragraphs 8 and 4 can only refer to words ia 
their first formaUon. In a subsequent stage of language, many noans 
have evidently bad their origin from verbs, adjectives, &c. 

• 8ct Dr. Daviet* AatiqwB liosw Britaoaioe RadiowBta, and Dr. Pricbard't Cchic 
Natkmi, ^ 178. 
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Thus hunta^ a hunting, chase, from huntian to hunt ; fiscoS ajishing, from fiscian 
iojish : gelScDes likeneu, from gelic like ; hrasdnes readiness, from hrsed ready ; 
hr^Wcny ^readiness, from hraedlic ready, quick; blawwig a 6/ott7tn^, fromblawan 
to blow; hal healthy, sound; halig holy, haligan to consecrate; haligdom a sanc- 
tuary ; balignes holiness ; halgung, gehalgung a hallowing, consecraUon, ^c. 

10. All that is here stated, as well as what is advanced in the preceding 
paragraphs, is the mere threshold of etymology, that which is the most 
evident and palpable ; but perhaps it may have appeared that even this 
incipient knowledge is not destitute of utility. Should there be a desire 
to enter into the arcana of etymology, or to fathom its deep abyss, much 
time and attention must be devoted to the works of German philologists,* 
as the etymology of the Teutonic languages has been carried to great 
extent by some of the most able men in Germany. They have adopted 
the principle, and introduced much of the refinement discovered and 
applied by Sanscrit grammarians. Every one who investigates the subject 
must acknowledge there is much metaphysical nicety in their mode of 
treating it, and much laborious exertion to make it intelligible. Though 
such talents and industry certainly deserve attention, yet the great question 
is, whether in the western tongues these metaphysical subtleties can be 
made available to practical utility. The learned and indefatigable Dr. 
Becker, in his German Grammar for Englishmen, with many of his coun- 
trymen, asserts that their system is found most efficient in practice. It is, 
therefore, only common justice to let these erudite Germans speak for 
themselves, or rather to allow one to explain for the whole. A recent 
writer, and one of the least diffuse and most able after Professor Boppt 
and Grimm, is Professor Schmitthenner, from whose Introduction to the 
Short German DictionaryX the following abstract of the German lan- 
guage is taken. The substance is only given, hut where it is translated 
the version is as close as possible. 

11. Of VOWELS. The modem German has five simple vowels, a, «,t,o,ti. 

Three of these are radical vowels, a, i, «. The two othen, e and o, are only shades 
of «, t. If. The y of the A.-S. and the old northern ditlecu, has something analogous 
in a soft u, bat it is unknown lo the other Gennan dialects. It is borrowed from the 

• 8cc Von der WoitbUdimg, in toL H. p. I— 9d3of ProfcMor J. Orimm't Deutsche Gram- 
matik, Kro. GotUnfrcn, 18:16.— Die Drnttche Wortbildnnff roo Dr. Becker, 8to. Frankfort 
am Main, 1824, and all the other Taluable |rabUcationt of Der frankliirtbcben Gdehrten- 
rerriniinuig fiir dmtsche Sprache, Hennan, Frankfort, &c. 

f Tbooffh ProfrMor llopp, whose genend emdition, and critical knowledge of Saaicrit in 

rirtlcokur, are onirerMdlv aclmitted, m-at m obliging at to tend the aothor a copy of hit 
9fmlismua immediatelv on poblicatioa ; it it impottiMe to give a dear abttiact of to learned 
and profoond a work in the tbort tpace which can be here defotad to the tobiect Thote, 
therefore, who read German, most penueand reperote %'9emliammt,9der Sprmil mtfUichemde 
Kritiken Oer J, Gnmm't ilmltrAe Grmwummiik, uud Grmjfs mlik^ekd^micken Smrmektekmis, wtU 
Befrikmdmms nmer urmem Tkemrie ire mkkmis vm Frmms U^pp, Hwo. BftHm^ 183A. An Englith 
trantlation of thit work would be a most acceptable boon to the pobUc. Profettor Bopp 
goet at once to the oriental toorre, and with a new theory of the ablant, oppoted to Dr. 
Grimm, (tec 4 1 1) he thowt how moch the vocalitm of the Germanic langnaget maj be 
philfi«c»phicaliT ezplainrd bjf the tvttrm of Indian grammariant, and proret that the Mmmif 
or change of tne radical rowel, it inlloenced bj the rowel of the temLination. 

* Korxet Dcotuchct Worterboch for Etymologic, Sjaonjmik, and Orthographic ton 
Friedrich Schmitthenner, Darmitadt, 8ro. liOi. 
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Greek ; but in earlier times it was also used in some original German words to 
express i. It must be ascribed to the form of the epiglottis, that there can onlj be 
three original vowels, though in a varieQr of shades and colouring. ThislsanaUiral 
fact in language and grammar. All other vowels are only considered as shades and 
approximations. Of these three,* the vowel a is the easiest, most simple, and 
universal sound. — The radical vowels undergo various changes in the declension and 
formation of words. — I . By a shade changing the t into e, and the u into o ; as Afoct. 
niman, Ger. nehmen io take : Jifoes. giban, Ger. geben to give : Moes. ufto, Ger. oft 
often: Moet, fugls, Ger, vogel a bird, — 2. By upsound (auflaut) or thinning of the 
vowel or sound, by earlier etymologists called (umlaut). If, for instance, in the 
inflection or formation of a radical syllable which has a, o, or u, and consequently 
a strong full vowel, an i is added, but which in the new German is changed into e, or 
entirely omitted ; then these three vowels change into a higher but weaker sound, the 
a into a or e, the o intoo, and the u into it; as adel, edel : Old Ger. adal, edili : ast 
a branch, tdSte branches : Gott God, goiVa gods: Old Ger. kot, koder: blut, 
bliitig, and blutig : Old Ger. pluot, pluotic, or pluotac— 3. By change of rowels 
(umlaut), or change of one vowel into another, by some eQrmologists improperlj 
called ofisound (ablaut). In the formation of a word it thus happens that some 
roots of a go over into i and u, as binde, band, gebunden, properly band, binde, 
gebunden. — 4. By insound (inbut), in the Sanscrit called Guna, that is, in the for- 
mation of a word another rowel is placed before the radical vowel, like an internal 
augment, to denote the change which an idea undergoes. From the nature of the 
vowels the following law is deduced, — that the insound or guna can only proceed 
in the following order, a, t, u. A can be placed before a (a-|-«), before t («+0» 
and u (a+«) ; t only before t (t+t), and before u {i+u), and u only before n 
(»-|-tt).— According to the radical vowels, or what we call organic sounds, there 
can, in reality, only exist the following six diphthongs, aa, ai, au, ti, tv, uu^ — In 
the reverse series, the vowels may be also compounded, but they form, as the pro- 
nunciation directly shows, no simple diphthongs. The diphthongs in the new Hi|^ 
German are formed partly by shades which the radical vowels or sounds sufler, and 
partly according to die peculiarity of the dialect which is become the written laa* 
guage, as 4, (d), at, an, (d), ti, eu, and u.— In pronunciation and writing, the 4 
as a diphthong is put aside ; but it ought to have the power of a+a in the expla- 
nation of words. The three simple vowels a, i, m, with the gunaf aa, at, an, tt, tii» 
uu, are partly the natural and partly the historical normal soonds, and the original 
tjrpeof Tocalism. 

12. In the different dialecta, the Towela, by upeonnd, shading, disorgani- 
sation, &c. are softened and tinged different waya, but all in a certain onlar 
and according to determined rules. Thus, aa the comparatire soologial ia 
able to recognise the type of the genus in all deriations of the form of tbe 
atngle animal, so tbe comparative elymologiat muat be able to ledoce tbe ro- 
calism of the dialect to its original type, and thus comprehend it, for other- 
wise bis perception ia dark, and bia whole proceeding nncertain, and rain 
error. Some complain that tbe doctrine of Uie gnna ia difficult, but nothiiig 
ia more aimple. In tbe diphthong we have only to connder the firat letter 
as a prefix^ denoting tbe formation, an inserted rowel eqoal totbeinsoond 

• AUUeofthcchaaanoftbcnuiicalvowcbiatbeGcnBaaietongacflwiHbefiiaadiBDr. 
Grimm't Dentache Ormmmatik, voL i. 57S, A75; a table of the kmg vowcb in p. ATM. 

f A Uble of the vowel formt, bv the afmlicatiooof avBa,latbeGcnBaaklaBaatfnaMgr 
be wen in p. 50 of Schmitthenacr'B Dcatscbc EtyvM>kigie, ISbm. DaraMtadt, 1833. 
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(inlaut), and the last letter as the radical vowel. In some cases, only ie 
makes an exception. 

13. The modem German has the following sounds : A,azszae; ai=:a +i ; 
au^ a-^-u: E = a,e, ei, i : Ei = ai, I ( t + 1 ) ; Eu := iu ; / =r old iu, io, at, 
ei : Oz=u; 6 = an, old no, a; o = the increased sound ofo: U, Hzz: gunited 
a : ii the apsoand of u and u.— 4. By the preceding, it is clear there are only 
three radical vowels from which the others take their origin ; thos from A origi- 
nate o, a, e, i, (tf), u, (o), u,6: I goes over into e, ei, (at), ie : U changes into o, 
ie, eu, au, — Hence it is rery easy, in a great number of cases, to recognize the 
radical vowel in a word, especially by comparing it with other words of the same 
family. We often find the root in verbs, as soon as the vowel of the perfect tense 
is divested of all iU changes by guna and opsotmd. From binde, band, bund hind, 
bound, bound, we find band is the root. From ritt rode, reiten to ride, is the root 
rit a riding. From fliege, tiogfly,flew is the root Aug a flight. 

14. Op consonants. The natural articulation of the consonants ac* 
cording to the organs, is represented in the following table. 

a. b. c. 

labial. Ungual. palatal. 

A. Half mute sounds. w h j 

(Breathing sound, 
Spirans.) 

B. The sibilant (sibilans) f, s. 

C. The liquids m 1 nr 

D. The mutes (mutae). 

c- I i'^fi h d g 

... Sample. \^^ p t k 

bb. AspiraU.{ ; 5 J} - 



c€. Sibileml, 



•I 



It is evident, by ihb uble, that in the nodera Gar. the aqnraled palatal and tkt 
sibilant Ubial toonds are wanting, while it has a double aaptimtad labial and a 
double sibilant lingnal sound. The f b a double letter. The s p oewiec i a double 
sound, the one is e x p r eeeed by s, and the other by sL 

16. No root or radical wofd has originally adouble coosooant of the sme kind. 
An original i in the derivatioo bts given liee to gemination or hafdeoiag of the 
sound, which is found nearly in all wofds of the eune lamfly. In thb manner ori- 
ginated 



mm 

11 




/r0m 




nn 




— 


■i 


R 

pr( OUC«r. 
u(u) 
ck (OUGtr 


pph) 
.cch) 


— 


ply 

<j(9) 

kjorlq 



/fMsoaaiaa 

— hCXU — be^ 

— mmen — ranjan 

— epemn — eparjaa 

— biipfen — kapli||aa 



— sicke — silya. 

This law is of great inportaaoe in etymology, slMwing how to ledoce weeds with 
a double final letter to theb roots. Iaiieadorthedo«bleleCter«w«o«^ttop«ltlM 
soft simple letter; and, instead of the npeound, originaled bj iIm derivative t, there 
must be a full original vowel. Tbos, fiir example, from ksnnwi f# Aneir, coaee the 

X 
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root ksji; Old Ger. chan ; from fallen to fall, tha root (al. Old Ger. val ; from 
biicken to bow, the root bug — hy guna biegen lo bend {Old Ger. puk — ^piokan) ; 
from ricke a doe, reh (instead of rih), ice. In the old as well as in the modern 
Ger. language, a double consonant is used in writing only to express the sharpening 
of the consonant. 

16. Op the root. The root is the simple syllable which designates 
the first conception of a thing. According to its signification it has 
a simple vowel a, t, u, and a single consonant It is often very easj to 
discover the root, for we need only take from the word the vowel forming 
the umlaut, and the guna (inlaut) ; the gemination, and the terminating 
syllables. 

For example, let us take from the verb leuchten to light, the guna e, and the post- 
fixed syllable ten; then will remain luch. Old Ger. luh, Lat. luc-ere. — From 
fuhr {Old Ger. vuor) take the guna, then remains fahr {Old Ger. var), &c. In 
general, a comparison with the old form is quite necessary. 

17. According to its signification the root is neither a noun nor a verb, 
but it is what precedes both. It is the expression of the simplest intuition 
by a sound, without determining any associate idea of the gender, the 
time, &c. 

Let us take the appearance of blau, — then the root is blu,/. Lat. fulvus (which, 
however, signifies something else,) and by guna blau the expression of the somid 
instead of it without any further determination, whether it be a thing, a quality* or 
only a relation. But being in reality a quality, it is afterwards used as an adjec- 
tive, and the principal word or noun blaue bluenees, and the verb blauen to blue or 
to make blue, are only derived from it by additional letters. In the same manner 
let us take the impression which the cry of chickens or crows produces on the ear; 
the simplest expression of the sound will be kra. Old Ger. dum. As this impres- 
sion quickly vanishes, there is directly formed the verb krahen to craw. Old Otr. 
chr4han ; present tense ich krahe / crow. Old Ger. chrft-hu, and kifihte. Old Otr. 
chrft-ta / crew, and also in the same manner the noun daskri^en the crowing. Old 
Ger. chrA-t ; die kr&he the crow. Old Ger. chrd-ja, &c In this manner language 
springs up everywhere full of fine signification and inexhaustible life. 

Of the formation of words by umlaut and inlaut^ or by change qf 
voweU and by guna. 

18. This takes place when, for the designation of the gender, case, or 
time, rowels or sounds are added. The transition of the root into different 
words is in all cases easily understood. Let us take the root luh. New Ger. 
hell clear^ lights then by guna (inlaut) and an added I, is formed lioht. 
New Ger. licht (instead of liecht) the cleameu, tight; and also the adj. 
licht tight, &c. 

77l« determination of the signification qf words and roots. 

10. Language generally originates from the most simple perception of 
our senses. The appearances which offer themselves to the sight, not 
yet dimmed by any reflection, are the qualities and the relation of things 
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in time and space, such as, lighty dark : — blacky trhiie : — ffreaij small : 
— standing, running — to rise, to/all^ &c, 

20. These appearances are immediately determined or marked by the 
language, whether they are resting qualities, as; blue, yellow, great, 
small, &c., or a temporal relation, as, flows, stands, burns, smokes, &c. 
or only relations of space and number, as; by, at, for — one, two, &c. 
Things, of which the appearance only shows the special situation, the 
number and their relation, can only be designated by language in such 
a manner that it either points to their situation in space, by which pro- 
nouns originate, as, /, he, his, that, &c., or it describes them by nominating 
their qualities and their temporal relation, as, tlie bird, the floating in air. 
Thus originate the names of things, and each name is originally a short 
description. 

21. It is the task of etymology to pursue the signification now in use, 
through all changes, till we come to the radical signification. So we are 
led to a proper knowledge of the language, as a clear conception of the 
common signification can, in general, be only discovered in the light of 
the radical meaning. 

22. Easy as it may be, in most cases, to find the form of the root by 
decomposing the words, yet it is often difficult to ascertain the original 
rignification. Where it remains perceptible to the senses, it is imme- 
diately discorered : thus, fliessen to flow, from the moving on of the fluid ; 
weben to blow, firom the soft movement of the air ; blau blue, from a colour, 
&c. In other cases there are difficulties which can only be orercome by 
dote investigation. 

28. The doctrine of the interchange of consonants,* and that of umlautf 
and guna^ are the two gates which lead into the sanctuary of etymology. 
The former opens the insight into the true nature of the consonants, the 
latter into that of the vowels. He, then, who has a clear view of these 
two doctrines, has received the consecration, and can look into the interior 
of the sanctuary.l 

Jit ooclit to be scknowlcdgfd airmin, that this U m rcnr imperfrct new, but the ihortett 
bett tbst could be IbaiuL TboM who would enter follj into the Ml^ect, mnit consolt 
tho oriffinal aathoritiet qootcd throoghoat this mbrtnct, and emcinll? Profeator J. Orimm't 
iBTaloahle Dentaebe Orammatikf 3 Tob. Sro. Oottingen: Bopp^tVociilisaias,with the works 
•f8chMlkr»Beekcr,WaUner,0ffmfl;fce. SccsiiLiia 
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XIV.— THE ORIENTAL ORIGIN OF ALPHABETIC WHmNO, AND ITS 
PROGRESSIVE EXTENSION TO THE WEST. 



1. Hitherto the History, the Affinity and the Etymology of the Ger- 
manic or Teutonic languages have claimed almost the sole attention. 
Proofs have been adduced to shew that these languages, even in the 
present day, are not only very similar ; but that, in early times, they 
were almost identical, and that the widely extended nations, who now 
speak them, were originally of the same tribe, and probably inclosed in 
one encampment, when they first migrated out of Asia into Europe, on 
the north of the Euxinc and from the vicinity of the Caspian Sea. Some 
collateral evidence of the oriental origin of European population, may 
now be gathered from the invention of alphabetic writing in the east, 
and its gradual diffusion to the west, as well as from the affinity and 
etymology of their languages, previously discussed. 

2. As the Germanic tribes were free, they extended, with their power, 
a spirit of liberty, — a manly independent feeling, over the north and west 
of Europe ; so the cultivated and scientific Phoenicians awakened the 
dormant faculties of the mind, and excited a love for the arts and sciences^ 
when they planted their colonies in the Mediterranean and the west. 
Thus, Europe not only received her population fixun Aua ; but the lights 
of science and literature dawned upon her from the east : — while oor 
liberty and energy sprang fix>m the north east,— our civilization, our 
intellectual culture, and the art of writing— of rendering thoughts visible^ 
and thus conveying them to dbtant climes and ages, were of south-eastern 
introduction. 

3. It will not be difficult to prove, not only that the art of Alphabetic 
writing was received finom the Phoenicians, but that the European 
alphabets were derived from the Phoenicians or ancient Hebrews. Thiiy 
at first tight, may appear improbable, as the Hebrews wrote from rigki 
to left, while Europeans write firom 1^ to right ; but a short investiga- 
tion and a few specimens of early writing will remove all doabt Those 
which will be produced to prove the oriental origin of European lettera, 
and the gradual introduction of writing in our present manner, fit>m left to 
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right, will be taken from inscriptioDS on stones and coins. These are the 
best evidence that can be given, as they are upon durable materials, such 
as stone or metal, and not easily counterfeited or altered : — they may have 
been lost sight of or buried for ages; but when brought to light they 
speak in an antiquated dialect, of what happened in primeval days, and 
infallibly shew the mode of writing, and the form of the letters in those 
early times. With this last object in view, an appeal will be made to the 
legends of these oldest literary remains ; but before this can be done, it 
will be necessary to allude to the hbtorical notices which relate to the 
discovery and progress of alphabetic writing. 

4. The first direct historical record of writing, is anterior to the giving 
of the Law to Moses on Mount Sinai, B.C. 1491. Before the Israelites 
arrived at Sinai, when they had defeated the Amalekites near Horeb, 
Moses is commanded to ^^ fVrite this (for) a memorial in a hook^^ 
No intimation is given, that writing, by which past events and the various 
conceptions of the mind are exhibited to the sight by a small number of • 
elementary characters or letters, was then used for the first time. Moses 
did not express any difficulty in comprehending the command, or of 
writing in a book ; it may, therefore, be inferred that be was acquainted 
with the art of writing. If credit could be given to Sanclioniathon, the 
Phoenician Historian,^ the origin of writing might be traced to a much 
earlier period. He intimates that Taaut, the son of Mizrairo, invented 
letters in Phoenicia, ten years before the migration of Mizraim into 
Egypt or about tf.c. 2178. If the testimony of Sanchoniathon should not 
be admitted, we have still presumptive evidence, that writing was known 
at an earlier date than that which he specifies. It is manifest that astro- 
nomical observations could not be accorately recorded without tlie aid of 
writing; and Callistbenes,* the philosopher, who accompanied Alexander 
the Great to Babylon, wrote to Aristotle, about SSO B.c. that the Chaldeans 
had a series of observations which went back 1903 years, from that time. 
The Chaldeans must, therefore, have possessed the art of writing 2233 
years before the Christian era.' It is most probable then, as stated by 
Diodorus,* that the Phoenicians were not the inventors of letters, but that 

* ncD3 \rax r» nro £<Wm xvu. 14. aro r« ni^mm^ «Mri, •Hir.-nsD a 

fidxU^mr^tpfi^Xi^. TV F^|iiifr,«0yt, Scribe bocobiMiBimaitBm la libfo. 

^ He wrou a work, la bis own Isngmise, aesrljr 1900 jean bx.ob tbeaatioiilty of the Phoe- 
aldaiia, whidi w«f truMlated lato Oieek bj PkiU ^ BylkUm, Oalv a freffMat of tbb 
traoalatloo hai been prcaerred by E mmUma la his Prmiratio ETmgettoL See Pboesima 
Reeonb, Apod. Eowb. Prvp. Evaag . L 9, lOl bj If. Wkitim^ Ma. la bis Easav to itetore 
the trve text of the OM Testament, avo. Londoa, I79&^---Alse PhocaldsB HiMorr traas^^ 
from the let Book of Easebins De PiepsratioM EviageiicA, bj Tie Rifki #&«. Hkkmrd 
Cumkfritmit DJK Svo. l4Nidoo, 1790. 

• SimfHehu, la hb Commentanr on Aristotle, De eorio. II. com. 4a, p. i99.~Fssti lleOe- 
Bid: the CiTil and Literaiy Chronology of Oieeee, Ac bj^flvjr Fmm OmUm.MJi. 9 toIi. 
4to. Oxford, 1894: voL t p. 881.— PA«lsltffc«l JI#Mnne, ?oL L 98.- Aer^t^W^' Socrod and 
Profime Histoiy Conneeted, Oro. 1791 { toL I. bk. Iv. p. 191. 

• CUmUm'i FsstI HeDenid, voL L ^ 981, 982 ; IU.p.aOAs and L p. 988, note r. 

• Diodorus soys eaprsssly, that the Syrians (Assyrians) wero the inrenton of letters, 
(IJb. T.) and that the Phoenicians learned them ftom the Syrians, and aAerwardt tailrd 
with Cadmnt into Europe, and taoght them to the Greeks. Eosebins assents to this. 
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they obtained a knowledge of alphabetic writing from the more easterly 
nations, the Chaldeans, or Assyrians. It was the current opinion of an- 
tiquity, that the Phoenicians conveyed the art of writing in their voyages 
for commercial purposes ; thus letters being first learned from them, would 
naturally lead Europeans to the conclusion, that they were a Phoenician 
discovery : while, in fact, the Phoenicians only appear to have been the 
medium, through which a knowledge of letters was transmitted from Asia 
to Europe. But whatever doubt may exist, as to the acquaintance of the 
Chaldeans with the art, at this early period, there can be none as to that 
of Moses, who was well versed in alphabetic writing, seven hundred yean 
after, that is in the year 1491 B.C. when the Law was given. It is clear 
also, from some of the acrostic or alphabetic Psalms, ascribed to David, 
such as the cxix Psalm, the paragraphs of which are arranged according 
to the Hebrew alphabet, that the present names and order of the letters 
were fixed in David*8 time, more than 1014 years B.C.; and more than 
1062 B.C. if we take for our authority xxxiv. Psalm, which is alphabetic', 
and was written by David, when he changed his behaviour before Achish.' 
5. The father of Grecian history, Herodotus, about the year 445 B.c. 
ascribed to the Phoenicians the honour of introducing alphabetic writing 
into Europe. Speaking from the general opinion, prevalent in bis days, 
and from the best testimonies then in existence, he declares, '' the Fboe- 
nicians, who came with Cadmus, B.C. 1257,^ as they brought other knoir- 
ledge into Greece, so they likewise introduced letters, which, it appears to 
me, were not in Greece before.**' Subsequently, Pliny bears the same tes- 
timony : ^ Cadmus brought from Phoenicia into Greece sixteen letters.^ 
He also declares tliat, ^' The Pelasgi (the most ancient Greeks) brongbt 
letters into Latium -^ it is, however, probable that the Etruscans, who 
were from Lydia, and derived their alphabet immediately from the Phoe- 
nicians, imparted a knowledge of their letters to Latium. From whomso- 
ever the Romans received letters Ihey never failed to extend the know- 
ledge of them to the utmost bounds of their vast dominions, reaching ftom 
the Highlands of Scotland, to the deserts of Africa, and from the En- 

(IVtff . Enuifr. n.) and thinks the 8Tri«at, who first inrcntcd IcCten, were Hehrews. It is 
tnie, the ancient Hebrrwi bad the tame Umgom and letters at the Canaanitct or Pbotal- 
claB%— naj, all the naticMu in these puts, Phoenicians, Canaanitrs, Samarltaas. and mob^ 
bljr the AM/rians, for some ages, spoke and wrote alike. Skwekftr^s Sac and ProC Hiat 
Connected, toL i, bk. It. p. 2:m.— j|fii/«rtf supposes a stUl higher origin oTIcttcn: He sajax 
^'Tbelailaieof all notice, in the Sacred Book, that the ose of letters was a norciqr St tlw 
delireiy of the Decalogue, seems a powerful indieatioo, that It was not so. NoChlag^ tbaa, 
appean to me m piobable, as that It was derifod Iron the aatedilmiaa worid. UitUrm ^ 
Gmrr,STols.Hro.l8a9; ToL L chap. U. see. S; n. ISS. 

' The other alphabetic or acrostic poeott, in Hebiew, are PmAbs zzt., znnrii- cxL csiL. 
cxh: IVse.niLi. IO-»: iMffii.tU.liLandlT. The same order of the letters it alwm 
found in the tctscs or clauses of these portioBs of 8criptnrt, with odI^j lew and uIb- 
portant fariatioos. 

t 1 SaancLxii. 

k OialeiiTFastl HeOenici, ?oL L p. 3S8, noCer. 

' Ol»s(msf,sl #W KdVy ^*uAp»9u « ■ -^Hrm^ M a r s d ^ M ^t rs^ tAXifsuf , ad H nol 
> »^ e T U,ekt Krru eyJr'EAAfCH *• ^ Umdtat. M«rW. T. M. 

i la Gfvciam intuliase r rboenice Cadmum sededm numero. Phmf tU. M. 

^ In Latium eas (literas) attuleruat Pelaagi, N, 
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pbrates to the AtlaDtic ocean : the Roman alphabet thus became exten- 
sively known, and it has long prevailed over the greatest part of Europe. 

6. The few authorities* already cited, will be sufficient to prove that 
the ancients generally ascribed the introduction of letters into Europe to 
the Phoenicians, who had them from Assyria, and that they imparted their 
knowledge of writing to the Pelasgi, who were of Japhetic or Indo-Euro- 
pean origin, and the primitive stock from which sprang all the Greeks." 
Not only the Pelasgi or ancient Greeks, but also the Romans, were 
Japhetic or Indo-European, and were quite a distinct race, from the Phoe- 
nicians or Canaanites, who, though descended from Ham, had a language 
closely allied to the Hebrew. The Phoenician or Hebrew alphabet could 
but imperfectly denote the sounds in Greek, it being, for this language, 
both deficient and redundant Grecian words might be intelligible, when 
written in Phoenician letters, but this alphabet was incapable of express- 
ing the peculiar and more delicate sounds in the language of Greece. 
To supply this deficiency in the Phoenician alphabet, alterations and 
additions were necessary, and they were well made by the great talent 
and taste of the Greeks. Such Phoenician letters as were redundant, or 
denoted sounds not in Greek, being useless as letters, were retained only 
as numerals." It is said that Palamedes introduced 8, X, if, and X ; and 
Simonides added Z, II, ^>andO*; but it is more probable they were 
earlier in use, as the long vowels are found on coins, before the time of 
Simonides, in the seventh century, b.c' The double letters and long 
vowels were all w*eli known in the days of Callias, B.C. 500, both the 
names and order of the Greek letters have continued precisely the same 
from that time to the present, as will be subsequently proved.^ After 
these alterations had tdien place, so great a similarity still remained, in 
the names, the order, and the numerical value of the letters, as to shew 
most clearly that the Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoenician. 
Herodotus, alluding to these changes, says : *^ At first, indeed,** (the let- 
ters introduced among the Greeks were) ** those which all the Phoeni- 
cians use, but then, in process of time, they changed the form of the let- 
ters to the sound.*" 

1 Sec more in Boekmrti operm omnim, Lcyden, 1699 ; Tfrnltg ct Canaan, eoL 449. 

- Dr. Prickmrd-t RcMarcbct into the Physical Hiit of Mankind, voL UL pp. 486—497. 

■ The Bishop of St Darid't expretMt this rm eleariy : *■ Sevend changes were nfcfaiy 
to adapt the Eastern chanuicrs to a foreign ami totally diffcrrat laagnagc: The powcn of 
those which wcfc nnsoited to the Greek oigaas were ezchanccd for others which were 
wanting in the Phoenician alphabet : tome elements were ftnaUy rtjeded from the written 
language as snpcrfluoas, though they were retained lor the purpose of numeration ; and in 
process of time, the peculiar demands of the Greek language were satisfied hy the invention 
of some new signs."— l/ijfm ^ 6*rvMv, hy fAc iKrsu Cmm^ TUHbeH, Jf.il. /Ulsv ^ TWa. 
€•0. CmaAridft, te CMmai CyUp^im^ 1835, toL t p. 338. 

•8cti44.— PfiayTU.56. 

9 The Analytical Essay on the Greek alohabet, hy R. P. Knight. 4to. 1791, mentions the 
coins of Lesbos in particular, p. 18, 19 : Also his Prolegomena m Homerum, 9? o. 188u^ pp. 
38,39. 

^ See I 9. 

' tlpirrm /th, roiri Kti imwmt xf^mFrm Mmrtr lurk M, Xfi^m vpeColperrst, |^ vf 
fyf, ^triCmkmf ral rW 'fif^fAv riir ypm^tfidtm^, Uertd. t. 58. 
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7. A mere glance at these alphabets, given below, will tend to convince 
every one of their original very close connexion ; since, after the lapse of 
so many ages, the names of the letters, their order, and their numerical 
value*, still remain so similar. The Hebrew or Phoenician has, Aleph, 
Beth, Gimel, Daleth, &c. A, B, G, D, &c.: the Greek, Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma, Delta, &c. A, B, G, D, &c. From the alphabetic Psalms, we 
know that the present order of the Hebrew alphabet has existed for neaxlj 
8000 years". There is not only a striking resemblance in the names, and 
iu the order, but in the numerical value of the Hebrew and Greek letters : 
K» Il» if Tf denote I9 2, 3, 4 ; the Greek letters a, P, y, }S, express the 
same series. The Hebrew \ 3, and the Greek /, r', represent the same 
numbers, 10, 20. All these will be very evident from the following 
alphabets, which, for that purpose, are placed in juxta-position. 



8. M^nimg. 
An ox, a leader 
A house, BOOTH 

A CAMEL 

A door 

A hollow 

A hook 

A weapon, shield 

A will, fence 

A curve, scroll 

A hand 

A hollow, CUP 

An ox goad 

Water 

A fish 

A prop, basb 

An eye 

A mouth 

A screech owl 

An ape 

Ahead 

A tooth 

A cross 



iv:i 

ban 
rhi 
wn 

rvn 
•n> 

no 

TOb 

no 

in 



Name, 

Aleph 

Beth 

Gimel 

Daleth 

He 

Vau 

Zain 

Heth 

Teth 

Yod 

Caph 

Lamed 

Mem 

Nun 

Ssmech 

Oin 

Pe 

Jadi 

Qnoph 

Resh 

Shin 

Tau 



FCtmm 

K 

T 

n 

1 

t 

n 

b 

D 

no 
p 100 

n 200 
JO 300 

n400 



Numher. Fmrn. Name, 

1 Aa "AXfa 

2 Be B9ni 

3 Ty Tafifia 

4 AS AAra 

6 Ec '£ if^<Sr 

6 iwlw^fUiv Cav* 

7 Z; Zfra 

8 Hif *Hra 

9 09 Qnra 
10 li *l^rra 
20 Kc Kawwa 
30 AX Aaiitla 
40 M/i My 

60 Nr Nv 

eO XI XI 

70 Oo *0 /icvp^r 

80 Dr m 

90 ( ^wi9fiiMoy ctfrra • 



• rn and A>p]Mt two Hebrew letter^ 
Sanpi an mm bj the Greeks only m o« 
rde» tbcy do BoCt therdbrBb caD tboB rreixiSi 
Ifttnni^ Mt Mripfl, Merle, «<fM«ermM4fri. 



100 
200 
300 
400 
MO 
600 
700 
800 



Tr 



•P6 
Ziy^ 
Tae 
*Y4«X^r 

Xi 

•D/iiy- 



The/ermof the leCten Bklit be aleo naiBed, bvt It isoMitted,aetheiiarilarit?€rtW 
Gieck to the Pboenicbui or old Hcbfew Ictten will be treated of la ( 41 ; where the Meet 
aiidcBt alphabet will be givca fioB ooiai and iBtcriptioQe. The eonoMMi pfiatiag H eb r e w 
or Chaldee letten are hen oaed lor eoBfenieBee; eee the old Hebrrw, SaaiaritaBy or 
Bician«iaf IS. Not. 
• ax. 1069-1- IM4=9906, See ( 4. 
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9. The Greek alphabet has retained its present order and names of the 
letters, at least for 2,344 years. Callias, a comic poet of Athens, who 
wrote nearly 500 years B.C., in his Theory of Grammar or letters, gives the 
order of the Greek alphabet thus, " Alpha, beta, gamma, delta, eta, theta, 
ei, is used for god (Apollo), iota, kappa, lambda, mu, nu, xu, (omicron is) 
oQ, ro, sigma, tau, (upsilon) Q next, phi, chi, and to psi to (omega) 0. — He 
then shew^s the formation of syllables, — Beta alpha ba, beta el be, beta e 
be, beta iota bi, beta oQ bo, b^ta u bu, beta bO. 

10. The Phcsnician, or ancient Hebrew alphabet has internal eridence 
of being discovered by those who spoke a Shemitic dialect, because the 
name and meaning of every letter can only be found in the Shemitic lan- 
guages, and this alphabet is perfectly adapted to this family of languages, 
but to this family alone, having distinct letters or marks for all the sounds 
peculiar to Shemitic tongues. Though it certainly is deficient iu signs 
for sounds, found in other languages, as for instance, in Greek, yet the 
Phoenician has never recourse to joining different letters to express a 
simple sound, such as, ch, sh, like other nations, who have received from 
foreigners an alphabet not adapted to the sounds of their language.' 

11. We have already touched upon the early discovery of alphabetic 
writing in the East, by those who spoke a Shemitic dialect, and the com- 
munication of this discovery by the Phoenicians, ancient Hebrews, or Sa- 
maritans to the Greeks and llomans ; we have also spoken of the order 
and numerical value of the Phoenician and Greek letters, as well as the 
meaning of the names of the letters, and their peculiar adaptation to the 
Shemitic family of languages, and to them only. It is now desirable, 
before we advert to the particular forms of letters, that some reference 
should be made to the earliest mode of writing by oriental nations, par- 
ticularly by the Phoenicians. 

12. The Phoenicians, ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans wrote from 
right to left, and most probably without the spacing now used to divide 
writing into words.' Their mode of writing will be best shewn by a 
short example. 

« T /Xfa, C Jrr«t TiAM»«i Ukra, h'th 9wrm, #ff«v ykpfit >§ , {mrm, ffdkvv, Kimf9m, |aS, rv, |5; n 
•5, w«; ^, viytta, T«5, ¥ wy^, fs X* «*• ^ ♦s •l' ▼* •.— Bw^a hkfa («, ^nrm W (# , C^ra i| 
(if, ^ntm Imrm C«, C^rr* ^ C«, C^« v Cv, C^rm m C«. Sehweifhmemaer tkma pret ii im Imiim — 
Alpha, bccta, icmmnii, delta, evta, therta : Deo eoim ncim ei ; iota, cappa, lambda, mj, oy, 
XV, elementum ou, pi, rho, tigma, tau, v proximum litcnD phi ct chi, (proximnm) r^ pu, 
OMiuc r^ «.~BctrU alpha ba, bcrta ei be, bceta cc bee (nempe, beeta if Cif) beeta iota bi, 
beeta on bo, bceU y bv, beeU m C«: (id rif, beeta oo boo).— Thii it from Tfmtt^amrUai B^mpia: 
bv Cmltitu, preKrved by Atkemmu in hit At iw tr n firraf, Ikmi i$ : Eniditi conrivir ; EniditI 
Tiri eoenantet ; rel conViraleft doctorum virorum ■ennoDca, er •« «r my : Literary Table- 
talk.— 1^&. X. emp. 70: Schmrifkmemer^ p, 16*2. 8c«. FW. IV. (CmmmUm ». 4^) Arfemi^rmii' 
ex tfp^upkim Stieimtii Hipmrntimtt, Amm^WX (IMM) : where more mav be foand to corrobo, 
rate the itatement of the preceding extract Cmllimt wrote in rene ; and to pmenre the metre, 
wordi are added, ai Bmv t^^; and #2, for epiilon, pat ont of its pJace : seta is omitted, pro- 
bably by the icribe, who transcribed in pm»e, what Calliat wrote in rene.— All the wriUnga 
of CmilUu are lost, except the fragments quoted by Aikgtunu. 

* Pr^emor FmrnitTs Hebrew Gram. § 135. 

f On consulting one of our most eminent oriental scholars, ike Rev. 8. ijee^ D,D^ F.RJS,L^ 
tfe^ma Profmar of Hehrem im ike Utiiverntjf of Cmmhrid^. whether the Ancient Hebrews 
and Samaritans divided their text into words, he observed :— ''On some of the old shekels 
no division appears ; but whether this was the case in books, is not known. It hat been 

2a 
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Samaritan or Ancient Hebrew^ read from right to left. 

^T/prrr5frrrT^T/prrr^rrr•55^r^Z^^^!5J/p^r? jw>. i. 

The same in Chaldee or Modern Hebrew character. 

11 K \T» m K •» n •» a •» n ^ K 1 D K "» 1 ^0.2. 

Both expressed in Roman characters, read from right to left. 

RUAIEIURUAIEIMIELARMATU 
ANDGODSAIDLETTHBREBELIGHTANDTHEREWASLIGHT. G«i. i 3. 

Id. The preceding specimens are in the common Samaritan and He-^ 
brew characters used in printing. The^ are introduced merely to shew the 
manner of writing from right to left, without any division into words. It 
may, however, be observed, that the dialects ofthe Shemitic family, from 
the time we have any certain knowledge of them, were written in two 
very different characterB, the Western and Eastern. The Western cha- 
racter was long used by the Hebrews ; and always by the Fboenicians, 
and by the Samaritans' from the earliest ages to the present times : it w 
this from which the earliest Greek was derived. No. I is the Western or 
Samaritan character, and in the improved printing letter still called Sa* 
maritan. The earliest form of these letters, taken from inscriptions, will 
be found in the table of alphabets.^— Tlie Eastern character univenuilly 
prevailed in Babylonia, and in the other countries on the Euphrates and 
Tigris : it was much noore regular and beautiful than the Western, that is 
than the Samaritan character ; the Eastern or Chaldee letter, tfaereforey 
gained the ascendency. After the return of the Jews from the captivity 
in Babylon, it is said to have been adopted by Ezra; and, on their re- 
turn to Judea, to have become gradually established, and sacred among 
the Jews. In this fine bold Eastern or Chaldee character all the manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew scriptures, even the oldest, are written, and it has 
continued to be used by the Jews to the present day. An example of 
this Eastern, Chaldee, or modem Hebrew character in the printing letter, 
is given in No. 2. St. Jerome assures us that, in his time, the ibonh and 
fifth centuries, the SamariUu PenUteuch^ agreed word for word with the 
Jewish, diflRering only in the form of the letters, but not in their order, 
number, or names. 

14. The attention most now be recalled from tbe ionn of alphabetie 
characters, to the manner of writing them. The preceding specimena 
are examples of the primitive manner of writing from right to left. — In 

coiO«ctiirrd, that tome TArioat reading wmy be accoiintad for on the tappotitiott of ■• dl- 
fislon luifiiis been made; and, hy adopting a new diriilon, womt dimcnh pmasft Imw 
been made plain and easy. There ii a probability, therrlbre, that this was tba caaa, awl t» 
Ihii I incline. Some of tbe old inicriptioni, loo, on tbe mint of Pdmyra, ac, fcvov tbi» 
^nion. 

> More particolan are given of tbe old Samaritan cbanctcr la ( 4t. 

•8ee§4l. 

^Soe Pw^fmt Ltt'9 lUb. Or. Art. 7,aad Pr^mmr EwmUTB ) IS7. 
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the oriental languages, even at the present time, this mode of writing 
prevails. It was adopted by the nations that derived their alphabets from 
the Phoenicians. Thus the lonians, Athenians, Etruscans, &c., wrote, 
in the earliest ages, from right to left. A few examples, taken from coins 
and inscriptions, will be a satisfactory proof of this assertion. There is 
a coin o( Athens with the inscription 30 A read from right to left: it is 
thus described, *^ Caput Patladis gated tectum : Noctua ex adverso 
stansy inter duos otea ramos, omnia in quadrato incuso.^^ A Sicilian 
coin of Leontini is preserved with the legend beginning on the right 
M0MITI/I03V and described Eques nudus ; Hians leonis Hctus 
inter quatuor hordei grana.^ 

15. The next is an inscription on a painted Terra-cotta or fictile vase. 
It was discovered by Thomas Burgon, Esquire, of Smyrna, in 1818, 
when making an excavation in search of antiquities, near AthenSj on the 
left of the road leading from that city to Thebes.* Vessels of such fran- 
gible, tliougb otherwise of most durable materials, are seldom found 
entire, except in tombs which were held sacred. Some remains of burnt 
bones were in it, which proved that it had served for funeral purposes. 
Its neck and base are narrow, but its greatest circumference is nearly 
four feet and a half. It is two feet high, and has two handles; its form 
is that of an Amphora, and it is made of a fine yellowish clay, on which 
(lie figures are painted black with accessaries of red and wliite.' On one 
aide, before tlie figure of Minena, is tlie following inscription, written 
vertically, instead of horizontally, and from right to left. The letters 
are black upon a yellowish ground, the form of tlie letters, mode of wri- 
ting, and the material as well as the character of the vase, indicate the 
date of its fabrication to be about 600 B.C. if not earlier : but tlic material 
alene is a proof of its antiquity, for it is supposed that the manufacture 
of painted vases ceased, at least, a century prior to the establishment of 
the Roman empire.' 

« See Vrtcium Poimloniiii rt Rrgum Numi, qui in Muiro Britannico adjienrantar Lcm- 
dini MDCClXIV 7«iy/or CmmU^ p. I*J5, No. 7. TKm tft m m^ratinff of i/kis cmm in Tmt^. 
X. Fif IH, of NanuDonuB vrtrrum Populonun rt Urbimn, qui in Masco Gulitrlmi llnntcr 
amcnrantnr, dc»criptii» imiri* iUustimU, opere rt ttadio CmtM Combe, 4to. Londini, 1782. 

< TmyUr Comhr, p. 67, No. 4. 

• Ancient rncditrd MonumcnU by Jome$ A/illiiifni, fuL London, Itti^ p. 1. 

' For a full dcM>ription of thin yasc. Sec, Dr. E. ih CImrko* Trmtrts Pmrt ^JmJ. Setticm ^nL 
rW.7fA,Ht^ lHlN/'rv/:».X.XII.— InscriptionctGnrc«*vc^astiManMc,l/«^J«r«6«« Rmtr^ 
8to. Cantabriffir MDCCCXXV. p. :MH:— But cvpcciaUj Atr. MUiimrn't uJcndid work. 
Ancient Unedited Moooment*, p. I, Lc, Bc»idc» an ample dc«criptinn Mr. Millingen 
gifet three beautiful drawincn of tliu Yaiie : Plate l» p. I, baa the inM;ri|ition and the fi||fur» 
<»f Miaenra of a large aixe : Plate 1 1, p. 7, i» the picture of the lame aisc, on tbe other tide 
the vase, repreaentinK a charioteer sittinff in hit car, drawn by two hcmt in full tpeed. 
]*Ute 3, p. 0, rrpmenu the whole vane rtduced to about c»ne sixth, with the figure of Ui- 
nenra, and the imcripcion, given in plate I, equally reduced. 

« AtaUmfnM Aac;ent L'acditcd Hoamnents, Pvef. p. VIL 
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Inscription on the Burgonian Vase^ read from Right to Left.* 
1. IM3:^0\^OAM03V|30AVIOT 

The same in Modem Greek capitalSy read from Left to Right. 

2. TONAGENEONAeAONiEMI 

3. Toy ^AOivtov aSXoy ifxt, that is 

4. Ttoy *Adriviiav aOXoy eifii ; 

Literallff. 

5. Athenarum prcDmium sum ; 

Or better, 

6. Proemiam sum ab urbe Athenis datum. 

// 'AOtjytoy mean the Festival,^ then it would he — 

7. Twv AOtivat^v aSXoy elfii. 

8. I am a prize of the Atheuxa. 

• A Greek inMrription, written entirely from right to left, wt» found, on a broken tomb of 
marble, in Corfu, near the site of ancient Corvyra, in October, 1 843. The Her. Dr. Ilawticy 
haspTcn a facitimilc of this inscription, and made somejudicious and learned lUostimtiTe rr- 
markK uiM>n it, in The Procredimaa oftht Pkiiolofient Societ^f for Dtr. ttfA, IM3, I'W. 1, Km, 
|-t,|i. HI). AniT filling up the lacuna*, from conjecture, in smaller letters, he presents the 
inscription in the following six ▼erses, to be read in the usual manner from the left ia 
mudem letters. 

4 HVIOT TAA21AFO MENEKPATEO£ TOAE 2AMA, 
OlANOEOS FENEAN* TOAE A ATTOI AAM02 EHOIEr 
E2 TAP UPOEENFOS AAMOT ♦lAOS' AAA ENI nONTo* 
OAETO* AAM02I0N AE KAOmEtv wiw$os iMrror- 
nPASIMENES A ATTOS yaOaf AHO IIATPIA02 ENeON 
STN AAMOI TOAE 2AMA KAEIFNETOIO nONEOE. 
Amither inscription has been found on the bmnze figure of a hare, diicorered hi ibe 
neiglibouriMMNl of Priene, a maratime town of Ionia, in Asia Minor.' It consists of four 
lines, all of which are written from right to left, in characters of the conmoa Ibm^ 
and tlie usual mode of reading the inscription is, TUI AnOAAflM TOI nnHAHl 
M* ANEeHKEN H^AimON. CmiomA Umkt^ in a verv emdite paper, read May 17th, 1N96^ 
publifkbed in The TrmmattHUma •f the kojfml Soeniw if /ifmif nrr, has fully expfaaacd this 
inscription, and giren a facsimile of it within the drawing of the hare. &r fW. 1. Pmti it. 
p. 1-4. 

k Dr, E. D. Ctmrht obsenres, " This ? ase, as is erident, was a pKir obtained at Alhnu, becmata 
it bears the * mrwu mmd crett ' of the city, in the image of htimerm and the Owf. IVobablj 
it was gained at the festival when competitors came from all parts of Grwtr, and the ofefars 
rvceited d^ptmi filled mith •</, which were fessels made of Uftm-rmitm^ and poteleif, as it ap- 
pears from the following cniioas passage of Pimdmr^ thus rendered by the Aothor's learacd 
friend, the ITcr. ChmrU* Jmmet Bhm/Md (iiow, iHtA, Bishop of I^ondon), wbca eormpoad- 
ing with him upim the sutyfect of this tnuv aitbaic inscription, in 1815: * The songs hatie 
tmice proeUimcd him wki^r in the /Micwlt of the Atukkuiis : and ihepr&imee ^tkt mHm 
emmtmimeJ im hmmrd eaHh. has come to Aaoot la the tmHematrdeimnmffremeemf Kmm. (NfWU 
X. 67.)— It is not unlikely that the word AOENEON allodcs to this grrat festiral, caDcd 
iff AmM, before the title of rA 'AHnua was changed to rk IlaraHsoaa. This happeacd after 
the time of Theseus or EHHhmimM. (iHrr im iimnmrmi. v. IUvo#4mi8, H Pmmaamimt VIII^ 
3. Ser Mrmnims Pmmmth. p.%H Schol. Ptmim. p. 39. Pimimrrk in ^•ibor.) According to Mr. 
Blomfield, the word in question, is the old genitive, from 'Af^psi. Set Hmm. Oi. f. 976. 
Aruii>pk.Kmh.AW. [ P^rtmrn't C€M.»f the At SS. HmrLp. 14,] Sc^ntr i«fsr 'A#qp^. Km- 
phmfim mp, Hermf. It. e. p. 34M. Irp4a H^mt *AHmu AtS. Cmim Gmv. *Aafr«(»r,l.e. 'Afy / c y 
mhich i% the true reading. Yet it must be obserred, that the use of AOAON with the gral- 
tive of a city is very unusual ; and another learned Hettrmim^ If. P. Kmifhi, £ff .» bdkvca 
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This appears to bs the most satisfactory translation, as the article twv has its 
full and definite meaning, which it has not in the translations 6 and 6. 

16. Before introducing specimens of writing from right to left, found 
on coins and monuments discovered in Italy, it may be necessary to ad- 
vert to the history of the earliest inhabitants and languages of this 
country. It is scarcely possible to ascertain, with certainty, to which 
European nation the Phoenicians first communicated the art of alphabetic 
writing, probably to those nearest the coast of Asia Minor, the people of 
Greece, and Sicily, being nearest lo Tyre their principal city. Their inscrip- 
tions, written in the oriental manner, have, therefore, claimed our first notice, 
in the 14th and 15th paragraphs. But the Umbrians and Etruscans, who, 
like the Phoenicians, wrote from right to left, had certainly acquired the 
art of writing at a very early pciiod. The Umbrians, esteemed the most 
ancient inhabitants of Italy, were a great and powerful nation, that ex- 
tended far over the north of the country, before the Etruscans, as the Si- 
culians, Oscaus, the Sabines and the Latins did over the south. We know 
that Ameria, one of the Umbrian cities, was built according to Cato 
1134 B.C.' We hear next of the Pelasgi, who entered Europe from Asia 
Minor, and not only spread over Greece, but subdued the greater part 
of the Umbrians, and extended over most of Italy. Subsequently the 
Tuscans or Etruscans, one of the most interesting nations of an- 
tiquity, subjugated the Pelasgiaus, and the remaining Umbrians, and 
possessed nearly the whole of Italy from the Alps to the Sicilian straits. 
These Etruscans were equal to the most polished of the Greeks, in the 
advancement they bad made in civilization and the arts. They successfully 
cultivated literature, and the physical sciences, — they had historical re- 
cords, — sacred books or rituals in which they registered the commence- 
ment of their years,— and an astronomical cycle which was exceedingly 
accurate. The remains of architecture, and of sculpture found in Etruria, 

that it WM never thus used, nor in nnv citlitT 'Aym po $ 4 r ni . Truveb, 8ro. 1818, IW. 7, p, Xii 
— .Y/r. — Kaae^ in hit Inacriptionr» iinH-m*, intimates tlint the point i*, whether 'A9i|W«p 
conld be put for *A#«i«i«r, from rk 'ABiiPta. ElmUey cites manv Authorities for the change 
of ff into •«. See £tma. Bmer. 337, mmd Ru^ p. i^-^Af. HmomI HochHIr, tn Journal dte 
SmvmmM ; Avkt I8*J5, thinks that M^mm^ ooKbt to bt* A0f vctftr, as the penultimate iHter of tlie 
second word is e, and not O, and that it »h<Na]d have been followed by C, and be read TAr 
'AHn^P H^AifT flJ^ / «ai (vmr) •/ f Ar prizr9 (firwn ky) f Amp mf Athmt mr ike Aiktmimms,^ 
In confirmation of this opinion, he adducm a \ ase discoTcrcd at Nola, and belonging to 
General KoUer, on which Mincnra is rrpre«cntrd in the same attitude, as on the Vase found 
by Mr. Burgon, and with this inscription TONAeCNCeCNA«VON (See Reee'e tmtrin. 
Grme^f, (v) pretedimf the Pfxfmee.) Thr similarity of the two Vases seems to favour the 
currrction ; but their origin, one at Athms and tlie other in the north of Italy, miffht pro- 
duce a dlflerence in the inscription, as wrll as the mode of m-riting, which, on the >ola 
Vase, Is from leA to righL In early monnmmts too, • and O are often confounded. Be- 
sides may not *A§tm§w be put Ibr the M Attic form of the genitive *A#ifin|f Alkemie er 
Mimenm* As tha inscription, on the Athenian Vase, is before the long H came into use, it 
might be iftUr or UXme. If Ukee, adding a noun, probably A >rfpwr, implied by the article 
T«r, the sentenee would be rme k ^ ^t me 'Af^i^r (ix. 'Af^mff) A#A«r, A nrixe ef ike gmmee 
(im hememr) ^Mimertm. The Olnnpian games are called Aiit kyite b? Pindmr^ Kern. It. 37. 
If 'AlAfir be prrferrrd, it might unplT the frsUval itself.— If the rtading be *A»^«er, I.e. 
*A§nAme it must be the festival called the Athrnra, and not the Athenian people.**— Snr 
AtiUimfruM jtmeinU UmeJiied Memmmtemit, AddUiemM p. ftS ; Jteee'e imecnpiimmee Grtnet^ p. 75 ; 
emd p, ( r) pnrediuf ike Frefmee. 

* PHm. Uist Nat. IlL 19: Skkmkre Hist, of Rome by limre amd TkirimUi, 8vo. Cambridge, 
IKM. 
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are indubitable proofs that there existed among its people ^' a cultivated 
taste, a refinement of manners, and much of that splendour and luxuiy, 
considered to be characteristic of a high state of civilization."^ They bad 
reached the summit of their greatness nearly 600 B.C.,*' when the founda- 
tion of Rome had scarcely been laid two centuries and a half. It is, there- 
fore, more than probable, on this account, as well as from the form of the 
Etruscan letters, and the habit of writing from right to left, but especially 
from omitting the short vowels, and from the practice of noting double 
consonants by single letters, after the manner of the Phoenicians, thai the 
Etruscans had the use of alphabetic writing before the time of Romulu8« 

17. It may be observed, that the Sicilian, the Sabine, the old Latin, 
the Oscan, and the Umbrian are merely dialects of one parent language: 
though closely allied to the Greek they are not derived immediately from 
it, but from the common source of Greek or Pelasgic and of the whole 
Japhetic or Indo-European race. The Etruscan language is also Ja« 
phetic, but different from Latin and Greek. 

18. It is thus evident that the earliest languages of Italy were closely 
allied to each other, and it is probable that the mode of writing was 
similar. We have seen from coins and an inscription, that the Greeks, 
in their earliest specimens, wrote like the Phoenicians, from right to left. 
The oldest coins and inscriptions found in Italy are written in the same 
manner. The form of the Oscan letters, which are only a modification of 
the Etruscan, and the manner of writing them from right to left, both 
prove the direct descent of Oscan letters from the Phoenician.' A few 
examples from coins and inscriptions will now be adduced as evidence 
that the oldest writing in Italy was from right to left. The Umbrian and 
Etruscan being the oldest, will be given first 

10. There are many coins of Tuder^ or Tuderiia, an ancient town of 
Umbria, in the north of Italy, with the legend beginning on the right. 
Arigonus places these coins amongst Nummi urbium et populonim He* 
trurim antiquissimi. Combe* thus describes one, with the legend Totbdb: 
Alanus CMiu armaia^ in area quainor globuli'-JQSTVT inter clava$ 
duos Mcripium, in area quaiuor globuli. 

i PritUr^B Phyilcal Hist of Hankind, VoL HL ^ S33. 

k Id. p. in t^Siehmkr't Hist, of Rome by Hmrr amd TkHmmO^ p. 1 111. 

1 GrtenimMji^tf the foUowiof opinion as to the Mieota^ of Oscna letters sad writiof s 
^ PftKipaa Dcriptone gcneim ct matre Phoenicia aeiaceps pro|niata hme snot :— Inm. Am* 
UqwUtimm Gr^rwrmm Seriftimrm (§ 4(>— 48), in qua antiqnisslmas atqoe nativas Pbooiieui 
literas serratas esse sopra obserrat imos (§ lA, 17, 18, 88), nt jore soo hanun sororui aata 
maxima ? ocetor. Ex ca deioccps emaaarant Einmm (emm Cmkriem. OiMir, SmmmUkm^ 
CrllOrriM; ct svtfM IfMMrao. See p. 63, § 45, compared with the table la p. 61 of «nr^ 
lare, Hmf m ^ m Pkmniem mmmmtmim ^matqm9i mptrmmif tdiim H trnfiiU^md mmt^fmpkmrmm 
wm i im m mmq m eMww^anm fidem wdidii mddUitqm dt teripimrm d Irs^rMi Pktemiemm c — w a - 
imriit ittmtlrmwH. CmiL Gmmhm^ 4to. Upmm^ 1837, pp. 4KS. Plus Lma. PmUmpwm^kimm 
Pkmnkmwk^ imacHfikmett H mmm Pkmmtf. Pars IL da. Dmm p tt iiH irts dr nmmU §i dt 
Jtomie Pktmkmm Ukrm. PWs HI. tia. Qmmdrm^mim tn imMmt Imiidi iMrrMM, mhMmm.— 
N<<i«ArUinla?o«rorthe?iewIha?etakeninthetext. ^99 Dr. Pritkmrd'i Pkm. Mi^. 
VoLlU.p.S51 



> CmnAt, Vet Pop. et 1^. Nomi p. 16, No. 1 and 5.— Fipnircsof many of these coiataie 
W^ttn in Nnmismata AHgwrni, FoL Tart isU, 1741, foL HI. Tab. IV., flg. 4^: V. 6; 7, S^ 10: 
XI. 46, 48, 49, 50, 61: XII. 52.— ArwpsCrr de Etrarii Rcgali, cwmate, DUme CsAr, S fols^ 
loL norcaUr, 17*4M, VoL L p. 5^ Tab. is. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5^ and a 
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20. Avellino gives a coin of Iguvium, now Gubio, a town of Umbriaf 
on the Via Flaminia, with the inscription ll/l|^V4l> Ikufini.' 

21. Also one of Tednum in Campania, in Oscan characters, on one 
side flVI/IWFTTiANDD and on the reverse below the figure of a bull, 
VI/IMiai, Idikinu.* 

22. Another of Capua, the capital of Campania, in Oscan letters. 
^ ri /\ )| This is figured in Arigoni Numismata,>* and described by Combe** 
as of Capua : Caput Jovis laureatum, retro duo astra, ('Uteris OscisJ 
Diana in citis bigUj supra duo astra. Another IINK described by 
Combe with a drawing :' also DflN^ •' 

23. A coin of Metapontum in Lucania in the south of Italy, has this 
inscription, AT3M Spica.^ 

24. Two other coins found in the south of Italy may be mentioned : 
one of Caulonia AVAMKaul.* Tlie other of /i/ieytiim MOM ID3n 
Reginon.' 

25. The Umbriau, Oscan, and Etruscan characters differ very little 
from each other. The longest specimen of the Umbrian language and 
character is in the seven Iguvine or Eugubian tables. The first five in- 
scriptions are in the Etruscan character, and written from right to left, 
about 500 B.C.: one word will be sufficient to shew the character of these 
inscriptions, >l 3 IMVM I Ikumbk.'' The sixth and seventh inscriptions 
which are the longest, are in Roman, and written from left to right, about 
800 B.C. These tables were discovered, in 1444, in the ruins of a temple 
at the foot of the Apennines, between Ugubbio and Cortona, in the 
Duchy of Urbino and the territory of Umbria. They are published at 
large in Dempster's Etniria Regalis,' partly by Groterus,' Gorius,' Pas- 
seri,* Lanzi/ but MiUler/ Lassen/ Lepsius,* and Grotefend,'bave afforded 

» Opuciili DWeni, di P. Af. AwMm^^ 8 vob. 8ro, Napoli, IH3S,ToL2, p. R, Tar. 1, T\^. 2. 

• Id. voL H. p. 54. Tat. 3, flg. 13. P VoL ill. Tab. XIV. fig. 76. 
^ VeL Pop. et Reg. Nami p. 31, No. I. 

' Id. Tab. II. 10 : alto in Arifmd Nomia. VoL IIL Tab. \l\\ 59—79. 

• Cmmke, p. 31, 33, No, 1—13. « Id. p. 67, No. 3A 

• Cm^ p. 50, No. 1. Md. p. 54, No. I, Tab. III. fig. 37. 
« See Tab. I. line 8, in DtmptUr mentioiicd in the next note. 

• Tkam^ DrmptUri de Etniria Regali, Ubri VII. none primom editi, cunuite TkmmA Cmie, 
3 rolA. Fol. Florenti*, l734^Tab«l« Ei^binff, vol. I. p. 91. 

f Jmmi GruUri Corpus Inicriptionam, com annotationibtu Jmtmit CtmtmU Gr^wiL 4 toU. 
FoL Amstebpdami, 1707 ; ToL Lp. csliL 

• Moaenm Etnucum, JiMmM FtMtitci GMrii, 3 vols. FoL Flofcntiv, 1737 : alio, VoL II. p. 
387—389. 

• PmmkH PieL Etmscas. 

^ Lmmxi di Lingna Etivsca, 3 vols. ISmo. Rone, 1789. 

• O^M^ M^ikr't Etrasker, Einleitnng, «cc 

< Beitrage nr Deotung der Ennbiniscbcn Tafein, in tbe Rbein. Mas. for IHSX^Dm- 
mUmm*§ Varronianns, 8vo. Cambridge, 1844 ; p. 47-^59. 

• Dr. C. a. ijeftimB, De Ubolis Eogvbinis, Beiolini, 1833. 

' Dr. GnMendB RodimenU liagns Umbriev, ex inseriptionibns antiqnis rnodata. Par- 
tirala I. 4to, pp. 1—83 Iiannover» MDCCCXXXV:— Partic. II. pp. l-^li^and Panic. 
III. jm. 1—38, MI>CCCXXXVI: Partic. IV. pp. 1—38, and ittlc. V. pp. |-rw, 
MDCOCXXXVIl: Partic. VI. pp. 1-33, and Pnrtfc. Vil. pp. 1— |U, MUCCCXXXVIU : 
Pnrtic. VIU. p^ 1-40, MDCCCXXXIX. 
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the be$(t illustrations of this valuable specimen of the Umbrian language 
and character. A very clear and satisfactory summary of what has been 
done by these learned Germans is given by Dr. Prichard in bis ** Re- 
searches into the Physical History of Mankind."* 

26. The largest specimen of Uie genuine Etruscan language and cha* 
racters was discovered on a stone pillar in 1822, at Perusia, now Perugia, 
one of the most ancient cities of Etruria. It has been published by Ver- 
roiglioli.^ The first two words in the eighth line are y/\3 1383 esci 

EPL. 

27. As the Umbrian and Etruscan predominated in the north, the 
Oscan prevailed in all the south of Italy, till it was supplanted by the 
Latin. Oscan was in use at the Christian era, in a.d. 79, when Pompeii 
was destroyed.! Many coins and inscriptions have been discovered in 
the Oscan language^ and character; the most important are the inscrip- 
tions of Abella, and of Bantia. The former was found in Oscan charac- 
ters, on a stone in the ruins of Abella, near Nola in Campania : the 
other, which is on a brazen tablet, and in Roman letters, was discovered 
in 1793, in the ruins of Bantia, a town of Lucania; it is now in the 
Museum of Ilerculaneum.^ The Abellane inscription has been pub- 
lished by Lanzi' and Grotefend ; tlie Bantine by Rosini,* by Klenze,* and 
Grotefend,"* who has also collected and published all the most important 
relicts of the Oscan language. Oscan coins have their legends in Oscan 
letters, but sometimes in Greek ; and inscriptions are generally in the 
Oscan character, and written from right to left, as that of Abella : some- 
times in the Roman, as the Bantine inscription, which is in the Oscan 
language on one side, and Latin on the other, but both sides in Roman 
letters,' and written from left to right. — What is written, in the oriental 
manner, from right to left, can only be properly noticed here, and a word 
from the Abellane table, may be sufficient to shew the character: 
ZHVAS^SB IlEREKLhis, Hercules."^ 

c Third Edit 8to, lai I ; Vol. III. pp. 2^—229. 

k Sainno <li Coni^rttarr sulU gjandc Iicrizione Etniscm, icoprrtm Nell' Anno I8S2; c 
riposU nel Gmbincttu dc monumenti Antichi, della UnirerdU* di Perugia, ■efflpUcrnictito 
proposto, da do HmitUta VrrmijfiioH^ 4to, pp. 96, Pem^a, 1824. A plate of the ittacri|^oo 
i« inftertrd at the beginning.— J(m, Antichc Iserisioni Penigine, rmccolte dieldantee piibli. 
eate, da (ii» HmtiUia VenmifiimH^ edixionc icconda, 4to, Perugia, Vol .1, 1833: VoL II, IH34. 
See Vol. I, p. HA, for the i«nie engraring of the inicription ai in the pTNeding 4to paaphleC. 
—Dr. Pnckmfd*§ Phir*. liitt. VoL III. :KM, note •^^bmmlds9m*§ Varroniaaui, p. 101— 13&. 

« (^titM Pompeiana' Vol. II. Appa. i 19 : 306. Abo, Dr. Gr9tefeui*i RudiaenU Liagiia 
Oicr, 410, liannofenp, 1839; Tab. II. 

i IXmmidsom'B Varronianui, p. 72-97. k X)r. PrieUnTM Pbyi. Hiit. VoL III. p. S17. 

1 iMuxi Haggio di Lingua Etnuca, 3 fob, 12oio, RonuB, 1789. 

■ CafWi HonmH DinerLiiagaul llerculanenfiaai Tolnminam czphuiat. Ncan. 1797. n. 1. 
Tab V. ^^ • *^ • 

• Kieuie'i Philologiiche Abhandlnngai by lacAaMan, Berlin, ISmo, 1839, p. 1— 54. 
Table at the end, p. 196. 

• Rudimenta Lingu» Otev ex intcripCionibus antiqnb enodata; leripiit Dr. G. F, Gr^ 
Ufemd. Hannover*, MDCCX*XXXIX, 4to, pp. 1— M. 

f See Engrarii^ in the works of iUtimit p. 1, Tab. V., A'lrasr, p. 196, Tab. I., CwUrfmi^ 
p. AH, Tab. I^ whieh are mentioned in the preceding notes, *, ■, and ■. 
% See ar9irfemd'€ Rud. Ling. Osc«, Tab. II., 8ai. Abellan L line ^ 
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28. It must be evident from the preceding examples from coins and 
monuments, short as they are, that in very early ages, tlie inhabitants of 
Greece, as well as of Italy, the Greeks, Sicilians, Umbrians, Etruscans, 
Oscans, and Romans, wrote, like the Phoenicians, from right to lefu 

29. Another mode of writing was subsequently adopted both by Greeks 
and the early settlers in Italy. They began on the right, and wrote to 
the left side of the page, and then returned from the left to right; and 
thus continued to write backward and forward, as the ox. ploughs, and 
hence, this mode of writing was called fiovtnf officer/ from /xwc, an ox, and 
^rpofif a turning. — Of this writing there were two kinds: the most 
ancient commencing after the eastern manner on the right ; and the 
other, like the European method, beginning on the left. 

30. The following is a specimen of the most ancient Boustrophedon 
writing: 

Tlie Amyclean* Inscription^ in Boustrophedon j beginning on the RighL^ 

h3 X 3 03 K30C 
M a ^ 3 

The first line is read from right to left: the two characters at the begin«> 
iiing are monograms, or characters containin<; several letters. The first 
monogram contains tlie letters YAAOS, and the second, MAN. The 



••limn bamm Jit refrratmM, qmmd mMmrpmimm, owm r» wWo Be rib iim t mr. Inae cit 



imatar mrumiimm bomm /li rtfrramu, qmmd tumrpmimm, 7«m i 
<|Uod lines Tocantur w tn t u , ri im^aro crvdinin, Orifi 17, 13. fmrnB^ iiH|ttit« r»lf» r^emti^ 
^mim Bir irrihtSamI mmiiquif •Jml mrmimr lirr«. A mmittHi rmim md dexirmm fHmikm d m f w k m mi 
milium : deimdt romif r Ul mi uf mh imfrri&re^ H rmmm md drjrtrmm crmu ; fiMf H AWtt wwmiei 
▼cmtt VMWil. BockmHi Oprrm^ Pkmlef H Cmmmm. Lmfd. Bmi, l&n, CW. 4^. 

• Thii venr ancient inncripUon ii Mid to hafe brm difworrrvd Inr tlie AM Fnmrmumi^ 
Mnm, dt V Armd, dr§ /lurr., f . 1^ p. 40U— 410. lu liate U attributci to MiiriY 1400 ymn 
B.C. For its vrcat antiquity we hare onhr the ofiiaions of connoiatnin, ehieij ricach. JL 
f . AnifAf calU it a foricmr. See hit AmmluHeal Emmy mm Gntk AlphmkHm^ p. III^ISO, 
London, 1791 , 4to. This marble le piewrrfd in the Roral Uhraiy at Plwii. It was diseo. 
▼ered under the mins of the tenple of Apollo at Amyelv in PrloponMsas, which was baill 
hy Amjchu, the ton of Laccdvnioo ahoirt 1400 years befoie the ChristlaB cim. See Bik. 
iimikrrm MS. StmmrrmmM^ by Dr. OCoBor, VoL I. p. 993. 

• As there exists a doubt, rrktiTe to the anthenticity of the Aatydfaa IvirriiitioB. it to 
nrceisary to introdoce the Crisscan, though iuaccaracy has also been iMpmnwd. The latter 



4to 1820; in VoL l,|». 369,saya: «* The laseripcios It so ewtoas froa its extftae antiqaity 
as to warrant my insertion of It In this place. It has occa p icd the attention of many 
learned men In tliis eoantiy, bat no one has s ncceedrd in detdopiag the sUfhtett part of m 



mtffniftcatioB. The Roustrephedon mode of writn^ and the dlgamma, which H appean t 
• " ^ • lal^lal^ 



contain, are additional proofs of Its high aBtlqaity.** BUktm Mmnk mcirtloBa It, la hia 
//•Ttf PrAsM^tf p. 74.— Rose, who has iflvca a facsimile of It, [imatrip. Gnrt. p. 133) ah- 



serres : ** Malta* qnideaa e Uteris eix Grvcarvm literaram fonMUB ftkm y i ds atai, aaart 



spuriam esse aadacter dieetem altl Grvearam litcfaram Impcritam cisa Groplam 
lexissem.** — la defeaet of Grapiis, B mH ki m» says : ** Hae apagfapham qaai 

2 m 
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second line is read from left to right, and the eighth character counting 
from the left is a monogram, and contains the letters YA. The third line 
is read from right to left. The whole will then stand thus : 

TAAOIS BIANEOEKEN APISTOKTAES NOESEN 

In the common Greek style. 

"YXXoc fA* kvidriKtv, ApitrroKvcrjQ v6rj<rey 

A verbal Translation. 

Hyllus me posuit (dedicavit) : — Aristocydes finxit 

%.e. Hyllus placed (dedicated) me : — Aristocydes made (me). 

31. Legends found from right to left on some coins, and the sam 
legend written from left to right on others, may be considered as belong 
ing to the Boustrophedon writing. A coin of Athens and another Oi 
Leontini have been mentioned in the 14th paragraph as written from the 
right: these are also found written from the left, thus: — AOE* and 
LEONTINON.- 

32. Specimens of the other mode of ftoverrpo^richy writing, beginning, 
after the European manner, on the left are more common. Boustropbedon 
legends are found on coins, as well as in inscriptions. 

33. A Sicilian coin of Agrigentum has the legend thus : 

AKRAC \ ^ ., 

lOTI/IA r^C^^O"^^"TOS: Aquila stant.^ 

OrvfUut, Grece parnm doctus, scd delineanii peritma*' Prrf. p, xx. ProfetMir Dobree alfO 
•Utes, that, '^ Mr. W. J. Bankes saw a stone ri'M.oibliof^ Mr. Grupins'i drawinfr, and with 
characters npon it apparently ancient ; but this waA in the du»k of the efeBing, mad be 
could not see to read them. He does not rememlMT to liavc beard anything wbidi wonhl 
warrant a suspicion of fotgtn af^in»t (fn»piuK." Hotri Imarrip. Gr^e. m m UUer Jrmn 
Profeuor Dolnrre, May lUfA, lK24,p. 4(KI— t|N.~|n the splendid work, C^tms /i 
Grm^rmm edutU Amffrnttus BoecJUuM, Htrolimi, IfciH— lKt3; *i Vols. Kol: VoL 1. p. 
and in preface p. xx.— zxr. a facsimile is f^iircn, and coi^ectural erocndationa: it 



the first place, in this work of Boecklns, being considered by him the iMal ancicBt week 
inacription known. 

Tk§ CrisBem iiueripii^m^ hrffimmimf m the rifht, 

l3 3IAMOTienAMOH3IV3MOT3^ 

AP:MMTONMEeEKEKAITEBOIAKAIKA 

Oi^lOMOHM3qTnveA3$IMAT 

Here M <■ f<Muid ai the old form of 2; and H ^^^ P or the aqtiimtc: frnd/wmm i^ to 
HfkifiiwiUikemhet 

[AJETOZFVIEFOZAnOITOZAIEEl 
[APIJZZTONZEGEKEIcAITEBOlAKAIIirA] 
TAZIOEAeYrATPEZFOZ*IAO[l] 

TkmiU, 
[A wTOvt ^H St I fii rsf L§1 It 
[A^Qmir v'Mfm rai re Ma eel 
K[alrenf ^ #^V«r^t» ^ fUm. 
A MUrmi Imlm m riisa, 
Latoiue fili, qui immortalis senper ct: 
Afittda le posuit, atqne etiam Bli» T^ef] 
Boea ct Catasitbea, nt dilccti [ApoUini.] 
•CaaiWVVet Pdp. &€., p. 13^ No. 1-a. • Id. p. 07. No. 1, 3. 

«8ceraW«rCs»(r'«VeLp6n.&d.,p.58,No.3,aDdatnfe of the coin ia 
MHaiUct ftur Prilrrto, 4to. Parii, nd, VoL II. PbUe CVIII., No. 7, ^ 100. 
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BOUSTKOPUEDON BEGINNING ON THE LEFT. 
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34. The celebrated Sigeian inscription is of an early date, probably 
more than 500 years B.C. : it is so called from the promontory and town 
of Sigeium, near ancient Troy, where the stone on which it is engrared 
was found. It was brought over to England by Lord Elgin, and placed 
by him, with his collection of marbles in the British museum about 1816.'' 
The inscription is very much obliterated by a superstitious practice of the 
Sigeians. When any one was afSicted with the ague, a common disease 
in the low country about Sigeium, the Greek priest ordered him to be 
rolled on this stone containing the inscription, the characters of which 
were supposed to possess a powerful charm.' Before it was thus injured, 
copies had been taken of it and sent to England, first by Homer, a 
Turkish dragoman, then by the Rev. S. Lisle, who succeeded Dr. Chis- 
hull, as British Chaplain at Smyrna. From their facsimiles Dr. ChishuU 
first published a reduced engraving in 1721, with an explanation of the 
inscription, in Latin.^ It was republished in 1728, with a new reduced 
engraving, corrected by the Rev. Bernard Mould, Chaplain at Smyrna, 
and a specimen of the letters the same size as on the stone, about an inch 
high. As many other inscriptions were inserted in the work, it was then 

THE SIGEUN INSCRIPTION IN BOUSTROPHEDON, BEGINNING 
ON THE LEFT. 



0X041oT::tOTA^>l0m3 
r^MZlO: KAAo:KPAr^?A 
M©3[+ IA>l:^0TAT2nA)1 

or^:BzrpvTArefo/y':rs 

X{A^i^t:KAtt^^rO 
HAs^e\^q>Of 

lfMC,«lMk«kfw4. 

*-^ P5 Rqwrt of the Select Committee of the House of Commont, March 15th, 1816. 
marked R. 53, in Appendix II. of the Catalofpie of the Marbles added to the Report. 

*^ Memoin relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, by JUUri WaipoU, MJi. 4to. 
1817, Undon, p. 97.— ^mt'* Inscrip. Gnpc. Vetnst. p. 1. 

y Inscriptio Siffra aatiquisainMi ^svrr^^fvUr ezarata comineotario eam historico, nam- 
matico, cnuco, iUustrmTit E4mmmd CkUkmii, S.T.B. Rcgia Miucstati k Sacris, FoL Loadini, 
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entitled Antiquitates Asiatics,' Many subsequent engravings of it banre 
appeared, but the neatest and most accurate is in Dr. Chandler's Ifucrip^ 
Hones Antiqn<B^ from Cbishull, corrected by a minute facsimile by UeretU 

35. The first line is read from left to right, and the second from right 
to left, and the others alternately from left to right, and from right to left. 
The whole will then be read, in common Greek characters, thus : 

In common Greek characters* In common Greek style* 

♦ANOAIKO: EIMI : TO H ^cvoSUov iifii rov 'Ep. 

EPMOKPAT02 : TO nPOKO laot^rovs rov wpoKot^ 

NE2IO: KATO: KPATEPA: nialw KdyCKparUpa 

KAnUTATON: KAI HEOM lAirUrrarw, lad 46/*. 

ON: E2 nPTTANEION: £ h^ is -rpvrwunv t- 

AOKA: MNEMA: 21 FE- ItMca lu^fia ^ryti- 
ET2I : EAN AE TI HAZSX- wai' l&y 8^ rt wlrxf^ 

O MEAEAAINEN: (M)E Q |MX«SaiMiy /At i 

-XlVEXEXi KAI MEnO. I,er9i^r inX iC M- 
EUEN: HAUOnOS: KAI cwrcir tiitrmwos iwX 

RAAEA^OI. qJUKi^. 

Verbal Translation. The same in English, 

Phanodici ^K\m,JHii I am the statue of Pbanodicus, 

Uermocratis Procoiine- the son of HermocraCes the Phiooa* 

sii. £t ego ciaterem nesian. I gave a cup, a saucer, 

et crateris basin et and a strainer, to serve 

Colum ad Pr}'taueium as a monument in the 

dedi memoriae ergo Si- Council- House. If I meet with 

geis. Siquid vero patiar any accident, it belongs 

curare mejubeo to you, O Sigeians, to 

Sigeios. Et fecit repair me. I am the work 

me Ha^sopus atque fnitre». of Haraop and his bietbreiu 

36. The Bovarpo^ffioy mode of wriUng was veiy seldom used after the 
time of Solon, who is supposed to have written the Athenian laws in 
this manner to give them an air of antiquity.^ 

1731, pp. 1— ao, alto Leyden, 8? o. 17S7. Dr. Bentky wrote a critiritm on Dr. Cliiah«ir» 
explaoatioD, which elicited a replv of 16 dotelv printed pages from Dr. C, who appended 
it to the asiold copies of his work. Vr. Bentfcy's letter is printed fint in 4to. liOBdoOy 
1807, hy Dr. C. Bamcy with this title ** Richardi Bentleii et doctomm TiitmuD cpbtohv 
partim mutiup. Accedit Richardi Dawesil ad Joanacm Tayfemm episCola singalaris;p. SflO. 
Reprinted at Leipsic, 18:25, 1 foLSfo. p.213— 2IA.--AgaininRose*s Inscrip. Grae. Velwl. 
Appendix I. Dp. 337—347; and in Bentley's CorrespondeDet, n. AHI. London. 1842.— A 
most clear and satisfactory account of all the drcamstanccs relative to this letlary wiU be 
found in Bishop Monk's Life of Dr. Bentley, London, 4to. 1830, pp. 457— 46a 

■ Antiqnitates Asiatics Christianam cram anteeedentcs; ex prioMriis monnmmtto Gradn 
descriptr, Latin* rersap, notisqac et commentariis illoftiataB, ke^ per Edmmmdmm CftteMT. 
£.r.i^.,FoLLondini,i738. 

• Inscriptiones Antique in Asia Minori et GrsdA, FoL Oxoaii, 1774, p. 3..— SUcft/W^# 
8ac. and Prof. Hist. Connected, Vol. I. bk. if. p. 9eU.— Antiqoa lascripttoocty olim a If ar- 
qoardo Goido Collects, nuper a Joanne Koolio, edits a Fiaaciseo Hcssclio, FoL Laonmliar 
1731. An engrafinf in Uijre letters in the anpendix to the piefiiee.— Maratori Noras Tho* 
gnuras Tctenun Inscriptionnm, 4 vols. Mediohuii, 1739—1743. Vol IT., p. HHCIII., 
MMCX VII., plate p. MMCX.— Nonvean Traits de Diplomatiqoo, par itt BkmUiMme. Pteis^ 
6 fols. 4to. 1750- 1765. The Sigeian inscripUon, VoL L p. 036, cofded ftom Chishoirs edi- 
tion of I7*i8. 

^ Boostrophedon writing was used by the Irish at a mneh later period : they i 
mated it, Cmmh/i rife. 
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37. A beautiful Siciliau fictile vase, two feet high, and one foot foOT 
inches in diameter, was found at Agrigentum. On one side are the por- 
traits of Alcaeus and Sapho, the parents of lyric poetry. On the left over 
his head is written AVKAI9^, on ihe right, and over her left shoulder, is 
inscribed ^A4>0. — On the other side of the vase are two figures. Tlie 
male figure is on the left, and has issuing from his mouth KAV9^9 ^^^^ 
is raXoc, beautiful. The female stands on the right and has the same 
word before her mouth, written from right to left, tlius : ^Q^l A>l. — Its 
age cannot be less than about 450 B.C.*" 

38. Another Sicilian vase of the same material, and about the same 
date, was found in the neighbourhood of Agrigentum. On one side are 
painted the figures of Achilles and Hector, the principal heroes of the 
Iliad, with their names thus written, Al-ILEEV^, and just below 
QOT>l9H.* 

39. There are many coins of Italy written in the Boustrophedon 
manner. The first cited is an Etrurian coin of Volaterra.* On the ob- 
verse is a bust to the right, surrounded with tliis legend, read from left to 
right, FEVAOAI • on the reverse is a dolphin surrounded with the same 
legend, but read from right to left, thus: lAOA^^ Felathdi. 

40. In the south of Italy specimens of the following coins have been 
found with legends beginning on the left: one of Metapoatum N^ETA 
Meta :' another of Caulouia KAVA Kaul,' and another of PHTINUN 
Retinon.^ Examples of other coins of the same places, and legends^ 
have been previously given in paragraphs 23 and 24. 

41. The preceding examples of the Boustrophedon mode of writing, 
will be sufiicient to prove that it was used both in Greece and Italy. 
The lonians, Athenians, and other Grecians, as well as the nations of 
Italy, began to write generally from left to right after writing in Bovorpo- 
fn^ov ; and from the following specimen it will be seen that the old Greek 
alphabet is only the Phoenician inverted and written from left to right ; 
and that the Greek alphabet must, therefore, have been derived from the 
Phoenician. 

< MUliMfen't Ancient Unedited Ifonnments, p. 81—85, Plate XXXIII. and XXXIT. 

< MUlin^n. p. 15. 

• OpiucoU direni di F. Af. AvMmm, S toU. 8to. ; Kapoli, 1833. Vol II. p. a Tav. l,fig. U 
' TmjfUr Cmmhe't Vet Pop. Reg. Nnmi, p.38, No. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8. I Id. p. 50, No. 1. 

kid. p. 61, No. 6. 
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The Greeks Romany and other Alpliabets derived/ram tlie Phoenician. 
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42. The first alphabel* is chiefly taken from coins and inscriptiooa : it 
is the oldest form of the Phoenician, Canaanitish, Samaritan^ Pluiie, 

I One form of the letters is onhr ^ren here, for want of room. AD tbo ftriow atnygj 
of the Phoenidmn letters found on stonet and coins, are girea in Sew ip i mrm JimMummmM 
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western or ancient Hebrew letters. With unimportant variations, this 
alphabet was used in Tyre and Sidon, in all the regions from Egypt to 
Assyria, and on the south and west shores of the Mediterranean : it was 
that which king Solomon employed when he wrote to Hiram king of Tyre. 
It was the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel used in their Penta- 
teuch, before and after the destruction of Samaria, before and after their 
separation under Rehoboam, and that which the Jews used down to the 
Babylonish captivity, in their Pentateuch, on their coins, and sacred 
monuments. The new coins of the Hasmonssans afford sufficient evidence 
that this ancient character was still in use, in the century preceding the 
Christian era, though the Chaldee or modem Hebrew was then most 
prevalent.^ It cannot be asserted, that all alphabets sprang from this old 
Phoenician ; still, it was the parent of a most numerous progeny. It 
gave existence and form not only to oriental alphabets,' but to the Pelas- 
gic or earliest Greek, the Umbrian, and Etruscan written in the eastern 
manner, from right to left ; and the Attic and Ionic Greek, written from 
left to right, like the present Europeans. Herodotus says, ^* I myself saw 
Phoenician (Cadmean) letters • • • engraved on Tripods, very much like 
the Ionic (Greek).' Pliny and Tacitus testify that the Roman letters 
were the same as the old Greek.* The Ionic and Attic Greek were the 
source from which was derived the Armenian, the Russian, the Coptic, 
the Ethiopic, the Mccso-Gotliic, the LaUn or Roman, and many other 
alphabets. 

43. The second alphabet is Greek, copied from the Sigcan inscription, 
and written from the right : it is very similar to the Phoenician. — ^The 
third is the same ancient Greek, written from the left: it is merely the 
preceding alphabet. No. 2, turned over to the right band. 

44. The fourth is the Attic Greek alphabet, probably derived from the 
preceding. Pliny* says that originally the Greeks had only sixteen 
letters, and that Palamedes* introduced O, ♦ X, X, the first three of which 

i The fpvdoal introductioii of the Chmldrr or modern Hebrew chancten is spoken of in 
(IS. See alio Pr^. EmmUt§ H^ Gr, ^ 136. 

k Geseniiu in his Sfipturm Lkmput^me Pkmmiri^ si^ct the foUoiring genealorr of 
writinff derived from the Phoenicimn :~Pravipwi nntem seriptnrm Kenera ex matre Pkoe- 
nieia deineeps prognaU h«*€ sunt.— A Anti^muMmm Grmrmnm tnrifimrm, (see note 1, § 18) 
B. Prisoi Ptrmrum §eriftiurm,^C, tMr^ u n m litteratnra in nnmis, undt Smrntmritmrnm litem- 
tttnp rari» speeies prodimint— D. Seripimrm Arwmmm in monnmentis iEgyptiaeis eonspiena, 
moHaram nepotom femnda mater, ex qna profprnta est, Pmhmjfrrmm^ ex hae qoadrata, et 
varie scripCune feterit Swra, Penie^^ Armhirm species. Qnemadmodom aatem in prisca 
Orsea seriptnra antiqnissfnup et prindpes Phoenicnm ftfnm comnarrnt, ita in hanc tran- 
■ierant recentiores »utis fiffnrr qna nna re rrfellitor pneposteta ilia de Utteris apod Sfr^a 
Bm^yUmiotrnte^ non apod Phoeniees, inventis eo^iectora.— E.Serimimrm Pk^mieim ncvofiM', 
«. Pmmif'Nmmudiem^ st tamen hanc a matre divenam oogitahis.— F. S€riftmrm vtim» ArMem, 
t. Hin^iaritica. ex qoa nata est JEtkUfiem, p. 63, 54. 

>*Ilsr wkrU K s t|i^ i a i f i^ ^ im fm H\ Tp(ve#i ^ysea^iyyi^PB, rA mtXXk imtm rsSn 

■ Veteies Grscas foisse easdem peof qos!» none sont Latins, rUay F//., M, Et forma 
Uteris Latinis. qnm Tttenimis Grvcorom, Tmeii. AmmmL U. 

• Plimg Vii. ia— Also; seehefore in § «. 

• The Rer. Dr. O'Conor in hit ttiUimik^rm M8. StmmrmtU^ ?ol. L p. 994, ohwrret, Tha 
Oieek letters, said to hare been added to the sixteen oriffinal by Pahunedes and 8imonidca. 
were nsed before their times; for they arr in the Amydcan inscription, which is believed 
to have been written IfiO jears belore the Trolan war, or 1344 before Christ : they are also 
in the Eogobian. See Barthdemi's Memoir, in tha JcW. dft huer^ 1 99; Nmntmm Trmiti 
d€ thfUm. fmr Irt BimUkHm, t 1 , p. 616-6W, and Qori's Emfmkimm Tmklt9. 
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are only T, IT, and K aspirated, and were probably at first written TH, IIH, 
and KH ; but S is composed of KS or r2 or X2. Simonides is said to 
hare added Z, H, % and CI. These are only two letters put together : Z 
is composed of SA or AS, H of EE, * of ns or BS, and a of OO. 
Though the Greeks certainly had double letters before the times of Pala- 
medes, or Simonides/ these celebrated men might have brought them 
into more general use. 

46. The fifth is the Latin or Roman alphabet The Romans derived their 
letters fi'om the Greek, and wrote from left to right some centuries before 
Christ. All the Greeks did not write and make their letters exactly of the 
same form ; and hence the old Greek A was written A. The T or C in 
quick writing had the angle cut ofi*, and was made C ; A also lost one angle, 
and was written D. The C, at first, was supplied by C, which stands in 
its place ; then K was in use with the Romans ; but after C was added, 
or rather after C had a small blot at the bottom to denote the sound of the 
Greek T, then C was pronounced hard, and supplied the place of K* The 
Romans, finding the K useless, the sound being denoted by C, rgected it 
from their alphabet The V was written L; from P was formed R; 2 
was written S, and V, Y. With these few mutations the Roman alphabet 
was derived from the Greek.^ For the Cursive or Italic letters see § 67. 

46. The sixth column and the following are what have been generally 
called Anglo-Saxon : they were formed immediately from the Latin/ 

47. The Etruscan alphabet' is so similar to the old Phoenician, No. 1, 
from which it was immediately derived, that little need be said upon it, 
especially as the inscriptions in paragraphs 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, and 
27, will shew the form of tiie Etruscan letters. The Umbrian and 
Oscan letters are so similar to the Etruscan, that they may be compre* 
hended in one alphabet, as will be manifest by referring to the paragraphs 
just cited. 

48. All the preceding examples of writing, in the distant ages, of 
which we have spoken, have necessarily been taken from inscriptions oa 
stone, or metal. Records, on less durable substances, have naturally 
perished with the decay of the materials on which they were written. 
There is one happy exception which enables us to read manuscripts 
written in or before the middle of the first century of the Christian era — 
at the time when Rome was in the zenith of her power ; and an hundred 
provinces, from the confines of Ethiopia and Arabia to the western oceao« 
and to the mountains of Caledonia, flourished under the wise govem- 

p8M§e. 

n For frry ewlj tpecimeBi of the Old Roman or lAtin IftOfiiaffr, we DmMmm't Varn^ 
bIuios Cbap. VI., p. 137— ISI^For the AnalinU of the Utiii Alphabet, id. chap. VII., p. 
18^-233. 

f About the year 1567 John Dave, who was patronised bj Arehbishop P^er, cot the 
fint Saxon types naed in Enaknd. In thU year iUtrriitf JHemevnuU was pnblUhed bjr the 
direction of tne archbithop in these characters; and in the same year Arenbbbop A^ric'a 
Pturkmi Umtilff ; and in 157 1 the Saxon fomli. Dayes Saxon types far excel in neatncaa 
and beaniT any which hare been since made, not exceptinfr the neat types cast for F. 
Jnnios at llort for his Kaxon and Moeso Gothic gospels, pnblished in a.d. 1065. Theea 
types were giren by him to the Unit ersi^ of Oxford. AHU^ p. 223. 

• The Etruscan alphabet may be seen in D^ptfirfaddita, 209.— Lead; tee § 25^ i 
The Umbrian in Oi^eMTf Ung . Umb. See } 25, nolt £ 
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ment and gentle sway of the benevolent Titus.' It will at once be per- 
ceived that we allude to the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii : the 
former in a.d. 1718, from 40 to 60 feet below the surface of the earth, 
by labourers sinking a well; and Pompeii forty years after, about 12 
feet under ground. These cities were overwhelmed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius on the 25th of August, a.d. 79. The streets and buildings 
have, in some measure, been cleared from the soil, ashes, and lava, with 
which they were covered. We are thus enabled to go back more than 
seventeen centuries and a half — to enter the houses, the baths, and public 
buildings of the refined and luxurious Romans, — to observe the arrange- 
ment of their rooms, and to see their furniture, their statues, and even 
tlieir frescoes and paintings as they existed when Rome and her cities 
were in all their glory. The manuscripts to which an allusion has been 
made are the works written on the rolls of papyrus, a sort of ])apcr formed 
from the laminae of a species of rush, or the Cyperus Papyrus placed 
transversely, and glued together by the muddy waters of tlic Nile. In 
A.D. 1752, an excavation was made in a garden at Resiua, a town built 
over the ruins of Herculaneum, and there, in a house supposed to liavo 
belonged to L. Piso, was found a great number of volumes or rolls of 
papyrus.^ The room in which these manuscripts lay, though it remained 
untouched, was completely covered with ashes, over which had flowed a 
stream of lava. The papyri exposed to this kind of heat, were not burnt, 
though they became carbonized.* Many of these carbonized vuhiuics 
have been unrolled. Accurate facsimiles of many Greek and a few Latin 
manuscripts may be seen in Herculanennium Voluminum^ qua* super- 
9uni^ and other works on the subject. The writing on these papyri is 
so similar to the inscriptions on the walls, mentioned in the next and fol- 
lowing paragraphs, that examples are not necessar)*. 

49. Amongst the many valuable remains of antiquity which deserved 
and obtained general attention at Pompeii, another kind of manuscri|it 
of much interest, bad been entirely overlooked, till brought into notice 

« HercuUneiuia; or ardieolofncml and phUoloffica] fUnertationi, conuinini; a manuscript 
found amonf the rnini of Hcrculanmnn, by Sir W, Drmmummd mmd iAe IU9. UoUrt iVai/HUr, 
London, 4to. 1610; pp. 196. Prt/.p.\r\\ 

■ Bfannscripts bare only been found at Htrralaoeaiii.— In a lettrr of 177^, fn>m Sit^ior 
Pademi, keeper of the Riojal Mnieaai at Naples, inserted in The Pbilomphicul Trankur 
tioni of the Royal Society of London, there u a short account of the di»c«>« try of • nxnn, 
pared with HomUc, and eontaininfr preMet, in which were 355 vob^ of which cightrtn 
were Latin. The whole Bomber found was from 1500 to 1800, principallv Grc*<k. Many 
feO to pieces, and some were destroyed, before their valoe was.discotrrrJ ; f«ir ilcy kcoc 
rally bore the appearance of burnt or carbonised pieces of wood, about two iui-hcs in 
dyiameter, and from six to eight inches long. The writinir is in one row of columns, side 
by side, beginning in the centre of the roll, and containing from tm cnty lo thirty short lines 
in a odlumn. P u mftim mm : The immmfrmJAjf^ e^iJUtt, mmd mrmmmemit •/* Pom'ftni, hjf Sir 
H'tf/iaw C«/l, F.RJi^ FSJi^mmdjJkm H, Ommdy, mrrkUeti, 1 vol. ht«., I/hu/m |m17— |H|9, 
fref.p. XIV.— /^. London, S vols. 6vo. 163:2; the result of excavations since IH19. 

V Herculaneum Rolls: Corrrspoadence relatire to a proposition made by Dr, SirkUr mf 
HiUiMfmr^kmtuemf upon the subject of their derclopmcnt liondon, printed by J. Barfield, 
Wardourstreet, printer to his ILR.H. the Prince Regent, IHI7 ; p. 'ZV 

• Folio, Neapoli : ex regia typographia, vol. I., 179a— voL VI. 1839.— Also, Herrulanen- 
slum Yolontnum ; Pars prima. Oxonii somptibuf typographei Ckrmdoniani lithographic* 
excudebat S, Wkiiioek, 18:24, 8ro. pp. 133.— Pan secunda, 1825, pp. 155. 
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by one of our most eminent classical scholars, — a gentleman who has the 
happy art of blending so many interesting circumstances, and personal 
adventures with his erudition and criticism, as to render the deciphering 
and illustrating of ancient inscriptions attractive and amusing.* We 
allude to Dr. Wordsworth who, while he did not neglect any object of 
interest at Pompeii, judiciously directed his particular attention to the 
inscriptions on the walls of the buildings. He not only deciphered, but 
took accurate facsimiles of the most important of the numerous inscrip- 
tions, which, he observes, are ** for the most part scratched with a pointed 
stylus on the hard red stucco with which the buildings, at Pompeii, are 
covered. It is owing to the exceeding solidity of this material, that the 
words carelessly traced upon it by hands, which have now withered and 
crumbled in the dust for more than seventeen hundred years, are still, in 
many cases as legible as these printed characters which are now before yon.** 
Dr. Wordsworth published many of these inscriptions in a very neat and 
interesting little work entitled Inscripitones Pompeianm^ and it is throagh 
his liberality that we are enabled to give a few specimens of his facsimiles. 
These engravings, at the same time Uiat they illustrate the chief aobject 
before us, cannot fail to raise the reader's desire to procure a woik, which 
is most strongly recommended to every lover of Grecian or Roman litera- 
tore, as it is full of chaste criticism, and interesUng classical alluaions. 

60. Our first facsimile is in Greek characters : Dr. Wordsworth says, 
^ as far as I am aware,** it is the only Greek to be found on the walls of 

A lU/vJ^A>VTOQ 
AAOj IV\0Q. 

HAIOACOPCC 

AibrEyvHc 

ATTeKcoA CO P OC 
ATTO Aor/ioc 

KTTA rA OOC 

« AnoBfCft other works bj the Mme Mthor. the feUowinf •lepartkvlarlvidiHndto.*— 
Off«cc, PictoriAl, Dncriptiro, and Ilifltorical, by CM^Ufktr WmdmrnHk, DJ>^ htf Ff*9 
tTTVw. CM. mmd RMieOfmUryiikg UmiwnU^ 9f Cmmkriim; Mtmktrtf Off AftkmU 
fkm imMmU mf Rmm. |rr., 8p^ Umdm, 1839, Sl«. Sil.-AUieBf and Attica: OowmI of a 
lUiideacc tberv, 8vo. Sod edit 12«.--I>teiT in Fhuieo, Biainlv oo toirfct coMCfB^ 

f laarripcionrt Ponpeiane; or tiwdmcnf and lacdmilca ot ancicBt ^. 

vtftd0BtbtwalbofbaildiastatPoai^dl,LQBdaa,l(O7,8fo; pp. SS. piiet ^ 
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Pompeii. The inscription is on the outside of the stage wall of the 
larger theatre, towards the Forum Nundinarium. It consists of names, 
probably of persons connected with the theatre* 

Aitt^KToc [sic] 

Aioy^njc 

*AiroXJ^poc [sic] 
'AwoXdvios [sic] 

The Sigma is in eveiy case here made circular, as it is also in Greek, 
written on papyrus. 

51. Our next facsimile is from the Basilica^ or the Law Court of 
Pompeii. The two following lines, familiar to us from our childhood, 
are found twice inscribed on the right hand wall, near the principal 
entrance. 

Quid pote tarn durum iaxio, aut quid mottiut undA f 
Dura iamen moUi saxsa cavaniur aqud. 

The TariaUon of Quid pote iam^ from the poet^a Quid magii et/, is a 
curious GrsDcism : obsenre also iax90 for $axo. 

52. At a little distance we ba?o four lines from two different poets : — 

Surda sit aranii iuajanua^ Uixaferenii: 
Audiat excluH verba recepiuM awwm. 

Ovid, Amor VIII^ 11. 
Janiiar ad danti$ vigilei, d jmlsai imaniM 
Surdus in cbduciam samniei utjue $eram. 

Properiiut, IV-t 47. 

Obsenre the orthography of the accusatiro danfit; the printed copies 
hwtpuUei. 

53. We pass from 0?id to Germanicos, the patnm of his Fasti. The 
following date, scratched on the wall carries lu back to a«d. 18. 
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Dr. Wordsworth justly remarks: " This inscription remained visible for 
sixty years after it was here first written ; it was then buried for seventeen 
hundred by the ashes of Vesuvius, and promises to survive as many more. 
It is, I apprehend, the oldest Latin MS. in existence." 

54. The following warning against the use of caliJi/onieSj to persons 
in peculiar circumstances, is the last inscription we shall give from the 
walls of the Basilica. 

Qutxquis amaty calidU non debet fontilus uii ; 
Nam nemojlammis ustmamare potest.* 

55. A Roman inscription, belonging to the latter end of the 3rd century^ 
was copied from the marble capital of a pillar, found at Alexandria Troas^ 
in Mysia. Galerius Aurelius Valerius Maximiaaus, to whom the inscrip- 
tion refers, was consul in a.d. 294. The title of Caesar was conferred 
upon him by Diocletian. 

FORTISSIMOETINVICTISS 
IMOCAESARIDNOALER 
AVRVALMAXIMIANO 
PRINCIPI IVBENTVns 

That is, without contractions, 

Fortissimo et invictissimo 
Cflcsari Domino Galcrio 
Aurelio Valerio Maximiaoo 
Principi juventuUs. 

DN is the usual contraction for Dominun^ and the title Princep$ Juhen" 
tutis OT JutentutU was u^ed m the time of the Republic, and by the 
Emperors till Constantine ; as Symbolum futura; successionis.* 

56. As we are now come to manuscripts of a later date, which deviate 
much from the original form of letters, a few observations on an easy 
mode of classifying them may be useful. — Every manuscript is denomi- 
nated according to the shape and size of the letters in which it is written. 
There are, according to some, four classes of letters, called CapitaU^ 
Unciah, Minu9cul^^ and CurMire. These may be subdivided into more 
or less legible, elegant, or adorned, but all belong to these four diH- 
sions. Of these divisions, some letters are common : for instance ; the 
letters C I K O X Z, which can hardly admit of alteration. These may 
be small, slanting, and united by hur strokes ; and then they belong to 
the cursive, joined, or running-hand : in every other respect they are 

> IntcriptloDCt Fdmpeiaiup, p. 35. 

•Trmreb bj E, D. Ctmrke^ LL,1K^ 8ro. London, 1617, toL III. p. 990. 
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common to all the classes. The letters ADEGHMQTU, when 
rounded, are peculiar to the Uncial: the other letters are common to 
Uncials and Capitals. 

57. Before speaking of each class of letters separately, it may be ob- 
served, that all ancient inscriptions on stones, marbles, and coins, and the 
oldest MSS. are in Capitals. — Uncials were used in more recent MSS. 
— MifiusculiBy or small and Cursive letters were employed for charters, 
grants, and general business. 

58. Capitals. — From the discovery of letters to some centuries after 
Christ, writing was usually in capitals, without any space between the 
words. The specimen of the modem Hebrew character in paragraph 12, 
and of Greek, &c., in paragraphs 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
and 27, will serve as examples of the oriental method ; — of Boustro- 
phedon from paragraph SO to 40. — For an illustration of the European 
manner of writing in capitals, see paragraph 55, and the following ex- 
amples : the first is in Greek and the next in Latin. 

59. The first is a brief extract from the famous Codex Alexandrinus,^ 
said to have been written at Alexandria about the end of the 5th cen- 
tury. This valuable MS. was sent by Cyril, patriarch of Constantinople, 
to king Charles the First, about the year 1628 : it is now preserved in 
the British Museum. 

TliC Codex Alexandrinus^ probably written in the 5th century. 

Trej>HMaDNOeNTOICOYMOro 
XriACeHTCDTOOMOMACOV- 

nEP(IIATEP)HMnN O EN TOIS OTNOU (OTPANOU) 

AnAseirra to onoma sot. 

OURFATHERWHICHARTINHEAVEN, 
UALLOWEOBETHVNAME :.-«<. Lmke, 3d. 3. 

60. The following example is taken from the MS. Palatine Virgil in 
the Vatican Library at Rome (No. 1631 )| written in Roman Capitals in 
the drd century ; but with the Uncial U, instead of the Capital V ; also 
T and M, verging towards Uncial. 

^ The New TctUmeiit from this HS. was fmblisbcd in fiictimilc chartcten with thii title x 
NoTum Tntameotom Gnrctun e codice MS, Afexandrino, qui Londini in BihUotheca 
Mnsei Britmnnici jMenratnr, dMcriptnm C«rWo CWs/iW* U'^kle 8. Th. D. 8oc. Rev. cC 
Antiq. Lnnd. ioc, Londini, Kx Pftio Johnnnii Nichob T>pU Jacluoninnii M DCCLXXXVI, 
Fol. Mntth. xxt. 6 to ApocaL xxii. 21 ; Prrfacr, pp. L— xuii ; Note*, pp. 1—89. The re- 
maining part of thii MS. was pnhlished in the same manner with the foUoming title : Vctns 
Tentamentum Grvcnm e codice MS. Aleiandrino oui Londini in Bibliotheca Alus^l Brit- 
annici aMenratur, tirpis ad similitodinem ipsins codicis scrintunr fideliter descriptom, cnrm 
et Ubore iieurici iierveii iktbrr^ A.M. Reg. SocieL Lond. et Reg. Acad. Boic» Sociix 
£ccle»i« Anglican* Presbyteri, et Muiei Britannici Bibliothccarii. Tomns Primus. — 
liondini, ex prelo Ricardi et Arthnri Taylor MDCCCXVI. 1 to 376 leares. Gen. I. to 
Paralip. xitI 33.— Tomns sccondns MDCCCXIX., Hot. 1 to 4; Maec. zHU. 9D-94: 
Irates 377 to d23.— Tomns Tertins MDCCCXXl ; IcaTet ^33 to 639; Notes ^ L to 954 : 
PsalLtoEeclns.U.3a 
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A Facsimile of the Palatine VirgUy^ written in theSrd Century. 

IIQVOQ]J£AlAfi¥AlKLESHljE: 

Te quoqub, magna Pales, et tb ubmorandb canbmus — ^ 

We wiU iing about thee also, O great Pales, and thee O memorable — , 

Georg. lib. iiL 1. 1. 

61. The next is firom the famous Florence Virgil, written toirazds the 
end of the 5th century, mostly in Roman Capitals : it may be consideced 
as a transition from Capitals to Uncials, having the Uncial a and a. 

A Facsimile of the Florence Virgil,* written in the 6th century. 

KiosHUcncms 

CUlOC\MV5XMOR:nVNT\iMM1 H lCRF.SClTllslHORKS 
QVl7vMTUMUERlNOV)OV»MDI^^E5viBlCimNVJ5 

Yds hjso facibtis 
Gallo, cujus amor tantum mibi CRBScrr in horas, 
Quantum verb novo, viridis sb subicit (subjicit) alnus. 

Ye will do these things 
For GalluSf/or whom my love grows as much every hour 
As the green alder shoots up in the infancy qf spring. 

Eel. X. 72. 

62. Greek was generally written in capitals, and without any divieiom 
of words UU the 7th century. Greek MSS. were osoally written in 
capitals till the 8th century and some so late as the 9th. 

63. Roman capitals were used from the eariiest times, till the niddlo 
of the 5th century, though smaller characters were employed for ordinary 
sulgects that required despatch. 

64. Uncial is applied to the form of letters, unem liierm which nraat 
be round and somewhat hooked at the extremities. Uncials are eqpedallj 
adapted for MSS. When writing in capitals, the angular letters which 

« la tlie original tf& theM two liact an iaddM la OM^ eitoidliv tiM wUth «r 
page. Tbe lino U dirided to aoooouaodato it to this oetaio pagoi Myoa wiO iMie a ear> 
net idaa of the original by imagiaiaf the teeood Hao to bo jofiied to tht inl^ that t 

TBOVOQUBMAOKAPAUUaTTSMSIIOaiaaBCAiraMOa. 

<TbeobwrfatioiMmaae«MotbepreeedlniwinaboapBljtotbkMa AcsmdUan 
oTtbe original noicnoe VIrgUfrin be formed, bj coaridfriaflbla qaocatioa 
in tbe character of tbe facdmile, and in length of linet. tbao s 

w tmmmewAti nu OALi.ocpn»Aitoa.TAirrg« 

iiiBicaBciTi«Boa4t4liriiiTVMTaaBiiOTO.TiainiaagairMCfTAUioe 
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were well adapted for engraving in bard sabstances, would be found to 
impede the scribes; and therefore to remove this inconvenience they 
would naturally make the letters less angular till they assumed a circular 
form. Uncial writing may easily be distinguished from what is written 
in pure Capitals, by the roundness of the following letters, a d e g h m q 
t u ; the other letters are common to both Uncials and Capitals. Un- 
cial letters were introduced about the end of the Srd century, prevailed in 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th, and continued till the 9th ; but they did not en- 
tirely cease till the 12th. 

65. A very hnet/acHmile of a manuscript written in Roman Uncials 
is here given. The MS. from which this specimen is taken. Pope Gre- 
gory sent into England by St Augustin in the 6th century. It was care- 
fully preserved in St Augustin's abbey at Canterbury, and was always 
considered the book of St Augustin, as the annals of that church clearly 
testify. After the dissolution of religious houses, it fell into the hands of 
Lord Hatton, and was placed by him in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Roman UnciaU of the 6ih century. 

ueRBUoo; 
6005 

In PBINaPIO BBAT 

vbbbum; 

BT VERBUM BRAT APUD 

DiB (Deum). 

In the beginning was 

ihewordi 
and the word wot with 

God. St. John, i. 1. 

60. MiNUSCUUB, or email leiien had tbeir origin in tbe despatch that 
was required, when writing came into more general ose, and was applied 
to ordinary concerns. They were gradually formed by rounding the 
comers and diminishing the size of Capitals and Uncials, not only 
for the greater ease of writing upon veUum, papyrus and other soft sub- 
stances, but also for economy in the consumption of writing materials, 
llie gradual manner in which the Minuscul« were formed may be seen 
in the table of alphabets No. 6, paragraph 41 ; and in the iacsimiles of 
inscriptions on the walls of Pompeii, from Paragraph 60 to 64. — Before 
the middle of the 4th century, Minueculw were very rarely used : before 
the 8th they were common ; in the 8th they began to preridl over Capitals 
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and Uncials, which till then had been tlie ruling forms: in the 9th they 
were in general use, and in the 10th they were universally adopted, and 
Capitals only employed for titles, and for distinguishing particular words. 
— Greek, written in and since the 11th century, is in small letters. Many 
contractions are found in Greek, written between the 10th and 15di 
centuries. 

67. Cursive, or joined letters were formed to be easily joined together, 
and to enable the writer to run on from letter to letter, and thus to finish 
a word without removing the pen from the vellum, paper, or material on 
which he was writing. As the Minusculm were formed and simplified 
from Capitals and Uncials^ for the sake of despatch and economy, so 
Cursive letters gradually took such a shape from the MinusculsB, as to 
promote these objects in the greatest degree. Cursive is, therefore, the 
most recent, the least exact, and the most expeditious mode of writing. 
Specimens of a very distant approach to this union of letters may be 
seen in inscriptions of the first century from the walls of Pompeii, gijen 
in paragraphs 50, &c. 

68. What has been already said, relative to the classification of MSS. 
is rather beyond tlie province of this work, and to give examples of Cur- 
sive writing fi-om the earliest times to the discovery of printing at Haar- 
lem, by Laurence Koster, about 1423, would lead us farther astray, we 
therefore, leave the subject, only remarking, that to assimilate the Roman 
letters to manuscript, Aldus Manutius, a printer at Venice, invented the 
Italic character. He used these characters in printing about a.d. 1601. 
This italic letter is sometimes called Aldine^ from its inventor: it is 
also denominated Cursive^ from its near approach to running-hand. The 
Italic character is only the Roman formed for the greater facility in writing, 
as the common character now used in writing is only the Italic altered so 
far as to admit of the letters being more easily joined together. 

69. Referring to what has been advanced as to the derivation of 
European alphabets from the Phoenician, we may conclude with Dr. 
O'Conor, when he says — *^ I think that a very striking resemblance of all 
the ancient alphabets to one another, in their order, numbert powers, 
figures, and names, supplies clear proof of a common origin ; that wbeo 
History lends her aid to this evidence, both mutually supporting each 
otiier, both showing an antiquity approaching to the Deluge, and pointing 
to an oriental descent, the mind is compelled to acquiesce in the scrip- 
tural history of the origin and progress of the human race, even indepen- 
dently of the proofs which are supplied by revelation.*" 
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1. Words are the creatioD of mind.* An idea is conceived, but it is 
invisible, and cannot be communicated, till a word is formedi by the 
creative power of the human mind, to represent that idea. Words, being 
the production of man's mind or intellect, that exalted endowment by 
which the Creator has distinguished his vicegerent on earth, were formed 
on reasonable principles, and they originally denoted the form, nature, or 
property of the object designated. There was a reason then, for the 
application of words, and that reason was seen both by those who spoke 
and those who heard them. Words constitute the principles of Language. 
The high intellectual endowments of man are displayed not only in Uie 
fomation of words, but in connecting those words in language to express 
all his thoughts and feelings. Who does not acknowledge the importance 
of language ! Man thinks or reflects in language, — reasons in language, 
and tells the result of his reasoning in language. Language is the 
medium of communicating mind to mind : it is that which binds man to 
man in heart and soul. The soul, though not visible, is thus audible. 

2. The best proof of a close or an original connexion of nations, more 
or less separated, is the alliance or similarity of their languages. No 
characteristic is so marked, — no bond of union so strong,— no feeling 
so lively and affecting as that of identity of language. The warmest 
feelings of the heart, — the whole soul can only be communicated in one's 
native tongue: it flows freely from the invisible fountain of a warm heart, 
and never frdls to reach and affect it. How strong then mast have been 
the bond of union between men, when the *' whole earth was of one 
language and of one speech ! ** ^ 

d. The cause* which led to the dispersion of mankind need not be 
repeated : the fact cannot be controverted. Identity of language was so 
strong a tie, that it could not be entirely loosened by the dispersion. 
Those who understood each other, separating from those they could not 
comprehend, naturally onited together ^ after their tongues.** * 

4. The Bible, independently of its inspiration, is our earliest authentic 
history. Though there are occasional historical notices of nations, who 
bad more or less intercourse with the Jews, yet the only direct account of 
the dispersion of mankind is given by Moses, in the Xltb Chapter of 
Genesis, B.a 2247. It was from the land of Shinar, in the southern parts 
of Mesopotamia on the Euphrates, a little to the west of the ancient 
Iranian or modern Persian empire, tliat men were scattered abroad '^ upon 
the face of all the earth.*** There is a great and dark chasm of 1802 

• Ood fonncd crerjr brftit of the firld, and rrm fowl of the air; and brooght tbcm onto 
Adam to we what urn wovld call thkm.— Gdi. II. 19. 
^ Qea. XI. 1. « Scr p. 2, t 5; and p. 6, 1 13. ' See p. S, t 13: Gen. X. 6, 90, 31. 

• Gen. XI. 1,8. 

C 2 
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years, between this authentic record of the Jewish legislator, and the 
publication of Herodotus, the first credible heathen historian. This 
celebrated Grecian recited his history at the Olympic games, in the year 
445, B.C. In this dark period, and in subsequent ages, language is our 
chief clew to guide us in discovering the connexion and migration of 
nations. Where history is dark or contradictory, the similarity or 
diversity of languages may often solve the difficulty. Language appears 
to be the safer guide, for historians may be influenced by national fedings 
or personal interest to give a biased statement, while it cannot be sup- 
posed, that whole communities would, from such modves, change their 
language. 

5. Many examples might be produced, where an examination of 
languages has corrected the biased record of historians. One instance 
will suffice. Though it is an example late in date, it is best adapted to 
our purpose, referring as it does to the Goths, an early Geimanic race.' 
The Gothic historian Jomandes makes the Gets and the Goths to be the 
same people, probably with the view of exalting his own nation by attri- 
buting to the Goths all the glory of the Getae. Most of the writers 
of that era followed Jomandes, and some modem historians have been 
influenced by his authority, and the fact that Goths occupied the territory 
previously inhabited by the Geta;. The real origin of the Goths, who 
subjugated the Roman Empire, could not have been ascertained, if ample 
specimens of their language had not been found in some title-deeds, and 
in the translation of the Gospels from Greek into Gothic or old German 
by Ulphilas. By these we learn that the Goths were not Get« or 
lliracians and allied to the Greeks, but a Germanic race. The title-deeds 
just mentioned have Gothic attestations written at Naples during the 
period of Gothic influence in Italy, by Gothic priests, having Gothic 
names : written also in the same language and character as the Gospels 
of Ulphilas. These attestations, therefore, are the same as the trandation 
t)f the Gospels by Ulphilas, that is, Gothic or old German. 

6. In the preceding example, the translation of Ulphilas was ascer- 
tained to be old German by comparing the words and the grammatical 
forms of his version, with those in the compositions of an early dat^ 
known to be written by Germans. We believe, it may be safely 
admitted, that when there is an evident analogy in grammatical forms or 
the mechanism of language, and a close resemblance of words designating 
the parts of the body,— family relations,— «nd (he most palpable objects of 
the material world,— as; head, feet, mouth, eyes, nose, ears, — mother, 
father, brother, sister, — earth, sun, moon ; also, the numerals up to ten or 
twenty ; verbs of the most common occurrence, such as to eat, drink, 
deep, see, hear ; — and pronouns I, mine, me ; we, our, us, &c., we lepeat, 
it may be admitted that languages corresponding in these particulars, 
however diflering in some others, were originally one speech, the idiom 
of one people.* 

t See Ml. 5, 9— 13.-/>r. PrirUr^t Celtic NatioB^ ^ A. . ^ 
t 8ee, Prickmrd'9 Phya. llift Vol. 111. 9, 10 : Celtic natioiiB, p. 10, t 3; and p. 18. 13. 
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7. Guided by the foregoing rule not only the Germanic and Scandi- 
navian languages and people, the Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, Flemish, Dutch, 
Moeso-Go^ic, Gennan, — the Icelandic, Danish, Norwegian, and Swe- 
dish, — but the Celtic, and other European languages and nations are 
clearly traced up to the Sanscrit and its sister the Zend, which is the old 
language of Persia, and the direct parent of the present Persian, the 
Gennan, and some other tongues in the north and west of Europe. 
Following the clew which language legitimately affords, we are, afler the 
lapse of more than forty centuries, gradually led from the extreme west, till 
we arrive nearly at the same eastern locality, which the sacred historian 
designates the land of Shinar, from whence men were '^ scattered abroad.*^ 
By the same clew, the close alliance of the oriental languages from Persia 
to the Ganges, may be satisfactorily traced to the Sanscrit and Zend. 
Thus by the evidence which the analogy of languages alone affords, we 
ascertain that all the idioms between the mouth of the Ganges on the east, 
and the extreme parts of Europe on the west are cognate, and spread east 
and west from a region in or near the boundary of modern Persia.^ 

8. One of the most accomplished scholars, and most eminent linguists 
of the last century, after a very close investigation, came to die conclusion 
just expressed, relative to the centre from which the population of the 
earth diverged. Let us observe, says Sir William Jones, the central 
position of Iran which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartar}', and by India, 
but is remote from Tartary and divided even from the skirts of India by a 
considerable gulf. No country* therefore, but Persia seems likely to have 
tent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia. Tlie Brahmans could 
not have migrated from India because forbidden by their laws. Mankind 

k Dr. Prichard illoftratet thii mliject more folly.—'' When we wnrnr the ivlatire portions 
and compare thephjnical, morml, and national charactcn of the different families of men 
spread over the Ureat Continent of Eorope and Asia In the earliest times, we are led Ui 
remark a rariety of phenomena whieh indicate a retry mmmcml arpmratiom and a strong 
dUtinetion of some of these raeet from others. By an attentire in«|uir^ into the nature of 
these indications we are enahled to reco|nii*e traces ^rf»n/«, one of w hich is the dift|ieriion 
over an immense space of the nations which helongs to the Indo-Cnmpean stock from some 
common centre, wiiere it would appear that they most have remained daring a long period 
in Juxta-position with each other, and, if we go back to still earlier times, whence they 
originated ai the branches of one primitive stem. The principal ground, on which we 
consider a common origin between tnese (Indo-Eoropean) nations established, is the near 
and essential affinitv of their languages. Thb extendi lo aU the dialects spoken in the 
countries which lie oetwecn the wtomik ^ ike Gmmget mmd ike eitretme gmrit mf Smrwmff mmd 
leeimmd. There is likewise some additional eridence, derived from other considerations, 
which, though it would by itself be insuficient to establish the fact, tends to strengthen our 
oonriction, that all the nations of this Indo-European group, formed as they appear to have 
been, during the cariy periods of their derelonemcnt, in similar habits, anid ever retaining 
a ccilain resemUaDoe in their social and intcUectual, as well as their physical character, 
must hare had one origin* The era of their dispersion Bmst hare prmded by many ages 
the commencement oi European histoiy, and perhaps of all history preserred by neariy 
contemporary leeords. The neriod, for instance, must hare been rerjr renNite w ben the 
idioms of the Hindoos, the iledes and Persians, the Greeks and latins, the Letts and 
81af cf, the Qoths and Germans, the Britons and the Gael, began to assume their peculiar 
characters or were ftrst dereloped from common elements. The original scat of the whole 
race may be eoigectnrrd witn a probability of near approximation to the truth. The 
primitire position of the Indo-European tribes must hare been some country between the 
extreme points of their dispersion. It is generaUy imagined lo hare been within the 
andent Iranian empire."— I>r Priekmr^t Phys. Hist, of mankind, 3rd Edn. London 1844. 
VoL IV. pp. 6U2-609 : also, hU Cehic Nations, p. 17. 
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emerged from Iran as from a common countiy: and thus, the Saxon 
Chronicle, * I presume on good authority, brings the first inhabitants of 
Britain from Armenia. A very learned writer conclndes, after all his 
laborious researches, that the Goths and Scythians came from Persia* 
Another contends, with great force, that both the Irish and old Britons 
proceeded severally from the borders of the Caspian ; a coincidence of 
conclusions from different media, by persons wholly unconnected, which 
could scarcely have happened, if they were not grounded on solid prin- 
ciples. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly established, that 
Iran or Persia, in its largest sense, was the centre of population, of 
knowledge, of languages and of arts ; which instead of travelling west- 
ward only - - - has expanded, in all directions, to all the regions of the 
world.^ 

9. Some collateral evidence of the oriental origin of European popu- 
lation, may be gathered, from the invention of Alphabetic writing in 
Chaldea or Assyria, and its progressive extension to the west by the 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans. The Phoenicians wrote in the 
oriental manner, from right to left, and in their voyages of trading specu- 
lations, tliey introduced from Asia into Greece and Italy, not only their 
alphabet, but their mode of writing from the right. The eailiesi 
specimens of this art by the inhabitants of Greece and Italy, are also 
from the right They wrote alternately from right to left, and left to 
right, and subsequently adopted our present mode from the left, a know- 
ledge of which the Romans extended with their empire, to the western 
boundaries of Europe. We, therefore, not only derived population firom 
Asia; but in after ages, we received our intellectual culture from the 
same quarter: — ^the light of science and literature, — the art of writing, — 
of communicating knowledge, and of rendering thoughts visible, passed 
from east to west to illumine, warm, and cheer the intellectttal world, as 
the sun does the successive regions of the earth/ 

10. Tlie oriental origin of Europeans has been long strenuously main* 
tained. Sir William Jones cites the Saxon Chronicle, as well as other 
authorities to prove that the first inhabitants of Britain, or the Celts were 
from the neighbourhood of Iran, or Armenia. From the eariiest ages. 
Authors of the greatest repute have, in succession, given thb locality as 
the especial source from which the Germanic naUons issued. la 
Germany this was the current opinion in the eleventh centory ; for in a 
poem written in praise of St Anno' Archbishop of Cologne, who died 



> JRtmH wflpfoo Uifreiid ^jwt laadct Biyttss, >a cobmmi af Aracaii, an^ „ 

faSAawcardc Bryteoe vrort. /Vrf, Of imkmkiimuit •fikJa hmd wtftBrUmi^ wkm tmmjwwm 
Aembmia. mmd irti p tm mU d 



Aembmia, mmd Jim p m p Ud Briimim mmikmmrd. Smmm Ckrmmkk^ p. 1. 8osw mmmn 
Armenia to be a miftakt of the terihe for Arsorica, tiiiee Btdt^ in bL L ch. 1 efkk EacL 
Uirt. hat De trmetm Anmmiemmm^ which, in the &uloo trambdoa la, Fkam Amoricsan bwe 
muftceU^-^mUtk'* Btdt. p. 474, line 7. 

i 8c«,Sir WafimJeMf'j, Sixth Ditcoone to the Sodcty at Calcntts, on the AalimWis 
ofAda. 

k The XIV ChuCcr, on the origin and progrm of alphabetic writing is the mbitaaM of 
a longer cMay on the tnl^icct. 

I Sec before, in X, 91, ^ 134. 
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1075, it is said, they ** came a loDg time ago from noble Armenia, - - - - 
there are men who speak German, towards India, a great way off.*** 

11. As the Gothic and Scandinavian languages and nations, have been 
traced to Iran or Persia, it may be desirable to state as briefly as possible, 
the order in which Europe appears to have been peopled by successive 
tribes from the east, and thus to ascertain the relative position of the 
Goths and Scandinavians, and the probable time of their arrival. Ascend- 
ing to the highest antiquity, we find in the South West, traces of the 
Iberians or Euskarians, who appear to have been a pastoral race ; and in 
the north west the Jotunes, Ugrians, or Finns. In the course of time, as 
the Iberians were driven to the foot of the Pyrenees, or Biscay, by the 
Celts,* so the Finns were compelled to flee into the hills and fastnesses 
of the north by the invading Scandinavians. The Celts in their turn, 
were afterwards pushed forward to the west by succeeding Germanic 
hordes, and these were again pressed westward by the Sclavonians. The 

■ Rhjthmiis de 8. Annone, Colonienie Archiepiieopo, XX, 310. 

I>ere gcslehte qoam wtlin ^re Cniui genui inde Tenit olim 

Von Annenie der hf rin, De Annenim nobili, 

DA Noe Ax der arkin gieng, Ubi Noe ex arcm itit. 

Door dix olixul von der i<krtn intfteng. Qnnm oUts folium a colnmlMi acccpiL 

Iri ceichin noch din archa barit Indicia loa adhuc area babef, 

Uf den bergin Ararat. In montanit Ararat. 

Man itfit dax dAr in balrin nocb tin Dicitor, qood ibi in nimmitatibat montina 

Die £r Diatscbin tprecbin, Qui Germanic^ loquantor, [adboc lint, 

Ingegin Ineia vili Terro. Vertni Indian falde procnL 

Sckiiteri Tkemmrui, Serie§ wtrntmrntntomm wmrtiM memmdttt TtmUfrhmi UL m, lA^— ArvterAct 
LnehKk VM WiiMm Wmekemmfel, TktU 1. p. 1 19, SO. 

■ Dr. Prichard bas treated tbii takject more elaborately and latiilactoriljr. in the 
following qnotation.— ^ A icrief of evenii Icade ns back to tbe biiloiy of tbe world many 
ages prior to tbe ditpenion of tbe trmmimm nationi. As tbe diflerent oSieta of tbe lado- 
Enropean itock spread tbemselTes in Tartons directions and fbnned colonies in lemote parts 
of tbe world, it appears tbat tbey foond man? eonntries previcNMly occnpied bjr imees of 
people, wbo were r^arded by tbem and lookecf npon tbemselTes, as aborfclaal iababitaBta. 
But eren tbese earlier tribes of tbe remote borders of Enrope and Asia, wben tbdr bislory, 
manners and languages arc careloDy examined, are foond to bear indications of a common 
origin, bot of one distinct, in tbe sense in wbicb we ba?e nscd tbat expfcaskm, from tbat of 
tbe Indo- Europeans. In many instances we bare collected proofs, more or less dedsite. ef 
tbdr descent from tbe great pastoral nations of Central Asia. Thn% all tha tiibas bcloi^i^ 
to tbe Uffimm race, (Sur, Entmmaiimm ^ lAe Mwf) were spread, in remote times, over the 
Bortbem parts of Enrope, wbrre nnder tbe names of Fmm» and l eppis, tbcy opposed tba 



progrem of Qotbie or Oennan Uibes in tbe western parts: and^wbers, in the eaat, r«rA«dtt 



[ Oiifrrt, retired before tbe Sfesse, to tbe noftbward of tbe Waldai mmurtalaa mid to tbo 
Uralian fbrrsls. 
Tbe Fimmyk 
earliest I 

CfHf apparently pn 
pffobabletbattbeyl 

tribes. To tbe sovtb-west, in Oanl and Spain, lAr CMMr Invaders Ibmid the Bm 
nations in pcevions possgmien of tbe comitry. BeCwoca the /JeHet er Feilsrieni and 
tbe Bortbem border, wbleb afterwards became tbe seene of wnrfiua b et wun the Oirman 
nations and tbe Finns, tbere is a wide space, and It b Ml Uke^ tbat aD Ibb mgioa waa 
found by tbe CelUe tribes deeUtnU of earlier inbaWtants. Wbo ware these earlier Inbabi* 
tants, and did tbe Celts, or, perbaps, ratber tbe priestly and I 




tants, and did tbe Celts, or, perbaps,nrtber tbe priestly and mUHaiyrlamrs, wbo alone am si^ 
tbe Cehs may bave been of Indo-European origin, txtarmlnate tbem or onl|y rrdnee tbem 
to vassab^ce and ultimately Ibffm one nation witb tbem f TVeae art fnesHons wbicb h b 
dificult to answer. We only know, tbat In tbe Citie rinnfrln tfcife aftaspi liifcrf o it— r 
Mfllr, a tribe deprived of all dvll rights and looked npon m wm% m^% er sfatse, wblto 



among tbe TtmMmdt nations, wbo were of a pure Indo-Enrapean race, Urtv wm ptrfKi 
e^mmiiif tmd a# MMile nefv mxn.**-Dr. Fwkkm^s Fl^a. Hkt af Maddad, trd fidn. 
London, IM4, Vol nr. pp. <" ^' 
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Greeks and Ilomans, at an earlier date, migrated from Asia in a more 
southerly direction. The locality and the nature of European language^ 
being our guide, it may probably be concluded, that Europe was, in this 
manner, peopled by successive migration from Iran or Persia. On the 
north are the Finnish dialects, on the west the Basque and Celtic, on the 
South and west the Latin, and on the east the Sclavonic, in the middle 
and most important part of Europe, we have the Germanic and Scandi- 
navian. 

12. An attempt has been made to shew the origin of Language, — ^that 
it is so close a bond of union — that, even in the confusion of tongues, it 
united men into tribes, — that it aids the Historian — for the Goths were 
only ascertained to be Germans by their language, — that there are rules 
in tracing the analogy of languages, by means of which the languages, 
from the Ganges to the west of Europe, are proved to be allied to the 
Sanscrit and Zend, and to have originated in Persia, — that the most 
learned men, as Sir William Jones, Dr. Prichard, &c. are of this opinion^ 
— that the discovery of writing in the east, and its gradual extension to 
the west, affords additional evidence — that the Germanic nations were 
from Persia or Armenia, we have not only the preceding testimony but a 
proof that it continued to be the general opinion in the eleventh and 
subsequent centuries, — that, having traced the origin of the Germans and 
Scandinavians to Persia, their arrival, and their relative position, will 
appear by a reference to the order in which the different nations came 
and settled in Europe. First, the Iberians, Finns, Celts, Greeks, and 
Romans ; then, tho Gothic tribes, the Germans and Scandinavians. The 
Germanic nations are located in the middle and most favoured, culti* 
vated, and intellectual quarter of the world. The period of their arrival 
cannot be ascertained with precision, but there are intimations* which 
lead to the supposition that they were in Europe about the seventh 
century before our Era. The time of their arrival is not of such 
consequence as the character of this hardy race. With the name of 
Goths has been constantly associated every species of ignorance, cruelty 
and barbarity, without considering, that we arc indebted to their descen* 
dants for our strong bodily frame, our nervous language, our unequalled 
freedom under our glorious constitution ; — and that they still live in our 
popular tradiUons, civil institutions and perpetual discourse. But let m 
examine the real character of the Goths, which will be most striking 
when contrasted with that of the Romans in the latter days of the 
empire. Its state immediately before its subversion by Uie Goths 
is thus described by Salvian' a contemporary: ^ In all the ciUeSy 
monicipia, and rilhiges, there are as many tjnrants as there are officers of 
the government ; they devour the bowels of the citiaens, and thdr widows 
and orphans; public burthens are made the means of private plunder; 
the coUectioD of the naUonal revenue is made the instrument of indi- 

• 8ce 1. 1 S^,^ 10; Slid ExplMMtioo of Map» V. 

P Mfias, an rcdetimstic of Mancillr*, in hit work, De f l tnu fi gf JM, v. Mag. 
BiblioCh. Patr. VoL V.— Tiifner'i Hist, of the Anglo Saxons, VoL 1. p. llfil— IBS. 
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vidual peculation ; none are safe from the devastations of these depopu- 
lating robbers. The public taxation is partially imposed and arbitrarily 
levied : hence many desert their farms and dwellings to escape the 
Tiolence of the exactors. — ^There is but one wish among all the Romans, 
that they might dwell under the barbarian government. Thus our 
brethren not only refuse to leave these nations for tlieir own, but they fly 
from us to them. Can we then wonder that the Goths are not conquered 
by us, when the people would rather become Goths with them than 
Romans with us.*^^ The immoral and profligate state of the Roman 
cities will be best described by the same eye witness. ''He saw them 
full of the most dissolute luxury, and of the foulest vices and debauchery. 
It was even the fashion for the men to dress themselves as women, and 
to pass for such. In this state of evil, the Goths and Vandals like a 
torrent, over-ran the Roman Empire and settled in their cities and 
towns : their speedy corruption was anticipated in a population so aban- 
doned ; but, to the astonishment of the empire, instead of degenerating 
into the universal depravity, they became its moral reformers. The 
luxuries and vices that surrounded them, excited their disgust and 
abhorrence. Their own native customs were so modest, that instead of 
imitating they despised, and punished with all their fierce severity, the 
impurities they witnessed. They made adultery a capital crime, and so 
sternly punished personal debauchery, that a great moral change toolc 
place in all the provinces they conquered.'* We may, therefore, well 
conclude with the author of the Spirit of Laws; — ''What ought to 
recommend the Germanic race beyond every people upon earth, is, that 
they aflbrded the great resource to the liberty of Europe, that is, to 
almost all the liberty that is among men. Jomandes, the Goth, calls the 
north of Europe * The Forge of Mankind,* — I should rather call it, the 
forge of those instruments which broke the fetters manufactured in the 
South. It was there, those valiant nations were bred, who left their 
native climes to destroy tyrants and liberate slaves, and to teach men 
that nature having made them equal, uo reason could be assigned for 
their becoming dependent, but their mutual happiness.** — Under the in- 
fluence of these noble feelings, and of this genuine freedom, has been 
educated a race most energetic, reflective, and persevering, with a 
corporeal frame the most dignified and perfect, and with the fullest 
developement of all the mental faculties. To them many valuable inven^ 
tions owed their origin : we only name Printing, — the discovery of the 
mighty power of Steam, and its application to the arts, and to speed in 
navigation, as well as on railways ; — and, besides many others, the dis- 
cover}* of Gas, and its adaptation to the use and comfort of roan. 

Id. The English are an oflset from this influential and distinguished 
race. The Angles and Saxons bore the chief and leading part in the 
expedition to Britain, all the confederate tribes were, therefore, denomi- 
nated Anglo-Saxons/ The Angles predominated, and time has done 

n SalTian ; p. 89, 91, 92. ' 8cc, III, l« 4, 5, 6. 
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them ample justice; for, while the name of Saxons has either completely 
disappeared, or has only a faint vestige in such words as Essex, Middle- 
sex, &c., the name of the Angles (Engle) is still embodied in England' 
and Englishmen, and is in full vigour and known from pole to pole. The 
power and influence of England are felt in every quarter of the world. 
Her vast colonial possessions extend to every region of the earth, and so 
widely is her language spread, that the sun ever shines on some favoured 
land, where English is spoken. If population increase at its present 
mighty ratio, in America, in Australia, in the East, and in South Africa, 
as well as in our other colonies, English will probably, in a few centuries, 
be spoken by one fourth of the human race. This extensive sway, and 
increasing use of our language seem to have been permitted by Pro- 
vidence, that the most distant lands might freely participate in the 
religious and civil privileges, England so fully enjoys. However the 
mind may be clouded by superstition, and degraded by the dominion of 
animal passions, man still retains the impress of his high origin ; — a 
divine principle is within him, — a mind capable, of communion with that 
eternal Being, in whose image he was formed. Deeply convinced of this, 
and that the truths of Revelation are not only^e source of all morality 
and social order, but the most powerful means of expanding and elevating 
the mental powers, — for Revelation is only another name for the perfec- 
tion of reason, — the benevolent have formed Societies,* for sending to the 
heathen the heralds of salvation, to teach those scriptural principles, which 
must convince men that they are bom, and are living for eternity, — that, 
hereafter, they will be rewarded according to their works. This gene- 
rates that steady and reflective state of mind, and that quiet perseverance 
by which the treasures of nature are drawn forth to supply their physical 
wants, and to administer to their comforts. Thus Religion evideotlj 
raises men, in tliis world, into a superior state of existencejuid of social 
happiness. Tlie extended influence and the ner\'ous language of England, 
cannot, then, be better employed than in proclaiming, to the utmost parts 
of her dominions, the glad tidings of salvation, — in re-echoing, as a mes- 
senger of heaven, — *' Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.^ 

• Engla hkod, the Angles' or Englct' land. 8cein,i6; and Explamtkiaorilsp^ V. 

t The fiivt of these wai TU Soeietmfir the Pm rn ag m t im qfOt OwtfH te Frntimk Pmrtt, 
ineonwimted by Rojml Cbmrter in 170 1. All the ordinuioet of religioa. In thdr rail ialig- 
rity, bate been happily commonitated to many of ow eoloniet by meant ofa weU-defiaed 
and efficient plan, propoied in 1841 for imising a land, * by Tolontanr cootribatioe, ibr the 
endowment of Bishoprics in the Colonies, and distant dependences or the Britisb Crowa.** 
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